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gTATEMENT OF THE COST AND PROFITS OF 
AN EXPERIMENT IN FEEDING HOGS, 


» Editor of the Farmers? Register. 
Philadelpkia, pril 20th, 1839. 

When agricultural experiments are fairly and 
carelully made, and their results recorded, I think 
hey have great value, (let the results be what 
hey may,) for which reason, [send you the {ol- 
owing account of the cost of buying, raising, and 
feedug a lotof hogs, anc the value produced. I 
am eucouraged so to do because I have every con- 
gdence that implicit reliance may be placed in the 
statements of my friend who furnished me with the 
account. It was not prepared for publication, but 
was sent to me in the course of a familiar corres- 
pondence. 1 have lately mentioned to my friend 
ny wish to send itto yon. He did not object, but 
as he did not specifically authorize me to attach 
his name to it, I must send it without. I will 
mention, however, that he is one of the most suc- 
cesslul pupils of the late George H. Walker, and 
that he is doing much to improve his farm, which 
isin New Jersey. Peter Huvme. 


Toth 





I herewith send you an account of expense and 

prolits arising from feeding hogs, as taken from 
memoranda strictly kept. These porkers were 
fd with my own hands from beginning to end, | 
and all their feed was measured and charged by | 
myself; so that you may rest assured, upon my | 
eae, that every thing is as correct ae pos- 
adie, 
_famconvinced that had I had a good breed, 
instead of one of the worst, I should have been 
the gainer by at least one-third. But as it has 
lured out, it is decidedly preferable for a farmer 
(moved from market,) to feed away all his grain 
than to sell it. As I fed my hogs a great deal on 
boiled food I went to the expense of purchasing 
Wood, although I had sufficient on my farm, that 
hoexpense might be incurred without being justly 
charged, 

AsI killed my hogs very early, their weights are 
heavy—another loss; as I now consider the 

gera hog is fed, (if he is agood feeder,) the 
or  exerg That is, when a hog becomes lazy 
“om it and is inclined to spend ail his time, ex- 

? While eating, in lying about and sleeping, 
a gr on — fat than in the early stage of feed- 
ad ro € uses a good deal of exercise. How- 

wh “a intend next year to feed my porkers till 
shall eee something worth looking at, and as 
am fall : eep an account with them, [ shall be 
Wwestion y bab speak positively on this 
tres ihe lact is, every farmer who wishes 
mane of wena se feeding, should have some 
t lotine mone y . er he was making 
ieee ys as well as what food was the 

tte te oe rather, gave the most nourishment. 
JS entirely too much guess work in all our 


erations . 
c s wh - . 
Capital. ae ich must be the case until study, 





tnited’ and liberality in the use of money, are 
Y to our exertions. 
OL. VIT~33 
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As itis not necessary give you a lst of every 
purchase, F will set down the cost of hogs, the ex- 
pense of food, wood and pasture; and give you 
items of credit in pork, shoats, lard, &c. 

This account is somewhat lame as respects the 
worth of the pasture and manure. My hogs to 
until harvest on three acres of ground covered 
thickly with trees, (an apple orchard, trees for‘, 
feet apart, interspersed with peach trees, ) which 
owing to the dry summer, would not have netic: 
me $10 per acre in any other crop, and which I 
consider a fair valuation for the pasture. Alter 
harvest they had the run ofa fifieen acre field. 
The after-math you may value at what you please. 
ft was of no use but to pasture, and I do not con- 
sider that farmers ought to take it into considera- 
lion, as itis the only way it can be applied ; and I 
duubt not, the manure left upon the land well pays 
for the pasture eaten. However, to sum up the 
whole concern, [ think the manure in my barn 
yard made by the hogs, worth a great deal more 
than the use of the jand before harvest and all the 
crass afier. T’would not take, ata rough guess, 
$75 for my hog dung. Their pasture belore har- 
vest consisted of white clover ; (the field had been 
idle two years and covered itself with grass, ) afler 
harvest they had the run ofa stubble field for three 
weeks ; and alter that red clover pasture. During 
their pasturing, which was from May 5th to Sep- 
tember 3rd, they had no drink but water, with the 
exception of my small pigs, which had, in addition, 


afier they leit the sows, a weak swill, the slops of 


the house and Indian corn and oats ground te- 
gether. I had not much milk to spare, as I only 
keep five cows, and have a large family to con- 


sume a great deai of that article. The feed of 


my hogs, from the commencement until killing, 
was entirely merchantable food—corn, oats, rye, 
bran, and oil cake, and charged at a price I should 
have had to give for those articles if I had bought 
them. 

On the 9th of March, 1838, f purchased nine- 
teen hogs at a vendue, for which I paid $100. 
Four of them gave me twenty pigs on the 12th 
and 13th of April. On the 19th March, T brought 
home a sow andeight pigs, three days old, for 
which IT paid $14. The eight pigs I killed this 
winter for my own use, the weight of which I will 
give you presently. Besides this, one of my 
sows stole a bore and had six pigs on the 27th of 
June. 

Now the whole cost of hogs, first cost and feed, 
(excepting pasture, ) until killing time, amounis to 
thesumof - - - - $494 91) 

My credits are as follows : 

1838, By 38 lbs. pig pork, eaten 
by the family at 9 cents, $3 42 
Dec. 6, by 20 hogs, wt. 4617 Ibs. 
at9r. - - - 415 53 
8, by 93 Ibs. gut lard, at 
l4c. - an 13 05 
11, by 50 Ibs. pig pork, at9c. 4 50 
15, by 5 shoats sold alive, 14 30 
31, by 3 do do, 7 50 
1839, Jan. 15, by 9 spring pigs, 
wit. 1706 Ibs. at 9 cents, 153 54 
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Jan. 16, by 36 lbs gut lard, at 

l4c. - : - - 

16, by 16 shoats,(on hand, ) 
valued at $4 each, 


5 04 


64 06 
—— $680 85 


By balance credit, $186 93} 


So you see I have’ been paid a market price for 
all my food, and received $185 934 for profit. 


January 23th, 1839. 


. 


THE DAGUERROTIPE. 


From the New York Observer. 
The following is an extract from a private let- 


ter of Professor S. F. B. Morse to the editor of 


the Observer, dated, Paris, March 9th. 

‘¢ You have perhaps heard of the Dacuerrotipe, 
so called from the discoverer, M. Daguerre. it 
is one of the most beautiful discoveries of the age. 


I don’t know if you recollect some experiments of 


mine in New Haven, many years ago, when I 
had my painting room next to Prof. Silliman’s ex- 
periments to ascertain if it were possible to fix the 
image of the Camera Obscura. I was able to pro- 
duce different degrees of shade on paper, dipped 
into a solution of nitrate of silver, by means of dif- 
ferent degrees of light; but finding that light pro- 
duced dark, and dark light, [ presumed the pro- 
dwction of a true image to be impracticable, and 
gave up the attempt. M. Daguerre has realized 
in the most exquisite manner this idea. 

‘¢ A few days ago I addressed a note to Mr. D. 
requesting, as a stranger, the favor to see his re- 
sults, and inviting him in turn to see my Tele- 
graph. I was politely invited to see them under 
these circumstances, for he had determined not to 
show them again, until the Chambers had passed 
definitely on a proposition for the government to 
purchase the secret of the discovery, and make it 
public. The day before yesterday, the 7th, I 
called on M. Daguerre, at his rooms in the Dior- 
ama, to see these admirable results. 

‘They are produced on a metallic surface, the 
principal pieces about 7 inches by 5, and they re- 
semble aquatint engravings, for they are in sim- 
ple chiaro oscuro, and not in colors. But the ex- 
quisite minuteness of the delineation cannot be 
conceived. No painting or engraving ever ap- 
proached it. For example: in a view up the 
street, a distant sign would be perceived, and the 
eye could just discern that there were lines of let- 
ters upon it, but so minute as not to be read with 
the naked eye. By the assistance of a powerful 
lens, which magnified 50 times, applied to the de- 
_ lineation, every letter was clearly and distinctly le- 
gible, and so also were the minutest breaks and 
lines in the walls of the buildings and the pave- 
ments of the street. The effect of the lens upon 
the picture was in’a great degree like that of the 
telescope in nature. 

“Qbjects moving are not impressed. The 
Boulevard, so constantly filled with a moving 
throng of pedestrians and carriages, was perfectly 
solitary, except an individual who was having his 
boots brushed. His feet were compelled, of course, 
to be stationary for some time, oue being on the 
box of the boot-black, and the other on the ground. 
Consequently, his boots and legs are well defined, 





0 
but he is without body or head, because these Were 
in motion. 

“The impressions of interior views are Rep. 
brandt perfected. One of Mr. D’s plates jg a, 
impression of a spider. The spider was not bio. 
ger then the head of a large pin; but the image 


magnified by the solar microscope to the size oj 


the palm of the hand, having been impressed o, 
the plate, and examined through a lens, was fi. 
ther magnified, and showed a minuteness of ¢,. 
ganization hitherto not seen to exist. You per. 
ceive how this discovery is, therefore, about 1) 
open a new field of research in the depths of pj. 
croscopic nature. We are soon to see if the pj. 
nute has discoverable limits. The naturalist jg j, 
have a new kingdom to explore, as much beyond 
the microscope as the microscope is beyoni he 
naked eye. 

‘But Iam near the end of my paper, andj 
have unhappily to give a melancholy close to my 
account of this ingenious discovery. M. Dp. 
guerre appointed yesterday at noon to see my 
telegraph. He came, and passed more than an 
hour with me, expressing himself highly grati. 
fied at its operation. But while he was thus en. 
ployed, the great building of the Diorama, wit 
his own house, all bis beautiful works, his valu. 
able notes and papers, the labor of years of ex. 
periment, were, unknown to him, at that mo- 
ment becoming the prey of the flames. His se- 
cret indeed is still safe with him, but the steps of 
his progress in the discovery, and his valuable re- 
searches in science, are lost to the scientific world. 
I learn that his Diorama was insured, but to what 
extent I know not. I am sure all friends of sti- 
ence and improvement will unite in expressing the 
deepest sympathy in M. Daguerre’s loss, and the 
sincere hope that such a liberal sum will be awarl- 
ed him by his government, as shall enable him in 
some degree at ieast, to recover from his loss.” 

In the same vessel which brought the above 
letter, the writer himself arrived. From him we 
have received some additional information respect: 
ing this very interesting discovery, which we cat- 
not at present communicate. We have only room 
to say, that we are even more impressed with the 
value of the invention as a means of procuring, 
without labor or expense, perfect and satislactory 
panoramas of all the most interesting places al 
scenery on the globe, and, if we apprehend ti 
power correctly, perfect representations of the hu- 
man countenance, than with its power to reveal 
the secrets of “microscopic nature.” With what 
delight will the eye dwell on the panoramas ° 
Jerusalem, Thebes, Constantinople, Rome, 
other cities of the old world, delineated with uner- 
ring fidelity by the Daguerrotipe? With very 
terest shall we visit the gallery of portraits 0! O* 
tinguished men of all countries, drawn, not yi 
man’s feeble, false, and flattering pencil, but - 
the power and truth of light from heaven: ‘ 
may not be long before we shall witness 10 
city the exhibition of such panoramas and sv’ 
portraits. 


ON CORN AND ITS CULTURE. 


For the Farmers’ Registe" 


. . , M 
I was particularly interested in that part . iat 
Garnett’s late address, which relates 0 *" 
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——— rightly remarks, that though it has been 
- cultivated, much still remains to be learnt in 
ols io this valuable plant. Ifthe perpendicu- 
a of Indian corn escaped his observation 
"half acentury, it is not to be wondered that 
_ never attracted mine, whose experience is 
nn more limited. ‘I'he progress of the arts are 
Some of them now seem to be under the 


tagriculture has proceeded at “snail’s 


much 
slow. 
epor bu 


oat of our American writers who have writ- 
Pe hooks, have been gentlemen agriculturists 
ryithout practical experience, and who have run 

aly into theories and speculations. Among 
rracical farmers, ancient habits and maxims 
have been adopted without reflection, and when 
once fixed are seldom changed. The three-field 
eystem, Which has been the ruin of our lands, has 
sill fast hold in our country, and peipepe may wear 
out in twenty years to come. I had heard some 
of our old farmers say, that for Indian corn, surface 
cultivation was the best; and this year for the first 
time, | have broken the ground to the depth of the 
ail, for corn cultivation. Perhaps the manifold 
ateral roots thrown out by a stalk of corn, may, 
in some degree, be attributed to the perpendicular 
roots being obstructed by the hard ground below 
a superficial cultivation. A beet or parsnip will 
not make a good root, unless the ground be deeply 
stirred before planting, but will throw out fibres ; 
end as a means for aiding the growth of the per- 
pendicular roots in one of my corn fields, [ am 
wow crossing with a coulter plough, and should I 
find my crop improved, and I live till next year, 
| will use it generally in my corn cultivation. 

| apprehend that there can be no universal rule 
br the cultivation of Indian corn. A sandy soil, 
alriable mould, and a stiff clay, require very dit- 
lerent treatment. Much too depends upon the sea- 
son; but there are certain points in relation to it, 
which { have settled for myself, though f am still 
open to better instruction. 

I prefer the twin corn, believing that on im- 
proved lands, it will afford the largest production ; 
ile grain compared with some other varieties is 
itkctive in weight and solidity. I am now 
growing on One of my farms a corn of better quali- 
,which by careful selection, I apprehend in a 

W seasons more will be a superior twin corn. 
ly second proposition is, that corn ought to be 
planted, cleaned, and thinned as soon as the season 
wilpermit. Our severe drought generally occurs 
between the 20th of J uly and the 20th of August; 
ud when the stalk has attained its full growth, it 
stot 80 much injured by want of rain as in its 
coming ina tenderstate. If I possessed Mr. Ks- 
P/8 secret, of procuring rain at pleasure, I should 
' * late planting. My third is, that wheat 
h sit never be sown among corn if the land is 
t = lo profitable production ; it is generally ne- 
3 wari lo give it a late ploughing, preparatory to 
“ ing wheat, which seldom fails to injure the 

n. My last is, that corn ought never be strip- 

eit fodder; the reasons for which may be 

‘din the pages of the Register. 

* always supposed that the best seed-corn 

~ that which from experience had been found 

sulted to the climate; a northern corn has 
i “vay here called the Dutton corn, without 
= To the north six or seven stalks are ge- 
'Y left in the hill, to compensate for the small- 














= — 
ness of the ear: cultivated in this manner here, in 
a favorable season it will fire, and last year the 
failure was entire. We find the twin corn to 
be later than our common gourd-seed, but is 
sufficiently early to escape the frost. I some 

ears ago sent some of it to one of my friends in 

edford county, Pa., and he informed me that it 
was much too late for the climate. It appears from 
a communication made to the Register by Doctor 
Archer, that it ripens early at Old Point Comfort. 
These facts do establish that corn suitable to 
the south, will not answer for the north and e con- 
verso. Commissioner E\|sworth, by a letter of the 
12th of December, 1837, addressed to the editor 
of the ‘Farmer and Gardener,’ recommends the 
Baden corn for its great product to the sout& and 
west, and speaks of its being grown advantageous- 
ly as far north as 45. This letter covered a state- 
ment from Mr. Baden, representing it to be early in 
its growth, and producing four to eight good ears 
to the stalk. A corn so prolific, and which was 
equally suitable to the shores of the St. Mary’s, 
and the banks of the St. Laurence, would have 
been of great value to our corn growing states, 
and might have cured some of us of our hanker- 
ing for the cotton and sugar regions. 

I have now a letter before me from one of the 
most experienced and successful agriculturists in 
Fairfax county, Virginia, who state the Baden to 
be acorn which ripens late there, and for other rea- 
sons to be the worst he ever grew. The Baden 
corn has been grown on this shore, with as little 
success as in Fairfax. ‘The high station and high 
character of the Commissioner forbids the suspi- 
cion that he was concerned in the profits of this 
humbug; Iam willing to consider him only the 
instrument.of dupery, and only remark that a gen- 
tleman who stands officially at the head of the 
arts, ought to be careful how he sanctions with his 
high name a representation which leads to injury 
he cannot repair. Farmers are generally a sim- 
ple, confiding race, who look with much respect to 
high men in high offices. Sir Robert Walpole, 
the great English minister, used to say of them, 
when brought up to be taxed they wefe as mute 
and submissive as sheep under shearing; but that 
merchants and manufacturers, under the same 
operation, fought and squealed like pigs. 


Rustices. 
E. §., Md., \7th April, 1839. 





SHAKERS ESTABLISHMENTS. 


From the Second Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 


Ina survey of the agriculture. of Berkshire, it 
would be inexcusable to pass over these establish - 
ments. 

1. The family at Tyringham consiste ordina- 
rily of one hundred members. ‘The farm is un- 
derstood to contain more than one thousand acres, 
principally situated on the side of a high hill, and 
running down into the valley, where it is erossed 
by the small stream called Hop brook, which emp- 
ties into the Housatonic river at South Lee. The 
view from this eminence, as the prospect extends 
towards the northwest, embracing the village of 
Lenox, “set upon a hill,” with the whole interve- 
ning valley of'a diversified aspect and luxuriantsoil, 
the little manufacturing bee-hive of South Lee, 
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and the many rich summits every where scattered | 
‘n the background of the picture, their tops and | 
les fiinyed with the chesnut and the rock maple, | 
:i the noble pile of Saddle-Mountain lying in 
e distant perspective like a contemplative giant 
1 his repose, is among the most beautiful of those 
achanting views, which are constantly opening 
upon the traveller, in this picturesque region. 
The priucipal object of their farming, at Ty- 
ringham, is the raising of stock; neat cattle espe- 
ciaily. Their dairy is well managed; and they 
have a garden of four or five acres, devoted to the 
raising of garden seeds and medicinal herbs, un- 
der skilful and successful cultivation. ‘Their an- 





nual sales have sometimes amounted to $3,100; 
and they allow to their agents twenty-five per 
cent. commission on sales, and take back what is 
unsold. They produce some wheat, corn, and oats ; 
and they are now effecting with great labor and 
admurable skill the redemption of extensive alluvial 
meadows on Hopbrook, by draining, rooting out 
the stumps, and cultivating the soil, which will 
bring these lands under a course of most produc- 
tive improvement. 

Of the religion of this peculiar people, it is not 
for me in this place to speak. A religion which 
holds the severest restraint over appetites and 
passions ever liable by their excess to lead men 
astray, which encourages industry, frugality, mu- 
tual love and kindness, and that which is certain- 
ly not lowest in the scale of virtues, the most ex- 
emplary neatness and order in every thing, is so 
far entitled to respect and commendation, Under 
whatever aspect we view it, we have at least oc- 
sasion to congratulate ourselves, that we live un- 
der a government tolerant to every honest differ- 
ence uf worship and opinion; and to.remember, 
that the same principle, which secures freedom to 
ourselves, should guarantee to others a like boon. 

2. The establishment of the brethern. at Pitts- 
field and Hancock, consists of about seven hun- 
dred acres, lying together; and is possessed by 
three large families, containing upwards of three 
hundred individuals. They are united for all the 
the general purposes of their society ; but in their 
financial. concerns are as families separate from 
eachother. ‘The land is not of the best descrip- 
tion, being low, cold and wet; and their attention 
is mainly directed to the cultivation of grass and 
garden seeds, and the keeping of cows and sheep. 
Their first purpose is for their own supply. They 
raise the best they can, and they eat the best they 
raise ; and though from their temperate and care- 
ful habits their thrift is remarkable, yet the accu- 
mulation of property is eyidently not a principal 
object with them. ‘They have various mechani- 
cal contrivances. by which their labor is abridged 
or lichtened. ‘They have made the best use of 
water-power which their place furnishes, and hus- 
band it with care and economy. They have an 
extensive saw-mill carried by water, and all their 
fuel is cut inthe same way. A simple arrange- 
ment which it may appear trifling to mention, im- 
pressed me by its shrewdness and good judgment. 
Ordinarily, fire wood is piled horizontally, and 
when exposed to the weather, becomes water 
soaked and mouldy. ‘Their billets of wood, being 
sawed, were stacked up in convenient piles, the 
sticks being placed upright on the end, sa that 
any water which fell upon the pile was immedia- 





tely drained off. After being sawed, they were 
neatly put up under cover. 





= a 
I have already referred to their magnifigg 
barn, built of stone, of a circular form three a 
in height, ninety-six feet in diameter, and capable 
as well as may be calculated, of containing fron 
three to four huncred tous of hay. The CAMS enter 
in the second story ; the floor or drive-way is on 
tinued round by the wall for the whole of the cis. 
cle, so that the cart passes round the entire dia. 
tance, and when the hay is discharged, goes io 
at the same door at which it entered. Ajj the 
hay,is deposited in the centre. Severa! Joadej 
wagons may stand on the floor, and be sheliere, 
and unloaded atthe same time. The roof jg g 
beautilul and curious specimen of carpentry, an4 
appears to be most securely supported. {p the 
centre of the floor, there rises to the apex of the 
roofa single column as large as an admiral’s may 
around which a hollow frame of slats is fixed, an} 
which serves asa ventilator or chimney to dis. 
charge the steam of the hay. It is open at the 
top, and protected by a small cupola against the 
rain. Atthe same time the bay is raised from 
the ground, about a foot, by an open floor of slats, 
so that there is, while the hay is new, a constant 
circulation of air up this chimney; and one of the 
friends informed me that the steam passing {rom 
the hay in this mode was oftentimes so dense, 
that, to use his own expression, ‘you could wash 
your hands in it.” The arrangements ‘or the cat- 
tle are in the lower story, where every animal has 
its place and number, and where every cow is 
designated by a label on the post as in milk or 
otherwise. In this circular form, there is of course 
a considerable loss of room; yet the method of 
feeding is easy; the place is kept clean; the whole 
arrangements are convenient; and the kindly 
treated animals standing around this huge mass 
of hay, have at least the pleasure of seeing the 
good things in store for them. These friends have 
singular advantages, in the amount of labor which 
they are able at any time to command, and apply 
to any object which they have in view; and their 
establishment presents a beautiful illustration 0 
advaniages of well-directed industry, neatness, 
and order. The great rule of domestic economy, 
‘‘a place for every thing, and every thing in Is 
place,” is nowhere more strikingly exemplified; 
and though they make no pretensions to the fine 
arts, and have little of what is called taste, yet al 
their arrangements, and the products of the 
labor, exhibit the proofs of thoroughness, perma- 

nency, utility, and substantial comfort. 

Their dairy is exquisitely neat in every patt o! 
it. Their piggery is the exclusive concern 0! 
single individual; and illustrates the utility ® 
large concern of’ a division’of labor and of indi 
dual responsibility. They have attempted %® 
improvement of their neat stock, by the introduc- 
tion of some of the improved breeds, and the 
young stock which they were raising from ‘hs 
cross, promised extremely well, though no PP 
tunity had been had to test its qualities for ™'* 
Their land is considered in a great measure unl 
vorable to the production of grain ; and a arg 
portion of their bread-stuff therefore is pute ia 
They have likewise occasionally hired exten 
tracts of meadow on the Mohawk river I 
state of New York, which they have epi 
by colonies, in order to obtain brush for the _~ 
ufacture of brooms, a branch of business W 

: ' derable 
heretofore they have carried on to a cons! 
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peer They keep a large flock - pte and 
ail theit woollen fabrics are manufactured among 
al “iyg, ‘hey likewise are very extensively 
anol in the raising of garden seeds, which 
eigee up in avery neat manner, as is well 
are pul UP ie : 

gown, and distributed over the country. 

A three story brick building or college, erected 
or one of their families, is myst remarkable for 
its neatness and the excellence of the materials 
gud workmanship. What by the the “world’s 
people,” isealled taste, that is a study of sym- 
metry and beauty in the forms of objects, is studi- 
ously abjured by this remarkable community. 
Yeti the perfection of finish, which they bestow 
ypon every production of their mechanical in- 
dustry, they show that native perception of fitness, 
order, and harmony, which constitute the elements 
of the most cultivated and refined taste. ‘The 
same amount of expense and labor, of which 
they are never sparing, already devoted to the con- 
struction of their buildings and the arrangement 
of their grounds, had they indulged themselves 
even ina slight degree in tasteful ornament and 
enbellishment, without impairing at ail the con- 
venience, utility, or permanence of their works, 
might have rendered them extremely beautiful. 
lnso doing they would have found in them a 
new and prolific source of pleasure, may I not add 
aso of improvement. I know their candor will 
pardon these suggestions which have no unkind 
origin; and which have their foundation in the 
universal beauty of the natural world, as seen 
every where and always, even in the perishable 
uystals of the frost, and the fading tints of the 
sky, in the plumage of the birds, in the unrival- 
ed splendors of the vegetable world; in a word, 
every production of the divine power and good- 
ness, from an atom floating in the sunbeam, to a 
janet wheeling its course in the glittering ar- 
thes of the skies. 














RUTA BAGA. 
From the same. 


_ Ruta baga are differently estimated by different 
intividuals. Mr. Merrill of Lee, Valet. of Stock- 
bridge, Lawton of Sheffield, Bacon and Chapin of 
Richmond, Colt, Goodrich and Plunkett of Pitts- 
ell, tighly approve of ruta baga; and some of 
‘a consider them of equal value with potatoes 
Tswine or cattle. Mr. Werden of Richmond, 
‘sikes them, and says the general experience of 
‘mers there is against them. It is difficult to 
nr a these contradictory statements. They 
sal yno means so nutritious as potatoes, espe- 
~, those kinds of potatoes which are most fari- 
- ‘ous; and they are not comparable to carrots 
ror or the sugar-beet for feeding stock. 
sop ed ate @ valuable, though an exhausting 
md and are raised at comparatively little ex- 
— The golden yellow turnips with purple 
8 ate the preferable kind. The white kinds, 


an 
i “ty called the French turnips, are an in- 
ant, 
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Mr. Ashburner of Stockbridge, whose cultiva- 
tion of vegetables is no where excelled in neatness 
and productiveness, is in the habit of transplanting ° 
his sugar-beet by merely making a hole with a 
hoe, and laying them in horizontally, keeping the 
tops free. He has found planting with a dibble 
too slow a process; and the plant is not so likely 
io live, as the fine dirt is not so easily brought up 
to the small roots of the plant. He has tried the 
transplanting of wheat by way of experiment, but 
it was not successiul. 

[ have transplanted ruta baga with great des- 
patch and entire success, simply by ploughing a 
furrow, then taking the plants from a seed-bed, 
dipping them in water, separating them and lay- 
ing them along in the furrow, with the top on the 
furrow-slice, at a distance of a foot apart, as fast 
as aman could walk; and soon following with a 
plough and covering them. [t is well to go over 
the ground with a hoe, to relieve plants that may 
be too deeply buried, and to cover those which 
may by accident have been left exposed. ‘They 
are almost certain to live; and I have thought the 
work not more than to thin them out, when the 
are sowed thickly, where they are to stand. 
There is an additional advantage in this method, 
that the plants may be forwarded in the nursery, 
when it is not in your power to prepare the land in 
season for sowing the crop where they are intend- 
ed to stand. Iam not able to say whether the 
sugar-beet is as tenacious of life; but the experi- 
ments of Mr. ‘Ashburner lead to such a pre- 
sumption. 








THE ALCHYMY OF THE DUST HOLE. 


From the London Globe. 


The transmutation of earth into the precious me- 
tals is carried on with facility in this metropolis ; 
the very dirt of some of the parishes is as eagerly 
sought foras place and profit. InSt. Marylebone, 
the present contractor has paid £1,890 per an- 
num forthedust! In St. George Hanover square, 
the contractor gives £1,230 for the privilege of 
sweeping the streets ; St. Martin’s parish received 
last year, from thecontractor £250, and he swept 
the streets into the bargain! St. James’ parish 
paid £100 for sweeping, and received £200 for 
the breeze, being a balance in favor of the par- 
ish of £100. St. Paul’s, Covent-Garden, received 
£150 trom the contractor last year, and this year 
will receive £210. So, by aspecies of mercan- 
tile legerdemain, or modern alchymy, the enor- 
mormous sum of £3,780 yearly is received alone 
for the accumulated dirt of five parishes. 


HEADING DOWN PEACH TREES. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


The easy culture, and rareness of disease in the 
peach tree, in western New York, nas caused 


Mr. Merrill of Lee, applied them to the fatting | little attention to be bestowed upon it after trans- 
Toke of _much success. He purchased a| planting. ‘There is, however, good reason for be- 
* of cattle in the fall, in low flesh, at $50, and | lieving that the quality of the fruit may in many 
m through the winter on two bush- | instances be greatly improved by heading down 
ga each per day, with good hay but | the old tops. 
ho other provender, he sold them in the 


It may be observed that in general peach trees 





lor $170, at $8 per 100 Ibs. 





after becoming twelve or fifteen years old begin to 
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bear {fruit of diminished size and flavor. At the 
same time, the growth becomes less thrifty. By 
removing a part of the branches, new and vigo- 
rous shoots are immediately shot forth, possessing 
the same thriftiness of growth, and bearing the 
same large and fine fruit that are produced from 
young trees. This is frequently observed to take 
place spontaneously, where old trees, loaded with 
fruit, had been broken down by the wind, and 


young shoots had subsequently shot up. 
J. 5. 'T. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


ESSAY ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Grorce D. Armstrong, Prof. of Nat. Philosophy 
and Chemistry, in Washington College, Va. 


CHapter IX. 


PRODUCTION AND GROWTH OF BUDS. POINTS 
OF PRODUCTION. TIME OF PRODUCTION. 
PROPAGATION OF PLANTS BY MEANS OF 
BUDS. 


Leaf buds, as they protrude from the stem, have 
the form of little conical projections ; and when cut 
across, seem to be of a uniform texture. In this 
condition they must be regarded as growing points, 
consisting of a highly excitable mass of parenchy- 
matous matter, originating in, and immediately 
connected with the pith ; for although they appear 
to arise from the bark, yet in reality they are con- 
nected with the very centre of the’stem. In exo- 
gens they always arise either from the termination 
of the pith, or else from the outer end of one of the 
medullary rays. In endogens their origin has not 
been traced with the same exactness ; but there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that they arise 
from the pulpy substance which, in these plants, 
corresponds to the medullary system of exogens. 
The formation and growth of a bud is thus describ- 
ed by Lindley: ‘Before organization commences 
in the germ, the embryo branch is an insulated ves- 
icle, connected with ‘the parent stem merely by 
cellular matter. The effect of the organic power 
is the addition of new matter to this living vesicle, 
or punctum saliens, and the evolution of new parts, 
till gradually extending in the direction of its axis, 
it unites with and becomes a: part of the parent 
plant. Inthe germ thus situated and supplied 
with nutriment by the cellular tissue surrounding 
it, the organization of the branch commences as 
from acentre. The first part which can be dis- 
tinctly recognized is the pith; surrounding this, 
we next perceive lines which are the first traces 
of the spiral vessels of the future branch, running 
in a direction from the centre of the parent branch 
to the peak of the germ; indications of the sepa- 
ration of the cellular matter into scales are next 
perceptible ; butthe whole bud or germ is still a 
truly insulated body, and continues so until cir- 
cumstances favorable to its complete evolution oc- 
cur, however distant from its formation. No de- 
terminate period, therefore, is fixed for the protru- 
sion of the germ into a bud; but at whatever time 
this may happen, its course is traceable from the 
medullary sheath surrounding the pith, to the sur- 
face on which it appears, by a pale streak of 
parenchymatous matter, traversing each annual, 
concentric, ligneous layer. But this parenchyma- 
tous track only marks the advancement of the vi- 





= 
tal speck or germ to the surface of each annual 
belt of wood ; and is altogether useless ag f,, 
regards the germ, except in the belt on the Curlaes 
of which that germ is seated, with the life of whieh 
indeed, its vitality is intimately connected, p,.’ 
stroy this, and the germ becomes extinct; ayo, 
ment its vital energy, and the germ is unfolis) 
into a perfect bud.and branch ; but leave things 4 
they are, and the germ will advance to the surfie, 
of the next year’s belt of wood, and so on py. 
gressively, until it be ultimately unfolded, or perish 
with the destruction of the tree. The twig, there. 
fore, which appears on the surface of an old ho). 
low trunk, is still to be regarded as having origi. 
nated in the first year of the growth of that pay 
of the trunk, however old it may now be; ang jj, 
progress is traceable through the shell of the woo 
which still remains free from decay.” 

“Itis a curious fact, worthy of remark, that the 
germ, if not yet unfolded, will not advance through 
any belt of wood, not actually belonging to the 
stem on which it originated, however intimately 
connected with it that belt may be ; and that the 
specific action necessary for perpetuating the germ, 
cannot be begun in any one of a succession of con- 
centric belts, when it has not originated in the firs 
of the succession.”” Where two branches have 
grown together, a bud originating in one, can 
never protrude through a layer of the other, no 
matter how intimately the two may have become 
united. ‘When a bud protrudes to form a branch, 
the perpendicular vessels of the part on which it 
appears, separate to permit it to pass between 
them, and afterwards meet again and pursue their 
original direction ; a circumstance which seems to 
determine that buds, although attached to the Fe 
rent stem, are truly distinct individuals ; the lat. 
eral or vivaperous progeny of the stem, or of the 
branch on which they grow.” If it be true, a 
Loudon remarks in his ‘Encyclopedia of Agric 
ture,’ that in attempting to improve by cultivation, 
we must imitate nature exactly, or at least, mus! 
operate in those ways only of which nature fur- 
nishes an example, in the natural growth ol a 
bud we see our authority for artificial budding. | 
placing the ‘bud of’ one tree beneath the bark¢ 
another, and in such a way that its axis comes ii 
contact with one of the medullary rays of that 
stem, we are but imitating the example set us, 
the natural growth of every bud. 

Buds appear at the axils of the leaves only, 2 
nerally one to each leaf, sometimes however, 31" 
the peach, we may notice several springing ! 
the same point; formed in such positions they are 
protected by the shade of the leaves from the hot 
sunshine of August and September, which othe 
wise might destroy bodies so delicately organ!” 
as they are when first formed. If one of these ° 
be carefully dissected and examined, the rudimen 
of all the leaves which were to have been develo 
during the next summer,may be discovered cart 
ly and closely packed together. ‘‘N oe one 
more curious than the manner in which thes. 
tle rudiments of leaves are packed away ee 
the bud, so as to occupy the smallest po 
quantity of room; or more remarkaole than 
exactness with which the particular mode shay 
ing, which may be peculiar to a given 2 ome y 
observed in every bud of every individual * "i 
that species. There is no uncertainty 10 | the 
position of these minute parts, no confusion ! 
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t, nor any thing left to chance; but 
arrange ais sO sdaniby iced by some great 
every J varying superintendent power, that the 
- - in which the young leaves are folded up 
sg 00 adopted for purposes of systematic ar- 
ngemedt under the name of vernation or perfo- 
oe the spring and first part of the summer, 
the young shoots of a tree increase in length ra- 
ijjy; but about the first or middle of August 
this increase Cases almost entirely, and the vital 
energy of the plant is directed, in part to the per- 
fection of its seed, in part to the formation of wood 
«give solidity and strength to the new stem, and 
ig part to the productions of buds. In order to 

rotect the rudimentary leaves which these buds 
contain, from the storms of winter, they are al- 
wavs covered with stiff hard scales. For their 
further protection, and to prevent their being pene- 
trated by snow or rain, these buds are sometimes 
covered with a sort of resin, as in the balsam; at 
other times with hairs lying close to their sides, and 
(ming a kind of thatch to shed the rain, as in 
the hickory. The leaves of a tree always require 
two seasons to bring them to perfection; the first 
season they appear in the form of the rudimentary 
eaves discoverable in the leaf bud, and never un- 
tithe second year do they complete their devel- 
opement, and appear as fully formed leaves. 

When leaf buds appear at any other part of the 
stem except the axils of the !eaves, they are con- 
sidered as altogether irregular in their position, and 
ar termed adventitious buds. Such are the buds 
which often arise from the roots of some plants, 
asthe Lombardy poplar; and those which grow 
im the roots of most plants, when the stem is 
ut off close tothe ground. With the cause of 
this occasional appearance of buds on those parts 

tich do not ordinarily produce them, botanists 
ar altogether unacquainted; this, however, seems 
0 be certain, that it is the cellular parts alone 
which give origin to buds, and further, that the 
lular part of any organ, be it root, stem or leaf, 
may produce buds. ‘“Thus, they are of constant 
occurrence at the margin of the leaves of the bryo- 
plyllum ; they are generated in abundance by the 
Tools of the cydonia japonica, and they have been 
eel sprouting from the surface of the leaves of 

he star of Bethtehem.”? 

Voen by cultivation we have obtained any 
particular variety of a plant, we can propagate 
"a Variety only by means of the buds ; as is ex- 
plied in the common operations of grafting 
ni budding. Whenever a plant is propagated 
rps of a bud, whether that bud be set in the 
onde is sometimes done, or upon the stem of 
site, sar as isthe more common practice, 
hy ook upon the new plant, rather as a con- 
8 of the old one, than as a new plant, pro- 
0 called. If we resort to the seed for the 
* “vie propagation, we will almost always 
ato that € new plant belongs to the species, but 
das variety of the species from which the 
inl ia taken, _ This fact should be borne in 
ae be attempting to multiply such plants as 

€n improved by cultivation. 





CHaApTrerR X. 


ORGANS OF FRUCTIFICATION., FLORAL EN- 
VELOPES. STAMENS AND PISTILS. PROOF 
OF THE SEXUALITY OF THESE ORGANS, LIN- 
NEUS’ EXPERIEENTS. HYBRID PLANTS. 


Having completed our examination of the or- 
gans of vegetation, viz., the root, the stem, and 
the leaves, we will now turn to the organs of fruc- 
tification, 7. e. those organs which are more par- 
ticularly concerned in the production and perfec- 
tion of the seed or fruit. These organs taken col- 
lectively, form what is commonly called the flower. 
We will assume the flower of the peach (amygda- 
lus persica) as our type. If we examine this 
flower, commencing at its base, or the point at 
which it is inserted upon the stem, we will find, 
first, a circle of five scale-like leaves; these are 
termed sepals, and, taken collectively, form the ca- 
lyx or flower-cup. Next to these we find a circle 
of five colored leaves, larger, more perfect in their 
form, and more delicate in their structure, than 
those of the first or outer circle; these are termed 
petals, and taken collectively form the corolla. 
Immediately within these, we find tea or more 
small stem-like organs, surrounding the central 
organ of the flower; these are termed stamens ; 
and the central organ the pistil. Such is the form 
which the flower presents in most plants, varying 
only in the:number of each particular class of or- 
gans. From this, its typical or normal form, we 
meet with many variations. In the white llily, 
(liltium candidum ), there is no calyx, the corolla 
being joined immediately upon the stem. In 
grasses and other allied gener of plants, we find 
a calyx, but no corolla. In the flowers of the oak, 
the Lombardy poplar, &c., we find neither calyx 
nor corolla, but simply a little scale situated at the 
base of the stamens and pistils. In the flowers 
of some other plants we find no traces of either 
calyx or corolla, nor even a scale. The only or- 
gans which seem to be essential to the perfection 
of ‘the seed, are the stamens and pistils; and 
hence, all flowers in which these are found, are 
considered perfect flowers. 

It frequently happens that the calyx and corolla 
run so much into each other that it is impossible to 
tell where the one ends, or the other begins, as in 
the flower of the Carolina alspice, ( calycanthus 
floridus,) and in that of the white water-lily 
(nymphaa odorata.) For this reason as well as 
because their office is supposed to be pretty nearly 
the same, they are generally classed together by 
the vegetable physiologist, and the common name 
of floral envelopes is apphed tothem. When the 
calyx is distinguishable from the corolla it is com- 
monly known by being smaller, greener, more 
leaf-like and more permanent than that organ. 
These characters however, will not always serve 
to distinguish it; for we find it larger and more 
richly colored than the corolla, in the ear-drop 
(fuchsia magellanica,) and less permanent in the 
different species of poppy (papaver.) In fact, 
there seems to be no better way of defining the 
calyx, than as the outer circle of the floral enve- 
lope ; and consequently the name is so applied, 


whatever the color, size, or other characters of 


that circle may be. If there is but one circle, that 
one is generally termed the calyx. The corolla, 
which is often to be known from the calyx, only by 
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its being situated between that organ and the sta- 
mens, is nevertheless, generally the most conspi- 
cuous part of the plant, because of the gay colors 
and fragrant odors which reside in it. ‘The tissue 
of which the corolla consists is uniformly colorless 
and transparent; the bright colors for which it is 


so remarkable, being caused by minute drops of 


colored liquid, lying in its cells. 

Respecting the office of the floral envelope, 
there has been some difference o! opinion, in time 
past ; if, indeed, we are to regard those crude fan- 
cies to which some naturalists have given utter- 
ance, as a sober expression of their opinions. 
The commonly received opinion at the present day 
is, that ‘the office of the floral envelopes is, in 
part, to act as a protection to the stamens and pis- 
tils whilst they are young; guarding them from 
sudden variations in temperature, by the thin lay- 
ers of air which they cause to be interposed be- 
‘tween those parts and the atmosphere;” and also, 
‘that when green they act like the leaves, they act 
as elaborators of food, on which the stamens and 
pistils may be nourished ; and when colored, con- 
vert the fecule deposited at their bases into sugar, 
for the same purpose.” 

The stamens, in the flower of the peach, con- 
sist of two very distinct parts, viz., a slender 
white stalk, called the filament, anda yellow head, 
called the anther. When the anther is ripe, it 
opens and discharges a yellow dust, called the 
pollen. ‘The pollen, when examined with the mi- 





[No. 5 
among animals, in the production of their youn. 
hence, they have received the name of sexuai » 
gans; the stamens being considered the fertiliz),, 
system, and. the pistils the fructifying sysie,, 
The idea of sexuality among vegetables, appe,, 
to have been entertained by some of the old Greek 
and Roman naturalists. Theophrastus gia. 
guished the male and female flowers, in the ¢, 
( abies) and willow, (saliz, ) and affirms that th. 
truit of the female palm will not germinate, unjo 
the pollen of the male be shaken over the piatils o 
the female flower, previous to the ripening of the 
seed. 

The same idea appears to have been entertain. 
ed and acted upon, by the Arabians, in egy! 
times. Dr. Hasselquist in a letter to Linneys, 
dated Alexandria, May 18th, 1750, gives a jy 
description of the manner in which the Amis 
treated the date-palm in order to make it bear 
fruit. As this letter is not only curious, but aly 
instructive, inasmuch as it sets the matter in ques. 
tion clearly before the mind of the reader, [ wil 
transcribe it in full. 

“The first thing I did after my arrival was to 
see the date-tree, the. ornament and a great par 
of the riches of this country. It had already bios. 
somed ; but [ had nevertheless, the pleasure 0! 
seeing how the Arabs assist its fecundation, ani 
thus secure to themselves a plentiful harvest of 
vegetable, which was so important to them, ani 
known to them many centuries belore any botar- 


——— 


croscope, is found to consist of a vast number of} ist dreamed of the difference of sexes in vegela- 


1 


little grains, varying from ., 


tos}, ofa line in di-| bles. The gardener informed me of this bejire| 


. . . | . . . 
ameter. If one of these grains be thrown upon had time to inquire; and would show me, as 4 
water, it soon swells, bursts, and discharges a tur- | very curious thing, the male and female of the 


bid fluid somewhat more dense than water. ‘The | date or palm tree ; nor could he conceive how |,2 


same effect is produced when it falls upon the | 


moistened extremity of the pistil. 

The pistils, in the flower of the peach, consist 
of three distinct parts, viz., the thickened base, 
called the ovary, the slender part interposed be- 
tween that and the rounded knob at the extremity, 
called the style, and the rounded knob, called the 
stigma. Of these parts the ovary and stigma are 
present in all pistils; but the stile is ofien wanting, 
and seenis to be no more essential than the foot- 
stalk to the leaf. On cutting the ovary open we 
discover within it the embryo seed. I have re- 
marked that the stamens and pis‘ils seem to be es- 
sential to the production and perfection of the seed. 
They are not, however, always present in the 
same flower. There is a class of plants which 


flowers, but upon the same stem. Of this class 
the Indian corn ( zea mays ) may be mentioned as 
an example; the staminate flowers, occupying 
what is commonly called the tassel, and the pisti!- 
late flowers, the young shuck, the silk of the ear, 
being in fact the pistils of those flowers. There is 
also another class of plants which have their 
staminate and pistillate flowers upon separate 

lants. Of this class the willow ( sali) and the 
iemp (cannabis ) may be mentioned as examples. 
Where the staminate and pistillate flowers are on 
the same stem, they are said to be moneecious, or in 
asingle household; where they are on different 
stalks they are said to be diccious, or in two 
households. 

‘The stamens and pistils are now generally be- 
lieved to perform offices in the production of the 
perlect seed, similar to those of the different sexes 














. a clas ral pieces, 
have their stamens and pistils situated in separate | A piece of this spadix with male flowers the put 


Frank lately arrived, could know it belore; jor 
says he, all who have yet come from Europe. 
see this country, have regarded this relation eile 
asa fable or miracle. The Arab seeing we 
clined to be further informed, accompanied me ani 
my French interpreter to a palin-tree, which wa 
very full of young fruit, and had by him beei 
wedded or fecundated with the male, when bot 
were in blossom. This the Arabs do in the \0 
lowing manner: When the spadix has lems 
flowers that come out of its spatha, they ser 
out a tree that has male flowers, (which ther 
know by experience,) the spadix of which has 


‘not yet bursted out of its spatha; this they op 


take out the spadix, and cut it lengthwise ins 
but take care not to kurt the flowers 


lenathwise between the small branches 0 tH 
spadix which has female flowers, and then lay 8 
leaf of the palm over the branches. In this sv 
tion I yet saw the greatest part of the an 
which bore their young fruit ; but the male Hiv 
ers which were put between were withered. . 
Arab besides gave me the following aneotots 
First, unless they in this manner wed, and fecut 
date the date-tree, it bears no fruit. Secon 





‘unopened spathw with male flowers, 


. -e some 

they always take the precaution to a , 

. ’ ro . 

. : se, If 

year to another, to be applied for this Purp” 

> op gull 

case the male flowers should miscarry: ° st 

damage. Thirdly, if they permit the cal 
the male flowers to burst or come out, It) 





. . "here 
useless for the purpose of fecundation. he’ 
fore, the person who cultivates date-trees 





. - : ose if 'e 
careful to hit the right time for assisting ("" 
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jaion, which is almost the‘only article in their 
cun AllOuy . 
cultures Fourthly, on opening the spatha he finds 
ithe male flowers full of a liquid, which resem- 
hes the finest dew ; itis of a sweet and pleasant 
iaste, resembling much the taste of fresh dates, 
but much more refined and aromatic ; this was 
likewise confirmed by my interpreter, who had 
jived thirty-two years in Egypt, and therefore, 
nad opportunities enough of tasting both the nec- 
iar of the blossoms and the fresh dates.” 

This letter was written at a time when the sex- 
yaity of the organs of plants was a matter of 
conttoversy among botanists. Since then it has 
been settled by experiments of the most satis- 
qetory nature, which have been ofien repeated. 
Among these experiments there are none which 
are more satisfactory, or afford a better example of 
what experiments on such a subject should be 
than those of Linneeus; and for these reasons 
shall give them in full, from Smith’s translation of 
‘Lioneus’ Dissertation on the sexes of’ plants,’ 
published as early as 1769. 

“{n the month of January 1760, the autholyza 
cynonia flowered in a pot in my parlor, but pro- 
duced no fruit, the air of the room not being suffi- 
ciently agitated to waft the pollen to the stigma. 
(ne day about noon, seeing the stigma very moist, 
| plucked off one of the anther, by means of a 
small pair of forceps, and gently rubbed it on one 
of theexpanded sugmata. The spike of flowers 
remained eight or ten days longer; when I ob- 
served, on gathering the branch for my herbarium, 
that the fruit of that flower only on which the ex- 
periment had been made had swelled to the size 
ofabean. I then dissected this fruit, and disco- 
vered that one of the three cells contained seeds 
in considerable numbers, the other two being en- 
tirely withered. 

“In the month of April 1 sowed the seed of 
hemp (cannabis ) in two different pots. The young 
plants came up so plentifully that each pot con- 
tained 30 or 40. I placed each by the light of a 
window, but in different and remote apartments. 
The hemp grew extremely well in both pots. In 
one of them, I permitted the male and female 
plants to remain together, to flower and bear fruit. 
Which ripened in July; and being macerated in 
wale, and committed to the earth, sprung up in 
(welve days. From the other, however, I re- 
moved all"the male planis as soon as they were 
old enough for me to distinguish them from the fe- 
males. The remaining females grew very well, 
‘nd presented their long pistilla in great abun- 
nee, these flowers continuing a yery long time, 
; sl in expectation of their mates; while the 
3 












sep the other pot had already ripened their 
} ute rt rer pistilla having, quite in a different man- 
I thers “ as soon as the males had discharged all 
pollen. It was certainly a beautiful and tru- 
‘ jo spectacle, to see the unimpregnated 
0 Sourieh Preserve their pistilla so long green and 
i il the he hot permitting them to begin to fade 
a |, mes ad heen for a considerable time exposed 
HE these ms to the male pollen. Afterwards, when 
examine plants began to decay through age, I 
7 a all their calyces in the presence of seve- 
| ing. a and found them large and flourish- 
oe brown —— every one of the seed-buds was 
© ox yipin Pressed, membranaceous, and dry; not 
ing any appearance of cotyledon or pulp. 


ene : . 
fe \. lam perfectly convinced, that the circum- 
oL. VIT~34 ; 
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stance which authors have recorded, of the female 
hemp having produced seeds although deprived 
of the male, could only have happened by means 
of pollen brought bv the wind from some distant 
place. No experiment can be more easily per- 
formed than the above ; none more satisfactory in 
demonstrating the sexuality of" plants. 

“The clutia tenella was in like manner kept 
growing in my window, through the months of 
June and July. The male plant was in one pot, 
and the female in another. The latter abounded 
in fruit, not one of its flowers proving abortive. I 
removed the two pots into different windows of the 
same apartment; still all the female flowers con- 
tinued to become fruitful. At length I took away 
the male entirely, leaving the female alone, and 
cutting off all the flowers which it had already 
borne. Every day new ones appeared from the 
axils of the leaves; each remaining eight or ten 
days; after which, their foot-stalks turning yellow, 
they fell barren to the ground. A botanical friend, 
who had amused himself with observing this phe- 
nomenon with me, persuaded me to bring from the 
stove” (or hot-house, as it is more commonly 
termed in this country) ‘‘in the garden, a single 
male flower, which he placed over one of the 
female ones, then in periection, tying a piece of 
red silk round its pistillum, to markit. ‘The next 
day, the male fower was taken away, and this sin- 
cle seed-bud remained, and bore fruit. Afierwards, 
I took another male flower out of the same stove, 
and with a pair of slender forceps pinched off one 
of its anthers, which I afterwards gently scratched 
with a feather, so that a very small portion of its 
pollen was discharged upon one of the three stig- 
mata of a female flower, the two other stigmata 
being covered with paper. This [ruit likewise at- 
tained its due size; and on being cut transversely, 
exhibited one cell filled with large seed, and the 
other two empty. The rest of the flowers, being 
unimpregnated, faded and fell off. ‘This experi- 
ment may be performed with as little trouble as 
the former. 

“The datisca cannabina (or false hemp) came 
up in my garden from seed, ten years ago, and 
has every year been plentifully increased by means 
of its perennial roots. Flowers in great numbers 
have been produced by it; but being all females, 
they proved abortive. Being desirous of obtain- 
ing male plants, I procured more seed from Paris. 
Some more plants were raised; but these like- 
wise, to my great mortification, all proved females, 
and bore flowers, but no fruit. Inthe year 1757, 
[ received another parcel of seed. From these I 
obtained a few male plants, which flowered in 
1758. These were planted at a great distance 
from the females; and when their flowers were 
just ready to emit their pollen, holding a paper un- 
der them, I gently shook the spike, or panicle, 
with my finger, till the paper was almost covered 
with the yellow powder. I carried this to the fe- 
males, which were flowering in another part of 
the garden, and placed it over them. A cold night 
soon afier destroyed these datiscus, with many 
other plants much earlier than usual. Neverthe- 
less, when I examined the flowers of those plants 
which I had sprinkled with the fertilizing powder, 
I found the seeds of their due magnitude, whilse 
in more remote datiscus, which had not been im- 
pregnated with pollen, no traces of seeds were vi- 
sible. 
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‘‘]T removed an urn, in which the asphodelys 


fistulosus was growing, to one corner of the gar. 


ee 








“Several species of momordica cultivated with 
us, like other Indian vegetables, in close stoves, 


have frequently borne female flowers ; which, al- 
though at first very vigorous, after a short time 
have constantly faded, and turned yellow, without 
perfecting any seed, till | instructed the gardener 
as soon as he observed a female flower, to gather 
a male one, and place it above the female. By 
this contrivance we are so certain of obtaining 
fruit, that we dare pledge ourselves to make any 
female flower fertile that shall be fixed upon. 

‘The jatropha urens has flowered every year 
in my hot-house ; but the female flowers coming 
before the males, in a week’s time dropped their 
petals, and faded before the latter were opened ; 
from this cause no fruit had been produced, but 
the germina themselves had fallen off. We have 
therefore never had any fruit of the jatropha till 
the year 1752, when the male flowers were in full 
vigor on a tall tree at the same time the females 
began to appear on a small jatropha which was 

growing in a garden pot. I placed this pot under 
the other tree, by which means the female flow- 
ers bore seed, which grew on being sown. Ihave 
frequently since, amused myself with taking the 
male flowers from one plant, and scattering them 
over the female flowers of another, and have al- 
ways found the seed of the latter impregnated in 
this way. 

‘¢ Two years ago, I placed a piece of paper un- 
der some of these male -flowers, and afterwards 
folded up the pollen which had fallen upon it, pre- 
serving it so folded up, if I remember aright, four 
or six weeks, at the end of which time, another 
branch of the same jatropha was.in blossom. I 
then took the pollen which I had so long preserved 
in paper, and strewed it oveg three female flow- 
ers, the only ones at that time expanded. These 
three females proved fruitful, while all the rest 
which grew in the same bunch« fell off abortive. 

‘¢ The interior petals of the ornithogalum can- 
adense,’ (commonly called Star of Bethlehem) 
‘‘cohere so closely together, that they only just 
admit the air to the germen, and will scarcely per- 
mit the pollen of another flower to pass; this 
flower produced every day new flowers and fruit, 
the fructification never failing, in any instance; 
I therefore, with the utmost care, extracted the 
anthers from one of these flowers with a hooked 
needle; and as I expected, this single flower 
proved barren. This experiment was repeated 
about a week afterwards, with the same effect. 

“IT removed all the anthers out of a flower of 
the scarlet-horned poppy, (chelidonium cornicula- 
tum,) which was growing*in a remote part of the 
garden; upon the first opening of its petals, and 
stripped off all the rest of the flowers; another da 
I treated another flower of the same plant ina 
similar manner, but sprinkled the pistil of this 
with the pollen borrowed from another plant of 
the same species ; the result was, that whilst the 
first flower produced no fruit, the second afforded 
very perfect seed. My design inthis experiment 
was to prove, that the mere removal of the an- 
thers from a flower, is not of itself sufficient to 
render the germ abortive. 

“ Having the nicotiana fruticasa growing in a 
garden pot and producing plenty of flowers and 
seed, | extracted the anthers from a newly ex- 
panded flower before they had burst, at the same 
time cutting away all the other flowers; this germ 
produced no fruit, nor did it even swell. 


den, and from one of the flowers, which had late. 
ly opened, | extracted its anthers ; this caused tho 
impregnation to fail. Another day I treated ano. 
ther flower in the same manner; but bringing 
flower from a plant in a different part of the gar. 
den, with which J sprinkled the pistil of the myj. 
ig one, its germen became by this means fryjt. 
ul. 

“ Jia chinensis, flowering in my stove, the 
windows of which were all shut, all its flower 
proved abortive. 1 therefore, took some of its ap. 
thers in a pair of pincers, and with them sprinkled 


| the pistils of two flowers, and the next day one 


stigma only of athird flower; the seed-buds of 
these flowers remained, grew to a large size, ani 
bore seed; the fruit of the third however, contain- 
ed perfect seed in only one of its three cells. Tp 
relate more experiments would only be to fatigue 
the reader unnecessarily. Every flower bears 
witness to the truth of the doctrine I have endea- 
voured to inculcate.” 

Adopting as true the doctrine of the sexuality 
of the stamens and pistils of plants, and of the 
production of the seed by. their joint action~a 
doctrine which Linneus has established by expe- 
riments as ingenious and satisfactery as those just 
detailed—we may notice in the habits of plants, 
and also in their structure and the position of their 
several paris, a remarkable adaptation to this end. 
In perfect flowers, the stamens or fertilizing or- 
gans are always situated immediately around the 
pistils, or fructifying organs; and are generally o/ 
such a length as is most suitable for scattering the 
pollen on the stigma. In flowers which naturally 
stand in an erect position, the stamens are then 
longer, or at least of the same length as the pis- 
tils ; whilst in nodding flowers, as in those of spot- 
ted lily, (liliwm canadense, ) the stamens are shott- 
er than the pistils. As the pollen naturally de- 
scends by its own gravity, the relative length oi 
these organs is evidently that which is best fitted 
for throwing it upon the pistil. ‘The anthers, or 
pollen cases, are possessed of a very considerable 
elastic spring, which, when they burst, serves (0 
throw the pollen upon the stigma. Sometimes, 0 
erect flowers, we find the stamens much shorter 
than the pisti!. Insuch cases, we will generally 
notice some especial contrivance for throwing the 
pollen upon the pistil. A very curious contn- 
vance of this kind is presented in the flowers 0! 
the laurel, or ivy as it is cemmonly called, (ral- 
mia.) In the sides of the cup-shaped corolla! 
that flower, there are a number of folds, which su 
round the anther in the unexpanded state of the 


a : | 
y | flower, and retain it for some time after the coro” 


has opened. In this position the filaments 0 
cessarily bent, with its convex side turned oul: 
wards, and thus is it retained until the action 
the sun has sufficiently increased its clasticil) YY 
enable it to break loose, and snap its pollen 
the stigma. The stigma itself is covered Wi" 
gummy liquid, which enables it to retain the p 
len cast upon it. ei 
Where the stamens and pistils are in _— 
flowers upon the same plant, the staminate vo 
ers are generally situated higher upon the om 
than the pistillate, as in the Indian corm \ ") 
mays) in which (as has been already remar 





. is° 
the staminate flowers form the tassel, and the P* 
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jae ones the young ear. Where this is not the 
. ie aod also in diceceous plants, the pollen is ge- 
a -eonveyed by the wind, or by insects, from 
= gower to the other. ‘The pollen of' the pines, 
moved by Winds, may often be seen, rising like a 
cloud above the forests; the particles thus dis- 
ceminated, fall upon the pistillate flowers, and fer- 
ijize the germ. A curious fact is stated by an 
ftalian writer, viz: that in places about 40 miles 
jistant, grew two palm trees, the one bearing 
gaminate flowers, the other pistillate ones, and 
ihat neither of them bore fruit for many years; 
put in process of time they grew so tall as to tow- 
er above all the objects near them. _The wind 
thus meeting with no obstruction, watied the pol- 
lent to the pistillate flowers, which to the aston- 
ishment of all, began to produce fruit. In such 
moneceous vines as the cucumber (cucumis sa- 
ficws,) the pollen is conveyed from flower to flow- 
er by insects, especially honey-bees. The ob- 
ject of the bee is in the discovery of honey; and 
whilst searching’for it, it unintentionally covers its 
body with pollen, which it conveys to the next 
dower it visits, and brushes off as it acquired it, 
byrummaging for honey; so that a part is almost 
unavoidably deposited upon the stigma, and fe- 
cundation is thus effected. “Nor is this altogether 
somuch a work of random, as it at first appears ; 
for ithas been observed that even insects, which 
donot upon the whole confine themselves to one 
species of flower, will yet very ofien remain du- 
rng the whole day upon the species they hap- 
pened first to alight upon in the morning.” The 
The agency of insects in transferring the pollen 
from one flower to another, should ‘be borne in 
mind, in cultivating such plants as the cucumber. 
Where they are raised in a hot-house or in ary 
other position, where insects have not free access 
tothem, the staminate flowers should always be 
taken off, and shaken over the pistillate ones. 
Many aquatic plants, which vegetate for the 
most part wholly immersed in water, and often at 
a considerable depth, gradually begin to elevate 
their stems as the season of flowering advances. At 
length, they rear their heads above the surface.of 
the water, open their flowers, and so continue un- 
tl ecundation is effected ; after which they again 
sink down to the bottom, to ripen and sow their 


el. The most remarkable example of tltis kind, | 


that of the valisneria spiralis, a plant which 
grows in the ponds and ditches of Italy. Loudon 
gives the following description of this’ curious 
Hlant. "Ihe plant is af the class diecia, produ- 
“og its fertile or pistillate flowers upon the extre- 
miyof along and slender stalk twisted spirally 
ke a cork-serew; which, uncoiling of its own ac- 
cord about the time of the opening of the blos- 
‘om, elevates the flawers to the surface of the wa- 
et, and leaves them to expand in the open air. 

€ staminate flowers are produced in great 
= undance, upon short upright stalks, issuing 
rn a different root, from which they detach 
) emselves about the time of the expansion of 
€ pistillate blossoms, mounting up like air-bub- 
wt. and suddenly expanding when they reach 
» cutface, where they float about in great num- 
. poe the pistillate flowers, and ofien cling 

m in clusters, so as to cover therd entirely ; 


tt ingi ie -egel ’ 
ns bringing the stamens and pistils in immedi- 
“e conta 


of dise h 


ct, and giving the anthers an opportunity 





stigma. When this operation has been perform- 
ed, the now uncoiled stalk of the pistillate plant 
begins again to assume its original spiral form, 
and gradually sinks down, as it gradually rose, to 
ripen its fruit at the bottom of the water. In 1819, 
I gathered these stalks, in the canals near Padua, 
upwards of ten feet long.” 

A knowledge of the true nature of the stamens 
and pistils, and also of the parts which they act, 
in the production and perfection of the seed, will 
enable us to explain a curivus fact, which every 
farmer must have observed, viz: the crossing of 
different varieties of a plant when growing near 
each other. When white corn is planted by the 
side of yellow corn, the ear produced will be of a 
character intermediate between the two. This 
effect is more remarkable in the case of white- 
corn and the small blue species, termed chicken 
corn, when raised side by side. The ear pro- 
duced in such a situation, will very often have the 
size of the first, and the color of the second 
speces. ‘This effect arises entirely, from the fall- 
ing of the pollen of the first upon the pistils of 
the second. Such an effect as this, we would na- 
turally expect to occur most frequently in the case 
of those plants which have their stamens and pis- 
tils in different flowers; and such is the fact, as de- 
termined by observation. Hence the necessi- 
ty of planting the different varieties of such plants 
at some distance from each other, if we wish to 
keep those varieties separate. 

This effect however, is not confined to such 
plants, nor is it necessarily the result of accident. 
It can be produced in any plant, by artificially fe- 
cundating the pistil of one variety with the pollen 
of another. The following experiment of Mr. 
Knight may be mentioned in proof this statement. 
“In 1787, a degenerate sort of pea was growing 
in my garden, which had not recovered its former 
vigor, even when removed to a better soil. Being 
thus a good subject of experiment, the stamens of 
a‘dozen of its flowers were destroyed, whilst the 
pistils were left uninjured. When the blossoms 
had attained their maturé size, the pollen of a 
very large and luxuriant gray pea was introduced 
into one-half: of them, but not in the other. The 
pods of both grew equaliy, but the seeds of the 
half which were unimpregnated, withered away 
without having, augmented beyond the size to 
which they had attained before the blossom ex- 
panded. ‘The seeds of the other half were aug- 
mented and, matured asin ordinary cases; and 
exhibited no diflerence from those of other plants 
of the same variety ; perhaps because the exter- 
nal coat of the seed was furnished by the pistillate 
plant. But when they were made to vegetate in 
the succeeding spring, the effect of the experi- 
ment was obvions. "The plants rose with great 
luxuriance, indicating in their stem, leaves, and 
fruit, the influence of this artificial impregnation ; 
the seeds produced, were of a dark gray-color. 
By impregnating the flowers of this variety with 
the pollen of others, the color was again changed, 
and new varieties obtained, superior in every res- 
pect to the original. on which the experiment was 
first made, an? attaining, in some cases, to a 
height of more than twelve feet.” 

These are cases of hybrid plants, produced from 
different species of the same genus; whether hy- 
brids can be produced from species belonging to 








arging their pollen immediately over the 





different genera, is a matter about which bota- 
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nists are not agreed. ‘lhe more common opinion 
at present is, that they can, in the case of differ- 
ent genera belonging to the same natural order ; 
and the experiments of Herbert, Sweet, and 
others, serve to confirm this opinion. Sweet states 
that he has produced-many new geraniums in this 
way. Mr. Knight states, that all his attempts to 
obtain them, proved unsucceseful. Linnaeus was 
of the opinion that they could be produced, and 
he even went farther, and asserted that they were 
produced in the ordinary course of nature. Ina 
dissertation, entitled ‘Plante Hybrida,’ he gives a 
list of 47 such plants, together with the plants 
from which he supposes then to have been pro- 
duced. For example, he considers the delphi- 
nium hybridum (a peculiar species of Jarkepur) 
a hybrid, produced from the aconitum naphellum 
(wolf’s-bane,) and the delphinium elatum, (ano- 
ther species of larkspur.) From the examples 
given in this dissertation, Linneeus draws this 
conclusion: ‘That only two species of each ge- 
nus existed ab origine ; and that all the variety ol 
species which now appears, has been produced by 
the unnatural scattering of the pollen of one spe- 
cies, upon the pistil of another species belonging 
to a different genus.” In this conclusion, he evi- 
dently goes farther than the facts of the case will 
justily him. 


CuapTer Xl. 


COLOR. CHANGES IN COLOR. 
CYANIC SERIES. 
FUGITIVE. 


XANTHIC AND 
ODORS; PERMANENT AND 
FLOWERING. 


There is no subject connected with the physi- 
ology of plants of which so little is certainly 
known, as the causes of the various and ever-va- 
rying colors with which flowersare adorned. “We 
eee flowers, marked with the strongest contrast of 
the most dissimilar.colors, reproduced with an ex- 
actness, which is most wonderful. We know 
that in some plants, without accident, without any 
visible constitutional change, or any known pre- 
disposing cause, a yellow flower will become pink, 
and a pink one yellow; and we know that if the 
portion of the stem whose flowers have been thus 
altered, be multiptied by the division of itself, the 
change is fixed, and may be continued for ever. 
A dingy brownish purple tutip will suddenly, and 
without warning, burst forth in the most radiant 
beauty, its dull disagreeable color disperse, a pure 
and spotless white taking its place, in part, and 
the brightest and deepest streaks of crimson add- 
ing richness to i's purity. If we look minutely to 
these circumstances, we shall find that each par- 
ticular cell has its own color; that there is no in- 
termixture of tinte, but that whatever the hues 
may be, each has its own cluster of cells to repre- 
sent it; and even in the midst of a large mass of 
uniform coloring, a few cells, or even a single one, 
will secrete a coloring matter which forms the 
strongest contrast with what surrounds it, as in 
the spotted lily, and similar cases.” Respecting 
the cause to which all these extraordinary circum- 
stances are to be ascribed, little is known. Still, 
observation and experiment have put us in posses- 
sion of some facts respecting this subject, and our 
knowledge of nature has enabled botanists to form 
some conjectures, which to say the least, are not 
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improbable. As this is a subject of some imp, 
tance to the cultivator of flowers, as wel] A 
considerable interest to every one who attempy, “ 
gain an insight into the physiology of vegetabje, 
[ shall attempt to give an abstract of what ; 
known respecting it; contenting myself with oq 
ply abridging the account which Prof. Lindley wl 
extracted from the writings of De Candolle ; Which 
1 would remark, is the only attempt at a full ang 
consistent account of the matter, which I haye 
seen. 

We are so accustomed, he remarks, to ge 
plants decorated with the most brilliant colors, o, 
at least invested with the green hue, which char. 
acterizes every scene, that it is not without dif. 
culty we admit the idea, that such colors do no, 
exist in the plant in its primitive state, but are 
communicated to it by its own act ; and yet suchig 
the truth. The tissue of plants is, in itself, con. 
pletely colorless, of a silvery white, or of anex. 
ceedingly pale yellow ; and the matter contained 
in the cellules is, with few exceptions, of' the same 
color; but all is changed when they are once ex. 
posed to solar light. We are accustomed to say 
that green plants become white in total darkness, 
Such, however, is not the fact. Leaves which, in 
ordinary circumstances, would have been green, if 
made to grow from the very first in perfect dark. 
ness, will be white or colorless ; yet leaves which 
have been once colored never lose their color by 
being kept away from the light ; if they sometimes 
appear to do so, itis owing to this: that if the 
half developed leaves are excluded from the light, 
they grow larger, whilst no more coloring matter 
is formed, and of course, that which originally ex- 
isted in the leaf is diluted and spread over a larger 
space, and thus the color of the leaf is made paler 
without any of the coloring matter having been 
destroyed. 

The presence of solar light appears, in ordinary 
circumstances, to be necessary to the full devel- 
opement of the coloring mafter of plants; and 
hence it is, that if a leaf be half covered, and half 
exposed to its action, one part remains colorless, 
whilst the other becomes green. ‘This is seen in 
the case of leaves of grass growing out from under 
a log of wood or any other similar body. The in- 
tensity of the color is generally proportioned to the 
intensity of the light to which a plant is exposed, 
and also to the time for which it has been exposed 
to that light. ‘The number of white flowers ind- 
genous to northern regions, is much greater than 
in equatorial countries. Many flowers, whieh in 
the bud, or when but partially expanded, are white, 
afterwards become deeply colored. The variable 
wall-flower (cheiranthos chamelis.) has a flower, 
at first of a white color, which afterwards become: 
lemon-yellow, and lastly a decided red. ‘Their 
color seems also, to depend in part, upon the tem- 
perature to which plants are exposed. The hibis- 
cus mutabilis, a plant of the West Indies, has''s 
flowers white in the morning, pink at noon, anda 
night red. On the 19th of October, 1828, the 
flowers of this plant were noticed to remain white 
all day in the gardens at Havanna, and not (0 ” 
come pink until noon the next day. ‘This 19%h # 
October was remarkable for the thermometer 
rising higher than 67° Fahr., whilst the ordina'y 
temperature of the flowering season of the hibis- 
cus is 85° to 90° Fahr. It was stated that, in 0" 


«4 
dinary circumstances, the action of solar ligh 
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omed necessary to the full developement of ve- 
se : 


rable colors; In certain extracrdinary circum- 

vances, a8 for instance, in an atmosphere contain- 
oa iarge portion of hydrogen, or at great depths 
5 sea, light does not seem to act so important 
oir Humboldt found several plants in the 
" orranean galleries of the mines of Freyberg, 
— were green, although they must have 
pone from the first in total darkness. The at- 
“yoephere of those mines contained, according to 
his observations, a very large proportion of hydro- 
ven, At another time, he found near the Cana- 
res, a fucus Which was bright grass-green, al- 
though it had grown ata depth of 180 feet from 
rep te of the vr — light by which a 
ong was illuminated whilst growing, according 
me laws which are ee . ee light — 

versing water, must have been limes less 
rag? of a candle at a foot distance. 

The effect of solar light upon plants, is to fix 
carbon in their tissues. Hence it is natural to con- 
clude, that this operation is connected with the 
production of color. In fact, when it takes place, 
coloring ensues ; when it does not take place, the 
organs preserve the primitive white color of their 
tissues; and when it has taken effect incompletely, 
the results are of an intermediate character. The 
deposition of carbon thus effected, does not ope- 
rate upon the vegetable membrane ; that always 
retains its original pearly Justre. But by effecting 
acombination with hydrogen and oxygen it forms 
apeculiar substance, termed a chromule, the abun- 
Jance or scantiness of which determines the tint 
a the leafy surface. ‘The tissue, no doubt, pro- 
duces some eflect, by reason of its own pallid hue, 
or its density, or the hairs with which it is cover- 
ed,or the air which it contains. How it is that 
the union of these elements produces such a vari- 
ely of colors; or how it is that carbon, which is 
black, united to oxygen and hydrogen, which are 
colorless, can give rise to any other color than 
black, we can no more explain, than we can, how 
ilisthat copper, which is reddish-brown, and ni, 
ine acid, which is colorless, form the beautiful blue 
‘alt which they do. We only know these things 
as leets; and until we better understand the nature 
of chemical union, we cannot expect to know any 
thing more about them. Some of the older phy- 
Siologists attempted to account for the green color 
O! leaves, by supposing that the color of charcoal 
Was not black, but a very intense blue ; and that 
‘lining through the yellow sides of the cells, the 
“mbination of the two colors produced green. 

notion, however, is amantt by the most su- 
perficial examination ; for the coloring matter may 
lis ne from the tissues with the greatest fa- 
ie it still preserves its color; and besides, 
cet ow of the tissues, if'any, is so exceedingly 
the poe to be wholly unable to cause the dlue of 
dead rey to appear green, if the carbon were in- 
eateoke — are usually green, assume difler- 
te in the en about to decay. It is common to 
win the —— this green change into yellow, 
mach, and won y, pope or red as in the su- 
tained, that; = sof oak. It has been ascer- 
takes ; n ene cases, shortly before the change 
sunlight, ¢ . € leaves cease to exhale oxygen in 
ence nae do not cease to absorb it at night ; 
s Inferred, that the chromule is oxydized, 
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a red color; for the most decided red, always be- 
gins by a change to yellow. It has also been, re- 
marked, that red colors are most common in leaves 
which contain some kind of acid, as in the vine, 
the sorrel, &c. The red coloring matter obtained 
from such leaves forms an infusion, which, like that 
obtained from red flowers, becomes. more intense, 
when acted upon by an acid. The infusion of 
yellow leaves is affected by the action of alkalies, 
in a manner precisely like that of yellow flowers ; 
i. e. is changed to a reddish brown. . Hence some 
have supposed, that whilst red is owing to the de- 
velopement of an acid, others colors may be as- 
cribed to the presence of an alkali. 

The puncture of an insect, the attack of’ a para- 
sitical fungus, or an early frost, may prodnce a 
change in the color of a leaf, or part of a leaf’; and 
what is worthy of remark, the colors thus acci- 
dentally produced, are the same which the plant 
would have taken of itself inthe autumn. Thus 
accidents turn the leaves of the poplar. and lilac 
yellow, of the sumach and pear tree, red. ‘This 
would seem to indicate that the colors are pro- 
duced in accordance with some fixed law, and b 
a change in some element which exists at all 
times in the plant. In many plants, the leaves 
which grow in the vicinity of the flower, frequent- 
ly present various tints, and these tints are almost 
always in unison with the flowers which they ac- 
company ; thus in the euphorbias, they are white, 
in the amaranthus melancholicus (love-lies-bleed- 
ing) they are red. 

With respect to the relation which colors bear 
to each other, they have been divided into two 
series. Those of one series, have yellow for their 
typical color; and are capable of passing into red 
or white, but never into blue ; those of the other, 
have blue for their typical color, and are capable 
of passing into red or white, but never yellow. 
Green is considered to arise from an equilibrium of 
the two. De Candolle calls the first series zan- 
thic, from the Greek word meaning yellow, and 
the other cyanic¢, from the Greek word meaning 
blue. Upon this principle he has constructed the 
following scale. 


Red, 
Orange-red, 
Orange, 
Orange-yellow, 
Yellow, 
Yellow-green, J 
Green. 
Greenish-blue, ) 
Blue, 
Violet-blue, 
Violet, 
Violet-red, 

Red, ‘ 


It will be at once remarked, in considering this 
table, that all the flowers capable of changing 
their colors, do it, by rising or descending in the 
series to which they belong. Thus the flowers of 
the rose, which belong to the xanthic series, in 
one species is yellow, in another red, and in ano- 
ther white, but never blue. The anemone, which 
belongs to the cyanic series, varies from white on 
the one hand, to violet-red and red on the other, but 
never yellow. Although there are certain excep- 
tions to this rule, particularly in the hyacinths, some 


Xanthic series. 
Equilibrium. 


| Cyanic series. 








Whi . 
rst brings on a yellow, and afterwards 
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though the plant properly belongs to the cyanic, 
yet itis so far conformable to nature, as to help 
us, to predict the changes in color which the flow- 
ers of any plant may undergo. 

White is nor mentioned in either series, be- 
cause itis doubted whether it exists in a state of 
purity in any flower; it seems, rather to be some 
other color, reduced to an exceedingly light tint. 
Redouté, a celebrated French flower painter, is 
said to have availed himself, with great advan- 
tage, of this fact. He always placed the flower 
he wished to paint, upon a sheet of paper, like 
that on which he made his drawing; and he in- 
variably found, that the flower would differ from 
the paper, in being more yellow, or more blue, or | 
in some other way. Infusions of white flowers | 
in alcohol, have always a perceptible tinge. 
Many flowers apparently white, yield an infusion, 
which the action of an alkali brings to a decided 
yellow; many others yield infusions, which the 
action of an acid brings to a decided red, thus in- 
dicating, in the first case, the presence of the 
xanthic chromule ; in the second, the presence of 
the cyanic chromule. Black is omitted in the 
two series of colors, because it appears, in all 
cases, to be an excessively dark shade of purple 
or brown. When the circumstances are unfavo- 
rable to the color, black flowers (as they are call- 
ed) always appear of some lighter shade. The 
flowers of the false-choke-dog (gonolobus obli- 
quus) which are as nearly black as any growing 
in this country, appear light-purple, when they 
are produced during a long rainy season. 

Respecting the manner in which the-odorife- 
rous principles of plants are produced, still less is 
known than about their colors. We are gratified 
by the sweet odors exhaled from the leaves and 
flowers which surround us, and exert our skill so 
to preserve them, that we may have them always 
at command; but as to the reason.why, one plant 
is odoriferous and another is not, or why one plant 
gives rise to one kind of odor, and another to ano- 
ther, we have to confess ourselves entirely igno- 
rant. Still there are some facts respecting odors, 
which have been learned by observation, which 
it may be worth the while to mention. All odors 
are owing to the disengagement of volatile mat- 
ter; and as there are few organized bodies in 
which, in their natural state, there is not some vo- 
latile constituent part, so neither are there many 
absolutely destitute of smell. But it is only those 
piants, and parts of plants, whose scent is very 
perceptible to our senses, that we term odoriferous, 
and to these we will confine our attention. 

Odors are divided by botanists into two classes, 
viz: permanent and fugitive. When the vola- 
tile matter is concentrated, and so enclosed in the 
the cells, as to disperse closely, it gives rise to a per- 
manent odor. Of this many instances are afford- 
ed by the wood and bark of trees. The wood and 
bark, being the only permanent parts of veceta- 
bles; will of necessity, be the only receptacles of 
permanent odors. Such parts are not scented, be- 
cause of their own proper nature, for all the tis- 
sues of plants are, in themselves, destitute of 
odor, or nearly so. ‘The odors arise entirely, from 
the fragrant secretions imprisoned in their cavi- 
ties; and their permanence depends upon the dif- 
ficulty, which these secretions experience, in es- 
caping through the tissue which encloses them, 
and also upon the degree in which the secretions 





———=. 
are in themselves volatile. Resinous woods. en. 
as the cedar and pine, retain their fragrance jn 
indefinite period; because the resinous matter; 
which their odors reside is not in itself very tt 
tile, and is moreover imprisoned in thiek ee 
cells. ‘The rose-wood of Teneriffe preserves i, 
odor for a great Jength of time; and in onder 
elicit it, it is necessary to rub the wood stronohr 
so as to break the cells, and also, to produce hey 
enough to volatilize the matter enclosed in then 
The necessity of a certain degree of heat, to py. 
duce an exhalation of the volatile matter of sm, 
plants, is farther exemplified in the fragrance of 
many kinds of wood, otherwise scentless, whe, 
exposed to the violent friction of a turner lathe 
Beech, in such circumstances, gives out an odo, 
similar to that of roses. Where the odorifen; 
matter is rather volatile, and enclosed in cells of 
a loose texture, woods soon lose their peculiar 
odors, as is the case with the bark of the cinna. 
mon. 

Fugitive odors, are such as belong to perisho. 
ble organs, or are placed in tissues of the very 
loosest texture, or are situated on the surface of 
plants, or are secreted in quantities so small, thata 
shurt exposure to the atmosphere is sufficient to 
dissipate them. Such odors are produced only 
during the life of the plant, are dissipated almost 
as soon as formed, and, after the death of the 
plant, leave no trace of their existence behind. 
Like permanent odors, they are continually given 
off; and in some plants, as the violet, without 
any variation in intensity, in different states of the 
atmosphere. But in most cases, the intensity o 
the odor will vary, according to the elevation 0 
the temperature, and the dampness of the ar, 
This fact must be familiar to all acquainted with 
flowers. In a hot summer’s noon, flowers becom 
scentless, or at least, lose a large portion of thei 
usual fragrance; so that in walking amongs 
the most sweet-smelling plants, we discover 1 
signs of their odor, unless we bruise or trample 
upon them. But let a heavy shower come 0%, 
and all will be changed in an hour’s time; evely 
leaf; every flower, will emit its peculiar olor 
The same thing may be noticed during the dry 
days towards the close of summer. ‘Those only 
who are accustomed to take their walks early, ¢a 
have any idea of the difference between a rich 
stoted garden, or flowery-meadowy, early in the 
morning, and at noon. hen the sun has dne 
the air, and been beating for some time upo "° 
getation, however beautiful the garden 7] 
meadow may still remain, it cannot be compa 
with the same place before the dew had dispe" 4 
when every herb, tree, and flower is pourivg i 
a stream of of the most varied and delicious ft 
grance, when the air is loaded with the mos! ’ 
cate odors—and when all nature seems asl! ih 
ing up incense in gratitude for the descen! + . 
refreshing dew.” ‘To what cause this di 9 
is owing is not well ascertained. Poesy 
effect of dryness, and excessive heat, may o 
close the stomas or breathing pores, and “ ‘i 
tract the tissues of the plant, thus rendering" 
ficult for volatile matter to pass through ‘oft 
ticle ; it may also act, by depriving them ©” 
portion of water necessary to enable them to pe" 
their functions, and thus arrest for a ume, ihe 
duction of the odoriferous principle on “ys : 
fraerance depends. While, however ‘ 
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aint . 
~~. with intervals of bright sunshine, are 


TS, . . . 
pacer? calcnlated to elicit the perfumes of ve- 


ere a continuance of wet and gloomy weath- 
cretables, . . 

cig ver unfavorable to them. Sun-light ap- 
ef | 1) be necessary for the production of the 
es of flowers, as well as their colors, 

‘Aoreeable as vegetable odors usually are, there 
are some remarkable exceptions. Many stape- 
jas, and the arum dracunculus, have an odor so 
 otely like that of putrid meat, that flies actu- 
completely ; ; : 

ally deposite their eggs in them by mistake. The 
eaves of the fish geranium (pelargonium zonale ) 
hen rubbed between the fingers, give out an 
oor very much resembling that of salted-fish, 
and hence its common name. Even the most 
joreeable kinds of fragrance, when much concen- 
trated, generally become disagreeable. The odo- 
riferous matter exhaled by flowers, frequently pro- 
duces very unpleasant effects upon persons of weak 
nerves. Violets, the last flower to be suspec‘ed, 
have in some instances, proved deleterious. De 
Candolle states, that he has known ladies to faint, 
from carrying too many of them on their persons, 
or from having them placed too near them when 
asleep. Theelderand the walnut when in bloom, 
ofen bring on head-ache, in persons who sleep in 
their shade; and the manchineel tree, of tropical 
countries, is said to have proved fatal to travellers 
who have thoughtlessly lain down to rest beneath 
its shade. 

The act of producing blossoms, is called flow- 
ering. Respecting the flowering of plants, some 
facts have been collected which are worthy of no- 
tice. Flowers are always produced in the centre 
of the bud, and are embosomed among the leaves 
lor a considerable time before they expand. In 
general they are formed so rapidly, that a few 
nonths are sufficient to perfect them; but in cer- 
tain palms several years are required. It is said, 
that in these plants the rudiments of flowers may 
te discovered in the central bud, in some instances 
#much as seven years before the perfect flower 
expands. Plants differ much from each other in 
heseason at which they produce their flowers, 
ye: the season for each particular species, is gene- 
rally fixed and invariable. Annuals flower a few 
weeks after their seed are sown, biennials require 
(Wo seasons, perennials more than two, and trees 
several years. Some again, blossom in the win- 
ter, as the Christmas rose; others in the earliest 
png, as the snow-drop and crocus; whilst others 
‘annot by any known means be made to blossom, 
Until late in “autumn... The same is true of the 

Usat which they open their blossoms. One ex- 
an at dawn of day, another a few hours later, 
. ry at mid-day, others early in the evening, 
which ew only at night. By I the time at 

‘A different plants open their blossoms, what 
a “watches of Flora,” have been con- 
which ce The following notice of the time at 
“a — flowers open their blossoms, is taken 
it the ~ 1 a watch, constructed by De Candolle, 

‘atitude of Paris. 


*DVolvulus nil (common morning 














pO) 2 - es. 804A. M. 
‘paver nudicaule (naked-stem- 
med Poppy) - i is 4to5 * 


*nVolvulus tricolor (three colored 

Snening glory) ‘ . 5to6 * 

— (nightshade,or nettle) 6to7 
“aclum (hawk-weed) F 











Lactuca sativa (garden lettuce) 7to8 A. M. 
Anagallis arvensis (field chick- 

weed) - - - - Sto9 * 
Arenaria (sand-wort) - = - 9to 10 * 
Portulacca sativa (purslane)- J10toll “ 
Mirabilis jalapa (yellow four.. 


o'clock) - - - - 6to7 P.M. 
Pelargonium triste (mourning ge- 

ranium) - - - + 7to8 * 
Anothera suaveola (night flower- 

ing primrose) - os = S09. “ 


( To be continued. ) 


CULTURE OF SILK IN ITALY. 





From Young’s Notes on the Agriculture of Lombardy. 

Nice.—Eight roups of cocoons, or 84 lb. make 
24 Ib. of siik (114 0z.), which sells at 10 liv. 5s. 
the Ib, ; a roup of leaves sells at 20s. and 250 
roup are necessary for 8 oz. of grain (eggs). 

Coni.—The whole country, alter ascending the 
Alps, is planted with mulberries, around every 
field, and if large, in lines across. I remarked 
great numbers from ten to fifteen years old. 

To Chentale, 1 oz. of grain requires 360 roup of 
leaves ; each roup 25 |b. and yields 4 or 5 roups of 
bozzoli or cacata (cocoons), and 1 roup of cocoons 
makes 3 Ib. of silk. The price of organzine 20 
liv. to 24 liv. per lb. ;. the.offal pays the spinning. 
Gathering the leaves costs 2s. to 3s. the roup. 

Chentale.—The seed of the mulberry is sown 
in nurseries, and the trees commonly planted out 
at four years old. The first, second and third 
year, they .are pruned, for giving the branch- 
es the right form; the fourth, they begin to 
gather the leaves. Some which were shown me 
by the Count de Bonaventa, of eighteen years old, 
give 6,7, and to 8 rubbii of leaves each. One 
old tree, a very extraordinary one, has given 53 
roups. A large tree, of fifty or sixty years, com- 
monly yields 25 rubbii. ‘They never dig around 
them, nor wash the stems as in Dauphine; but 
they have a practice, not of equal merit, which 
is to twist straw-bands around the stems, to de- 


fend them against the sun. For one ounce of 


grain 65 to 80 rubbii of leaves are necessary, 
which gives 2} rubbii of cocoons and sometimes 
so far as four. One rubbio of cocoons yields 20 to 
21 oz. of silk organize, of the price of 18 div. per 
lb. For gathering the leaves, fron 1s 8 den. to 2s. 
the rubbio is given. ‘The offal (moresca and choc- 
ata) pays the winding and spinning. ‘They nev- 
er hatched the worms by artificial heat ; using 
only that of the sun, or of the human body. The 
common method of carrying on the business is, 
to provide asin France, grain and mulberries, 
and to receive hall'the cocoons. The cultivation 
is so profitable, that there are many lands to which 
mulberries add a value of 200 Liv. or 300 liv. more 
than they would seil for if they contained none ; 
and it is farther thought, that they are but little in- 
jurious to corn, the shade not being so prejudicial 
as that of the walnut and of some other trees. 


The common estimation of profit is, that trees of 


all ages yield from the time of beginning to bear, 
from, 30s. to 4 liv, each nett to the landlord for 
his half produce, 


Turin.—One ounce of grain gives 2 to 4 rub-: 


bit of cocoons, and demands 120 rwbbii of leaves ; 
1 rubbio of cocoons will give 22 oz. of commonly 
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well spun silk. ‘The price of grain 12 liv. the oz. 
when very scarce, but in common 30s. ; that of 
leaves 7 or 8s. per rubbio. Cocoons 21 liv. per 
rubbio.. When I asked the price of the silk, the an- 
swer was, Oh! for that! itis the price the En- 
glish choose to pay for it. The common price of 
organzine, 16 to 20 liv. first quality; raw, 12 liv. 
For gathering the leaves, 2s. per rubbio is given. 
OF the different sorts of mulberry, the wild is the 
best, in point of quality of silk. A tree of twenty 
years, will give 24 or 25 rubbii of leaves ; some to 
35 rubbu. ‘The trees are ‘grafied in the nursery, 
and planted out at four years, at the beginning of 
April; price, 20s. to choose out of many; and in 
four years after, begin to gather. When planted 
in watered meadows, the gathering damages the 
hay almost to the value of the leaves, yet many 
are so planted; and many peasants think they 
lose in corn by the shade of the trees, as much as 
they get by them. From the 22d to the 26th of 
April, is the season for hatching ; never by fire ; 
nor have they any method of retarding the hatch- 
ing, in case of a want of leaves. Endive, let- 
tuce, and elm leaves, have been often tried asa 
succedaneum, but always killed the worms; such 
things must never be depended on. The peasants 
generally sell the cocoons, not oneain hundred 
spinning. A chamber of twenty feet by twelve 
feet is necessary for 3 oz. of grain ; and six tables, 
one frebucco long and two-thirds wide. 

Novara.—Passed this place towards Milan, 
which is a great tract of mulberries for several 
miles. 

Mivanese.—Buffalora to Manienta.—Many 
mulberry hedges, but they are bad and ragged ; 
some new planted in the quincunx position. For 
several miles, the county is all planted in rows of 
vines, at tweleve, sixteen, and twenty feet, and 
fruit trees among them, for their support; among 
which, are many mulberries, and the vines run- 
ning upthem. This must be a most profitable 
husbandry indeed, to have silk and wine not only 
from the same ground butin a manner from the 
same tree. Between the rows, the ground is cul- 
tivated; millet, maiz (cut), holcus sorgum, the 
great millet, lupines, with dung amongst them, to 
be ploughed in for wheat, with young maiz, sown 
thick, as if for fodder. 


Citricho.—A beautiful mulberry hedge, and in 
good order ; six toeight inches from plant to plant, 
and cropt at sixteen or eighteen from the ground. 


It is clear therefore, that the plant will do, with 
care, fora good hedge. Towards Milan, mulber- 
ries decline, oak and other pollards being found 
in their stead. 

Mozzata.—The culture of mulberries and ma- 
king silk, being here much attended to were prin- 
cipal objects. in my inquiries. The fruit is well 
washed, the end of June, to make the seed sink ; 
it is then sown in rows, in a bed of earth well ma- 
nured, and finely laboured, in the rich nurseries 
near Milan; covered very lightly and the surface 
lightly flattened ; straw is spread to defend it from 
the sun, and, much water given. When the young 
plants appear they are weeded by hand. ‘The se- 
cond year, they grow to two or three feet high, and 
hoed and thinned. The third year, they are cut to 
the ground above the buds that are to push, and 
transplanted from those nurseries, in the vicinity of 
the city, to others that are scattered all over the 
country, in ground well dug and manured, and at 





two feet square; here they are kept clean by hno:. 
The fifth year, in the spring, we are wan win. 
the ground; they then shoot very powerfully 
attention must be given to keep but one good — 
and the ground is dug or hoed deeper than eo,’ 
mon, andvalso dufged. The sixth year thon 
that are high enough, are grafted; and the ne 
the year following. Those that took the sis) 
year, ought to rest in the nursery three years, j, 
cluding the year of grating that is, the seventh 
and eighth year. They do not like to plant lan» 
trees, and have a proverb, ’ 


Se vuoi far torto al tuo vicinto, 
Pianta il moro groffo eil fico piccolino, 


As to plant small fig trees is as bad as large myl- 
berries. 

The holes are made in winter for receiving then 
where they are to remain; these are nine leet 
square and two feet deep, and have at the bottom 
a bed of broom, bark of trees, or other rubbish: 
then the best earth that can be had, and on that 
dung, one load of sixteen feet to four trees; this 
is covered with more good earth, and this levels 
the hole with the rest of the ficld; then prune the 
roots and plant, setting a pole by the young tree 
to the north, and a spur post on the other side, to 
guard it from the plough. Twine no straw the 
first year, because of the insect forficula auricu- 
laria, L.; but in November bind straw around 
them against the cold, or, as straw is dear, the pos 
rubra, which abounds. Never, or very rarely, 
water. Much attention to remove all buds not 
tending in the right direction. 

The fourth spring after planting, their heads are 
pollarded, in March, leaving the shoots nine in- 
ches long of new wood, and seeking to give them 
the hollow form of a cup, and that the new buds 
may afterwards divide into two or three branches, 
but not more. The next year, they begin topluck 
the leaves. They are attentive in pruning, 
which is done every second year, to preserve a 
much as they can the cup form, as the leaves are 
gathered more easily. ‘Thus it is about fourteea 
yéars from the seed before the return begins. 

After gathering the leaves, a man examines a 
cuts. away all wounded shoots: and if hail damag? 
them, they are cut, let it be at what time of the 

ear itmay. Old treesare pruned afier gathering, 

ut young ones in March, In autumn, the leaves 
are never taken for cattle before the 1th of No- 
vember, as the trees afler that time do no! suffer. 
The third year after planting young trees, they 
sow about a hat-ful of lupines around the se 
and when about ten inches high, dig them inlet 
manure. The opinion here is, that the mu! e 
does very little harm to rye or wheat, except . 
when cut the falling of branches and tramps 
are somewhat injurious. Maiz, millet, and — 
ic are much more hurt. A tree, five — “ 
transplanting, gives 10 |b. of leaves, each \ 
At ten years, 18 Ib. At fifteen years, 25 Ib. \t 
twenty years, 30 !b. At thirty years, 500. 
fifty to seventy years, 70{b. . There are oe ne 
give 80 lb. and even 100 Ib. ‘The price of a 
is commonly 4 liv. per 100 Ib. (28 02-). ales 
ounce of grain 500 Ib. of leaves are ogee 
and yield 17 Ib. of cocoons: but among the _ 
in the mountain of Brianza, 251b. To ma" 
pound of silk, of 12 0z. 5 Ib. or 6 Ib. of coco 
28 oz. are required. Price in the low W° 
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country, 2 liv. per lb. (28 =)» At Mozzata, 
gi liv. At Brianza, 3 liv. . The grain is hatched 
> chamber, heated ~by a chimney, and not a 
oe 7 t Fahr.); but be- 
ove, to 17 deg. of Reaumur (703 Fahr.); but be 
ire being placed in this chamber, they are kept 
»ight days under @ bed, with a coverlet upon them, 
“boxes covered with paper pierced: and when 
viched, lay the young leaflets of the mulberries 
hate hed, y rn . 
og the paper, to entice them out. ‘The method of 
conducting the business here is the same as in 
France ; the landlord furnishes haif the grain, and 
the peasants hall, and they divide the cocoons. 
Price of grain, 2div. the ounce. Mulberries, of 
all ages, are pollarded every second year; a mis- 
chievouscustom, which makes the trees decay, and 
jessens their produce; itis never done in Dau- 
phiné, where the culture is so well understood. 

Milan.Sig. Felice Soave made some inter- 

esting trials on silk-worms. 

At Lambrate, near, Milan, 2 oz. of seed in 

rooms, kept to the heat of 23 and 24 deg. Reau- 
mur, hatched well, and kept healthy: the 28th of 
April, the seed was placed in the rooms, and 
hatched in the third, fourth, and fifth day: the 
dist of May, the first cocoon seen, and at the end 
af the month all were at work. ‘The product 
eathered the 8d of June; the product 923 lb. co- 
coons (28 oz.); eighty-four of them having been 
spun from four and five cocoons, gave 204 Ib. (12 
oz.) of silk, stronger and more shining than com- 
won; the consumption of leaves, 1420 Ib. of 28 
oz. Wood used for fire, 2800 lb.; but the two 
roms would have served for 4 oz. of seed. In 
ihe common method, without stoves, the consum- 
tion of leaves is 500 ib. for an ounce of seed, and 
ihe medium product is not above 15 Ib. of cocoons; 
aod by this new method, the counsumption of 
eaves has been 710 lb. each ounce, and the pro- 
duce 46} Ib. cocoons. Sixteen or seventeen co- 
cons weigh an ounce in the common method, 
but in this only thirteen or fourteen. ‘The silk 
vannot commonly be spun from five or six cocoons; 
lliese were spun easily from four or five, and 
might have been done from three or four. ‘To 
gain a pound of silk, in common, 5 |b. of cocoons 
we necessary; but here the same quantity has 
teen gained from 4 Ib. 

Lodi to Codogno.—In this dead level and wa- 
‘ered district, there are very few mulberries ; none 
except near the villages; many of them, not all, 
‘ppear unhealthy ; perhaps by reason of their not 
exerting the same attention as in Dauphine, where 
there is, in irrigated meadows, mounds made to 
cep the water from these trees. 

odogno to Crema.—Mulberry trees here have 
large heads, as in Dauphine, instead of being pol- 

‘inled incessantly, as to the north of Milan. 
! there is an idea in the Milanese, that silk was 
‘itaéueed by Ludovico il Moro. Francesco Mur- 
“00 teports, “*Prajia inculta infinita duobus flu- 
wintbus ad novalia (Ludovicus), reduxit infinitas 
H’antas Moronum sad conficiendas etas, seu sericas 
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antari fecerat et illius artis in ducatu, primus 
, “it Quetor.” [tis said to have been introduced 
t e: Europe bo some Basilian monks, from Sirinda, 
§ Rae of Indoston, to Constantinop!e, under the 
q Mpe 


se, tor Justinian, in the year 550, by one ac- 

| “OG and by another, in525. In 1315, the man- 

i Wty Of silk was brought in Florence to great 

a lon, by the refugees of Lucca; but during 

“eiileenth century, no silk was made in Tus- 
You. VII—35 
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}cany; for all used in that period was foreign, silk- 
worms being then unknown. In 1474, they had 
eighty-four shops that wrought gold and silver bro- 
caded silks, which were exported to Lyons, Gen- 
eva, Spain, England, Germany, Turkey, Bar- 
bary, Asia, &c. Roger I. King of Sicily, about 
the year 1146, having conquered some Grecian 
cities, brought the silk weavers {from thence into 
Palermo; and the manufacture was soon imita- 
ted by the people of Lucca, who took a bale of 
silk for their arms, with the inscription—Dei mu- 
nus diligenter curandum pro vita multorum. In 
1525, the silk manufacwure at Milan employed 
twenty-five thousand people; and it seems to have 
augmented till 1558. In 1423, the republic of 
Florence took off the duty of entrée upon mul- 
berry leaves, and prohibited the exportation ; and 
some communities of ‘Tuscany have records con- 
cerning silk anterior to that period. 

In almost all the districts of the Milanese, 
mulberry trees are met with, very old, with tow- 
ering branches; among which are those of Sfor- 
zesca, planted under Ludovico il Moro, who lived 
at the end of the filteenth century. 

, VENETIAN Statre.—Vaprio to Bergamo.— 
Mhere are many mulberries, mixed with the culti- 
ration of corn and vines, iu this tract of country. 

Bergamo.—f our ounces of'seed are here given to 
each poor family, which yield four pest of coceons. 

Brescia.—One hundred pesi of leaves are ne- 
cessary to 1 oz. of seed; and four pes¢ of bozzoli, 
or cocoons, are the produce of 1 oz. ; and the peso 
of cocoons gives 28 to 30 oz. of silk. Cocoons 
sell at 45 liv. per peso. Leaves atl liv. ; and silk 
at 22 liv. per |b. The trees are lopped every 
three years; yet some are known that give 20 pes: 
of leaves. Small ones halt’a peso, and one peso. 

Verona.—Oue ounce of seed demands seventeen 
or eighteen sacchi of leaves, each one hundred 
Veronese pounds (or 74 Ib. Eugtlish). Twelve 
ounces of seed are given to each family; and each 
ounce returns 60 |b. of cocoons, at 12 oz. the 





sted sixteen to eighteen sacchi of leaves, each 100 
lb. of 12 oz., are necessary. ‘The 60 Ib. cocoons, 
at 24s. are 72 liv. er 36 shillings; which is the 


of which is 2s. 3d. It must however be remarked, 
that these prices of cocoons vary so much, that 
no rule can be drawn from them ; this price of 24s. 
the pound is very low, and must arise from some 
local circumstanee. One ounce .of silk to one 
pound of cocoons. They are here, as in the pre- 
ceding districts, in the custom of finding the trees, 
and half the seed, and the peasants the rést ; and 
they divide the cocoons. A tree of forty years 
old will give four sacchi ; and if a plantation con- 
sist of one thousand trees, they will, one with an- 
other, give two sacchi. ‘They make eilk in the 
Veronese to the amount of a million of pounds of 
12 0z. ‘There are, near the city, some trees in a 
rich arable field seventy years old, that yield from 
four to six sacks of leaves each; this is about 10s. 
a tree at the lowest price of cocoons. - 

To Vicenza.—There are many rows of mul- 
berries in the meadows, that are never dug around, 
and yet quite healthy, which proves that they 
might be scattered successfully about grass-lauds, 
if any proof were wanting of so undoubted a fact. 
In the arable Jands, the soil all gravel, they are 
planted twelve ridges apart. Some of the trees 





Ib.; the price 24 sous the Ib.~ 'To each ounce of 


produce of. eight trees, or 4s. 6d. a tree, the half 
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are old, that spread seven or eight yards across. 

Vicenza.—The produce of silk amounts here to 
about 6 liv. the campo, over a whole farm ; this is 
about 3s. an acre. The sacco of leaves weigh 
75 |b. and forty sacchi are necessary for one ounce 
of’ seed; which gives 100 Ib. of cocoons, and 10 Ib. 
of silk. One hundred trees, of twenty years old, 
yield forty sacchi ; price 3 liv. to 11 liv. ; common- 
ly 3liv. Price of cocoons 30s. to 50s. the pound. 

{| was glad here to meet with some intelligence 
concerning the new silk worm, said to have come 
from Persia, which they have had here eight years, 
but is in the hands of so few persons, that I could 
get none of the seed; and I suspect that it is lost ; 
for, on repeated inquiries, { was referred to other 
parts of Italy. While they had this worm, they 
had four crops of cocoons a year:—1. In the be- 
ginning of June. 2. Theend of thesame month. 
3. The middle of August. 4. In October. This 
worm is essentially different from the common 
ones in the circumstance of hatching ; no art will 
hatch the eggs of the common sort the first year, 
that is, the year of the flies dropping them; they can 
be hatched the year following only; but of this 
new sort, the eggs will hatch in fifteen days the 
same year, if they be in the proper heat. But it is to 
be observed, that they use this sort of worm not re- 
ally to command several crops in the same year, for 
mulberry trees will not bear it without destruction ; 
but merely as a succedaneum to the common sort 
of worms, if by frosts in the spring they be lost for 
want of food; this new sort is in reserve, to-apply 
the leaves to profit once in the year. Theoretically 
the plan is good ; but there must have been some- 
thing in practice against it, or we may conjecture 
that after many years the use of them Would have 
been generally introduced. 

This will not be an improper place to introduce 
eome remarks on this subject, by an. ‘author 
much esteemed, but quite unknown in England. 
It appears from the work of Count Carlo Bettoni, 
of Brescia, that the discovery of the new silk worm 
arose from experiments made with a view of find- 
ing out a cure for the sickness of mulberry trees, 
called moria ; this was supposed to afise from strip- 
ping the leaves in the spring annually; it was’ 
thought, that if some means could be discovered 
of postponing the gathering much later in the year, 
it would greatly favor the vegetation and health 
of the trees; an effect that could only take place 
by means of a worm that would hatch much later 
than the common one. In 1765, a second hatch- 
ing of the eggs of the common worm is said, by 
the same author, to have been made; part of 
' which were fed with the second growth of leaves, 
and part with the leaves of trees that had not 
been gathered’in the spring. Those fed with 
the old leaves gave a greater number of cocoons, 
and of a better quality than the others. These 
experiments were repeated by many persons ; and 
it was found, that in the heats of July and Au- 

ust the worms would not do well; butin Septem- 

er much better, and that the trees did not suffer 
from having their leaves gathered in September. 
The same author says, that the new worms 
(which he calls forestiert) will hatch three times 
a year, and that no art will prevent it; no cellars, 
no cold, will keep them from it, though it may re- 
tard them some time,as he tried in an ice-house, by 
which means he kept them inert till August. B 


ral 


ut, $ 
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be hatched a second time the same year, even yy 
any heat that can be given; yet he admits — 
they were hatched by certain persons jp lies 
The new ones sleep four times, like the comm ‘ 
ones, but begin to spin their cocoons five on 
days sooner: they eat less in quantity, but hen 
lefs silk ; and as this defect is balanced by the * 
vantage in food, they ought not, says the (oy, 
to be proscribed. Their cocoons are small, by 
the consistency is good and fine ; and theirsij;, 
fine, and softer than the common: he gold jt fn § 
liv. or 5liv.a pound more than common jj; 
There is however, an evil attends them, which j, 
the uncertainty of their hatching the second aqj 
third time ; sometimes all the seed will hatch, but 
at others only a part; even only the seventh gyi 
tenth of the quantity: but the first hatching js tp. 
cular, like that of the common worms. A ¢. 
cumstance in the course of his trials deseryes 
noting, that he found the worms of both the oj 
and new sorts would drink water when offered jy 
them, and that the cocoons were the larger fi: 
their having had the water. 

They have had a sort in Tuscany that hatches 
twice a year; and the Count writing thither fi 
information concerning them, found that their silk 
was coarser than the common, and of lefS value: 
and he judges them to be a different kind from his 
own, which hatches three times. The Coun 
concludes nothing determinate concerning them; 
but resolves to continue his numerous experiments 
and observations. As there may be persons who 
think, as I did at first, when [ heard of this sor 
of worm, that if any succeed in England it woul 
probably be this. It is proper to observe, that Coun! 
Bettoni had nothing in view but the diseases 0 
the mulberry trees, and does not seem to have had 
atall in contemplation the evils attending lai 
frosts depriving the worms of their usual food; 
and if the common sort may be retarded in hatch- 
ing (which he shows) till August, equally wit! 
the new sort, there does not seem to be any ¢t- 
traordinary advantage in this sort, for a northery 
climate, more than in the others. The Counts 
book was printed at Venice in 1778. } 
| Sig. Pieropan has made an observation, whit 
deserves noting ; mulberries, and likewise othe 
trees are generally found to succeed much bette 
when grafted a little before sun-set than at ay 
other time! the reason he attributes to the hea 
of the earth after sun-set ; he kept a journal som 
years, of the:comparative heat of the atmosphere 
and the earth, at the depths of four, twelve, a 
twenty-four inches ; and has found, that immedi 
tely after the setting of the sun the mercury! 
those thermometers under ground had alvwajs 
risen some degress gradually till the rising of 
sun, when it as regularly falls. 


Profit a 
Three Years 
at Vicenza, by Sig. Carlo Modena. 


The following is the Account of the 
Loss of Six Ounces of Seed, for 


1778. 


Expenses. 


Semenza—seed, 6 oz. 

Foglia—leaves, 26,475 |b. - 

Spesa—gathering leaves and at- 
tendance 


liv. 8. det 





on the contrary, the common sort cannot in gene 


Bilare—spinning 992 Ib. cocoons, 
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om) 
ich give 169 1b. 6 oz. silk, - 557 18 0 
3007 18 0 








Produce. 


159 Ib. 5 02. of silk, 4144 15 


Refuse ditto, 4] 102 10 


Seed F 55 02. = 330 0 





4577 5 
Expense, ~- 3007 18 


Profit, - - 1569 7 


1779. 
Expenses. 


Seed, six ounces, half given to the 

peasants, three ounces, - ~ DB 2 
Leaves, 15,607 Ib. - ‘ - 753 9 
spinning—the produce 446 Ib. co- 

coons, half of which, 223 Ib. to 

the proprietor, 29 lb. of silk, - 101 10 


872 19 











Produce. 


99 Ib. of silk, 754 0 0 
Refuse ditto, 21 2 0 


eee ee 


775 2 0 


Loss, - - - - 97 17 0 





1780.—Upon his own account. 


Expenses. liv. f. den. 
Seel,6.0z. = = - - 36 0 
Leaves, 370 sacks, - - 957 13 
(Gathering and attendance, - 1303 12 
Spinning 910 Ib. of cocoons, - 265 0 
Reducing 118 Ib. 6 oz, of silk into 
organzine, - - - - 45110 


3013 15 








Produce. 
Refuse silk, - ~ - 116 4 
118 Ib. 6 oz. of organzine,- 43295 5 
Leavessold, : ‘ 28 0 
‘vk kept for own use, 2 Ib. 8 oz. 49 10 


; : 4518 19 
Expenses, 3013 15 -0 








Profit, - - - 1505 4 0 


~ 


a - year the profit would have been much great- 
hing through the negligence of the women in the 
oF snot attending to the degrees of heat (from 
°</ deg. Reaumur), many were suffocated. 
on Padua.—One ounce of seed gives 60 Ib. of | 
b of (cocoons), and 8 Ib. to 10 Ib. of galetta 1 
abe " : the ounce of seed requires sixteen 
Welee | aves, of four pesi, each 25 Ib.; and 
os - <— trees yield one sack, but one great 
leant been known to yield Six sacks. Price 
80 ib of ail 20s. the sack. Expense of makin 
Coton silk, 250 liv. Spinning, 30s. the pound. 
hp wUS Sell at 80s, to 868. Silk this year, 25 liv. 





“pound, sotile, 


Padua,—One ounce of seed gives in common 
30 Ib. of cocoons, and 8 Ib. of cocoons 1 Ib, of 
silk : twenty sacks, of 80 Ib. of leaves, are neces- 
sary to feed the worms of an ounce of seed. 
Price of gathering, 20s. the sack. The greatest 
trees give ten sacks of leaves each; a tree of 
twenty years, four or five sacks. It is not the gen- 
eral custom to divide this business with the pea- 
sants. ‘The common sort of silk worm is hatched 
about the 5th of April; the others the middle of 
June; but silk demands a more expensive opera- 
tion in the latter season. 

Venice.—There are three sorts of silk worms :— 
1. The common one, which casts its epiderm, or 
sleeps as it is called, four times. 2. A sort known 
at Verona, that casts only three times; the cocoons 
smaller than those of the other sort. 3. The 
new sort mentioned by Count Carlo Bettoni, the 
seed of which hatch two or three times a year, 
but the others only once. The seed of the two 
first sorts cannot be hatched the same year it is 
dropped ; but that of the third will hatch of itself, 
if it be not carefully kept in a cool place. 

Bologna.—One hundred pounds of cocoons are 
made from 1 oz. of seed, and yield 74 Ib. to 84 Ib. 
of silk, of 12 0z. Price of cocoons, 20 to 25 baioc- 
ca. Silk, 34 pauls, at 6d. the pound. 

Tuscany.—Florence.—Making inquiries here 
concerning the new sort of silk worm, I found 
that they were not, asI had been before told, a 
new discovery in Italy, but known long ago ; and, 
what is remarkable, is prohibited by law, in order 
to preserve the mulberry trees from being strip- 
ped more than once. ‘The silk made from them 


{is not more than half as good as the common, 


and very inferior in quantity also. ‘They assert 
here, that by means of heat they can hatch the 
the egas of the common sort when they please, 
but not for any use, as they die directly ; which is 
not the case with the new spicecis, or that as it is 
called di tré volte.. 

Their contrivance for winding silk is very con- 
venient, and well adapted to save labor; one 
man turns, fora whole row of coppers, the fires 
for those which are without the wall ; and the clo- 
sets with small bdilers of water, for killing the an- 
imal in its cocoon by steam, are equally well 
adapted, | 

At Martelli, near Florence, on a farm of 190 
stort (34 acres) there are forty or fifty mulber- 
ries, enough for 1 oz of grain, which~ gives 50 Ib. 
or40 |b. of cocoons, and 6 Ib. or-7 Ib. of silk. 
Price of cocoons this year, 2 pauls the pound ; last 
year 2}; and in 1787 it was3 pauls. In the cul- 
ture of the trees they do not practice such atten- 
tions as the French in Dauphiné ; they never dig 
about them, except when young ; never wash the 
the stems; they prune the trees when necessary, 
but not by any rule of years. ‘The best sort is the 
wild mulberry, but it yields the least quantity ; 


next, the white fruit. 


In 1682, Sig. Don Gio. Agemi di Gtun, pre- 
late of tlie Greek Catholic church, on Mount Li- 
banus, exhibited to the academicians Georgofili 
of Klorence, the 4th of December, some silk 
worms, in number, thirty eight, part of which had 
already made their cocoons, and part ready to 
make them, as accustomed to do on his own coun- 
try. with the leaves of the wild mulberry. The 
seed was hatched in October ; the worm fed with 
leaves, procured from warm gardens ; cocoons 
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were made in November; mallow leaves, were 
used also. 

Mopena.—The export of silk from the city 
46,000 Ib. at 38 liv. (4d. each); from the whole 
territory, 60,000 zecchint. 

PiepMont.—Pavese.—Immediatley on enter- 
ing the dominions of the King of Sardinia, within 
two miles of St. Giovanne, mulberries are found 
regularly every where, and continue to Turin. 
Seven eighths of them are about twenty or twen- 
ty-five years old ; some however are amongst the 
largest [ have seen. 





EFFECTS OF FRAUDULENT BANKING AND PA- 
PER MONEY ON AGRICULTURAL INTER- 
ESTS, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Alabama, April 19th, 1839. 


. * ” * » ad a 


You speak frequently of agricultural humbugs! 
How long will it be before the intelligent laboring 
and agricultural classes, (such for example as 
read the Farmers’ Register,) will find out that 
the paper system is the greatest humbug which 
ever deluded and cheated labor out of* its hard and 
honest earnings? The crisis of another general 
bank explosion is hastening to a consummation, 
and cannot be postponed more than a twelve 
month at farthest. Nothing but the rising price 
of cotton has prevented it until this time. But 
come it will, to plunder agriculture out of untold 
millions. Will not such a catastrophe convince 
the unprivileged classes of the utter folly of giving 
an uniform value to paper money, which is issued 
in the excess of four, five, and even sometimes as 
high as ten-times the specie which it purports to 
represent? Will not the cotton planter realize the 
disadvantage of selling at hard money prices, while 
he produces at expanded paper prices ?: Will not 
the manufacturer learn the difficulty of competing, 
under the bloated oon of laber and production 
in this country, with the cheaper labor of other 
countries—cheaper because paid for in a sounder 
currency. Will not all, who have not by chartered 

rivileges, evaded the common destiny of-humani- 
ty, “that by the sweat of the brow man shall earn 
his bread,” learn that gold and silver is the only 
true measure of value, and therefore, the only sound 
currency, which needs no regulation, hut to fix’its 


quantity; that its value is regulated by the law of 


no country, but by the immutable law of supply 
and demand throughout the world; and that with a 
uniform measure. of valus, this country with its 
advantages of soil, climate, and free institutions, 
can, by the untrammelled exchange of Jabor with 
other countries, become the richest country on the 
globe. Until this reform in thinking on the sub- 
ject of bank and bank paper, can be effected, and 
the cultivators of the soil shall issue their fiat 
against making the promises of banks, and the 
credit which the law gives them, an equivalent for 
the productions of the soil, agriculture must lan- 
guish, in spite of all your truly praise-worthy ef- 
forts, Jt is, indeed, a hardy plant, but it droops in 
the shade of a paper aristocracy, whose branches 
are more dense, broad and towering than are those 
of the e) of good old plundered and tax-ridden 
England. should like to see some strong hand 


—————— 
attempt to eketch the contributions which the 
per system has levied on the labor of this a 
and to institute the comparison which John 
of Caroline, suggested, between the ex 
sustaining the rag barons of this country 
nobility of England. 


Taylor, 
Pense of 
? and the 


TO PREVENT CROWS FROM PULLING up CORY 


From the Maine Farmey, 

Soak seed-corn in a solution of Glauber sai: 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours before plant. 
ing, and no living animal having the sense 9 
tasting will eat it. This method of prevent. 
ing crows from pron ge | corn was accidentally 
discovered by John 5. Swasey, esq., of Mere. 
dith, N. H. several years since. He directed his 
hired man to soak a quantity of seed corn pr. 
paratory to planting, in a solution of saltpetre, 
by mistake glauber salts were taken for nitre; the 
mistake was not discovered till it was nearly qj 
planted. The piece of ground was finished wii) 
dry corn. That part of the piece planted with 
soaked corn remained. undisturbed, while the 
dry corn was nearly all destroyed by the crows, 
‘black birds, and squirrels. 


PISCATAQUIS 
April 19, 1839. 


CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICUL 
TURE IN JAMACA. 


From a Pensacola Paper. 

For the following interesting communication we 
are indebted to an officer of the U. S. ship of war 
Natchez. It embodies the views of a disinteres- 
ted and highly cultivated mind on a subject of the 
greatest possible importance, and commends ils! 
to the attention of the reader as being the result 0 
actual observation. 


Dear Sir: [ had recently the pleasure of visi- 
ing the island of Jamaica, and an opportunity 0 
seeing the new state of things, in that island, pro 
duced by the emancipation of the negroes. The 
centradictory representations which I had see, 
prepared me to expect a great deal of angry excile: 
ment on this subject; and in this expectation [ was 
notdisappointed. All controversies, whatever the 
original complexion, are soon merged into this al 
absorbing topic. ‘The old residents, the party mo 
materially concerned, seem to be highly disstl'* 
fied with the present state of things, and well mj 
they be, for in it they see the wreck of their 
tunes, and all their brilliant expectations. The loss 
sustained by being deprived of their negroes, (Ol 
be borne, were they able to carry on their plantit2 
business; but though seduced for a time into tle 
belief that they would be able, witha reasonad? 
compensation, to avail themselves of the volu'* 
ry labor of the blacks, yet experience soon dem” 
strated the fallacy of that supposition, and in 
attempt to continue the sugar and coflee plantins 
many have sustained heavy losses. ‘The preset 
crop is almost an entire failure, and the next ™™” 
be worse. In fact it isevident to those who es" 
made the experiment in the island, that the “s 
tivation of the two great staplea, sugar and one 
must be abandoned. ‘The continued and per” 
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eecured under the voluntary system. Though the 
very highest prices have been offered during the 
vatseason, yet labor could not be procured, and 
ihe planter had the mortification to see his cane 
vot in the field. 
it seems that the expectation of the English go- 
vernment has been that the negroes would contin- 
ye the laboring part of the population, and that 
ihe planters, for a small compensation, would be 
able to direct their labor; and to this end it seems 
most of their laws and regulations for the island 
have been framed. But though such an idea may 
have been conceived by those acquainted with the 
English oe (who in fact are but appendages of 
the soil, and who feel a dependence on the farmer 
iqvolving a state of slavery almost as absolute as 
that which exists between master and slave,) yet 
no legislation, other than that establishing absolute 
slavery, can create such a state of things in the 
island of Jamaica. Placed within the tropics, in 
a climate relaxing, enervating, and indisposing to 
exertion, where the various fruits and esculent 
roots, produced almost without labor, and the most 
appropriate and pleasant sustenance, and where 
clothes and the ornaments of dress are but an in- 
cumbrance, man is free to labor, or consult his ease, 
without the fear of starvation. Such is not the 
case in England; provision must be made for a 
long and severe winter, clothing, fuel, shelter and 
wherewithal to keep soul and body together; this 
it is which brings the laborer in such absolute 
subservience to the farmer. ‘The planters of Ja- 
maica must be considered peculiarly unfortunate, 
induced to purchase land and populate it with 
negroes under the particular patronage of the go- 
vernment, and finally abandoned by that govern- 
ment to the tender mercies ofa puritanical tribe, 
who under the cloak of religion are carrying dis- 
orcer and confusion in the very bosom of society. 
The state of the country is already such as to in- 
duce the governor to abolish the militia, he deem- 
ing it unsafe that a part of the population should 
beentrusted with arms, where so much excitement 
exists, I learned that it wasin contemplation to man 
the forts on the sea coast with black soldiers, regu- 
larly enlisted, and remove the English to the moun- 
lain barracks, by which their health and camfort 
would be promoted. This may be but the beginning 
ofa more general use of the blacks for soldiers, and 
in a particular emergency they might avail the 
English something, as their sacrifice would be an 
object of but small consideration with those who 
have taken them under their fostering care. 





EXPERIMENTS ON CARROTS, 


By the Rev. Mr. Carter, of Flempton, Suffolk. 


: From Young’s Annals of Agriculture. 
rhe soil on which the following trials were 
nade issand, about 18 inches deep, upon an im- 
Perfect clay bottom. 
‘71,.—March 18th, sowed one acre with carrot- 
“ed; April 5th another; and the end of the month 


‘Curd: four-pound of seed per acre. Began to 
y 27th; put out an acre at 1/. 1s. but the 


oe Ma 


Workmen found the plants so very small and full 
"Weeds, that they could not go on by the acre, 





ls. 5d. aman. Carrots generally come to the hoe 

in seven weeks from sowing. The reason of mine 

being longer, [ apprehend to be partly from acold 

backward spring, and partly from the seed being 

old. New seed isa very material article in order 

to succeed in acarrot crop. It will come up a 

week sooner than the old seed, and consequently 

the crop will get a week’s advantage of the weeds, 

much to the benefit of hoeing, upon which opera- 

tion the whole difficulty of succeeding is placed. 

N. B. itis better to sow five pounds instead of 
four of seed per acre, in order to guard against a 

bad season or bad seed; and the hoers, from the 
smallness of the plants, are more apt to leave too 
few than too many. As itis very difficult to be 
sure of getting new seed from gardeners, it would 

answer very well to any one who intends cultivat- 
ing carrots to grow his own seed; this I attempted 
alterwards, but the hares eating the roots up, I got. 
it from Wethersfield in Essex, where I have al- 
ways been supplied with good seed, the price va- 
rying from 6d. to 2s. 6d. a pound. Hoeing two 
acres and a half by workmen at Is. 4d. a day,'cost 
me 3/. 14s. or 1/. 12s. peracre. Run them over 
a third time by my harvest-men, worth about 2s. 
an acre. October 10th, began to take up the 
crop which If let out tothe workmen at three far- 
things a bushel, topping, tailing, and measuring 
included. Mem. One half-penny is good pay for 
it, and has always been taken at that price since 
by the workmen. Product of the two acres anda 
half, 851 bushels, soid at 8d. per bushel. All ex- 
penses paid [ cleared 201. 

1772.—Sowed one acre and a quarter, March 
24th, six pounds seed per acre; April 10th, three 
acres more 44 pounds per acre; began to hoe June 
Ist, at'30s. per acre, twice hoeing. Jem. Hoed 
about 10 rod per man per day. June 11th, har- 
rowed one acre after being hoed a week, but tore 
up many young carrots, and did considerable dam- 
age. August Ist, began to hand-weed by women 
at ls. peracre. October 27th, began to take them 
up at one half-penny a bushel, topping, &c. in- 
cluded ; finished November 14th. ‘Total produce 
1040 bushels, or 250 per acre. 














Expenses. 

Hoeing as above, - . «o« vs Be 7 6 
Weeding, - - fac - 0 4 8 
Taking up, - - - - - 23 4 
24pounds of{saedat2s.- -. - 2 8 0 

ie ae 
1000 Bushels sold at9d. - °° - 37 10 O 
Reserved 40 bushels, - - - 1 10 O 

39 0 0 
Expenses, - - - - - ll 3 1 
Profit, - - - - - - 27 16 11 
Or, per acre, - - - - 6 ll 5 


Mem. My man thinks that six bushels of car- 
rots do not more than equal one of oats for horses; 
in which case the value of carrots is 4d. a bushel 
oats being 2s. 

1773.—Februrary 2nd, sowed one acre and 20 








Wh ° 
vhich obliged me to get them hoed by the day at 


rod with 10 pounds of seed; began to hoe May 
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14th, the weather turned out very rainy, eo that 
they could not finish till the 29th. Part of it let 
out at 2d. per rod the first hoeing; the rest by the 
day, at 1s. 4d. a man, cost rather more than 13d. 
perrod. June 7th, began to hoe a second time 
at Is. 4d. a day’ cost 18s. or not quite 14d. per rod, 
or per acre 16s. 8d. First hoeing 1/. Began to 
take up October 25th, at. $d. per bushel. Produce 
455 bushels, sold at 6d. a bashel. 

1779.—Began to sow oneacre April 22nd. Be- 
gan to hoe June Ist, and continued it occasionally 
till August. Produce, besides many stolen, 368 
bushels: sold to Lord Grosvenor at Newmarket, 
for 8d. a bushel, paid 2d. for carriage, 6d. therefore 
nett. 

The carrots were given to hogs more than once; 
some seemed to thrive tolerably fora time; with 
others they were prejudicial. Upon the whole, I 
can value carrots for hogs at not more than 3d. 
and not to be depended on at any price. ‘They 
are better for horses than for hogs, especially for 
such as are broken-winded ; but not to be relied 
on as a food instead of oats, being chiefly to be 
considered as a luxury or physic. 

In respect to their effect for succeeding crops, 
the soil is light and sandy, and consequently very 
subject to spear grass (triticum repens) which hoe- 
ing rather increases than destroys; and I could ne- 
ver find that the land was in order for barley to lay 
down with clover, so that I have generally sowed 
them after wheat, in order for the turnips to fol- 
low; and have found much labor necessary to 
free the land from the spear grass, In a word, 
they can never be introduced in courses, as turnips 
are; to sell, they are highly advantageous, but the 
demand is nothing: the culture should, therefore, 
be confined to a smatl space of Jand for the-parti- 
cular uses I have just mentioned.* 


Observations.. By the Editor. 


My own experience in the culture of this root 
is rather different from my friend’s, in several 
particulars ; but this by no means impeaches ei- 
ther his practice or mine, for our soils are equally 
different. 1 have found carrots to cleah the land 
better, I think, than any other crop I cultivate, 
and had the pleasure, two years ago, ol’ showing 
a crop of barley to Mr. Carter afier them, that 
was absolutely clean. But Iam very little trou- 
bled with spear-grass, which certainly multiplies 
in sand vastly more than in other soils, and ac- 
counts for the different results of our trials. The 

reat object is the value of the root consumed at 

ome. Mr. Carter's expenses may be thus cal- 
culated. 

Seed, five pounds at 1s. and sowing, 
Hoeing, 1771, £1 14 O per acre, 
1772, 111 0 
1773, 116 8 

Average of the three. 


£0 5 6 


114 0 


l 


19 6 
Taking up, at $d. per bush. 
crop of 1771, per acre 283 
1772, 250 
1773, 404 
1779, 368 


* I should observe, that Mr. Carter did not draw 
up this account with any intention of printing it, but 
merely for his own private use; I persuaded him to let 
me copy it for this work; it is accordingly transcribed 





—_-—- — 


0 137 
0 100 
ete 
£3 3] 

The crop at 326 bushels, the prime cost of th, 
carrots is something better than 24d. per bushe| 
Suppose them consumed at home, to pay 4d. per 
bushel, the profit would be 13d., or per acre (at 
326 bushels) 2/. 7s. 6d. which would answer per. 
fectly well. dre they worth 4d.? Fiat experi. 
mentum. 

If ever Mr. Carter makes any trials to ascertain 
this point, [ have no doubt of their being ye; 
valuable, since no man is more accurate or mo; 
atientive. A. Y. 


Average 326 bush. which at dd. are, 
Suppose rent, &c. &c, to be 


METHOD OF PERFORATING GLAss. 
By Mr. Albrecht. 


Put a drop of'spirits of turpentine on the place 
where the hole is to be made, and in the midile 
of this drop a small piece of camphor. The hole 
can then be made without difficulty by meansofa 
well tempered borer or a triangular file. Solid tur. 
pentine answers as well as a mixture of the oil or 
spirit and camphor.—dnnales des Mines. 


THE DEEPEST ARTESIAN WELL. 


From the Mining Journal. 


The bore which has been going on for so long 
a period near Paris, has now reached the depth of 
410 metres (or about 1345 feet) and the funds 
being exhausted, M. Elie de Beaumont has been 
requested to examine the matters lately brought 
up by the auger, and to say whether they afford 
any indication by which the thickness of the bed 
to be pierced, before arriving at the sand, may 
be gathered. M.de Beaumont has accordingly 
given his opinion, that the bore has reached the 
lower beds of the chalk formation, and that the 
marls and gault which still intervene between the 
boré and the stratum where the water will be 
found, will, probably, be less than 100 metres 
thick, (328 feet.) IfM. de Beaumont’s anticip® 
tion should prove correct, the well should have a 
depth of 1600 feet, at which depth, according 1 
recent calculations, the water should have a tem 
perature sufficiently high to furnish Paris with a0 


}abundant supply of hot water for baths and for 


many other purposes. 


—_— - 


NATURAL DISCHARGE OF INFLAMMABLE 64S 


From the American Journal of Science. 
Inflammable Gas— Carburetted Hydrogen. 


Disengaged in many places—at Albany, from 
boring in the slate, where a saline carbonates 
water is discharged—at the Oneida springs < 
Vernon—in the Ontario gas springs, on both side 
of the Canandaigua lake—in Bristol, nine ™!* 
from the village, and within three miles of it" 
the Niagara gas springs near Lockport, and . 
abundantly in a particular place, that it has beer 





verbatim from the journal-book of his farm. 


called Gasport. 
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Jost remarkable in Fredonia, Chautauque 
county, three miles south ofAake Erie, from the 
pituminous slate under Canadanea Creek. Bub- 
bles of gas every where rise though the water, 
and most abundantly at and below the bridge. 
The gas burns with a white flame, tinged with 
ellow above and with blue below the burner. 

“The illuminating power of this gas and its 
abundant supply, suggested the idea of its em- 

iovment in lighting the village. A copious dis- 
charge of the gas was observed issuing from a 
gssure in the rock which forms the bed of 'the creek, 
which it was thought could be diverted toa bo- 
ringon the bank. A shaft was accordingly sunk 
through the slate about twenty-two feet in depth, 
which occasionally passed through layers of the 
bituminous substance already described, and the 
result was, that the gas left the creek and issued 
through the shaft. By means of a tube, the gas 
was now conducted to a gasometer, and from 
thence to different parts of the village. The gas- 
ometer had a capacity of about two hundred and 
twenty cubic feet, and was usually filled in about 
fiteen hours, affording a sufficient supply of gas 
for seventy or eighty lights.” 

Besides the bituminous slate, burning with a 
flame like that of the gas, there is an alternating 
sand-stone, containing every where small cavities 
filled with petroleum, and giving out a bituminous 
odor. This liquid substance appears to have been 
every where originally diffused through both the 
slate and sand-stone, and thus to have imparted 
the peculiar characters. 

(ras appears to be generated and imprisoned 
below. It rises in the banks when they are bored 
tothe depth of twenty to thirty feet, and it bub- 
bles up through the water when it is low, but is 
repressed when its height produces increased hy- 
drostatic pressure. Many of the wells in Fredo- 
hia are strongly charged with this gas, and fre- 
quent disruptions of the strata evince the exertion 
of an expansive force from below. The strata 
ofslate and sand-stone are one thousand feet thick. 
This gas issues at long distances, whose extremes 
re four hundred miles apart, and from strata from 
fiieen hundred to 2000 feet thick. It is the opi- 
tion of Dr. Beck, that this gas does not rise from 
coal beds, which by the views now entertained of 
the geological structure of New York, are exclu- 
ded {rom its territory. . 





THE MARL INDICATOR, NOT A NEW SPECIES, 


Tothe Editor of the Farmers? Register. 


To a person who has any skill in the science of 
‘any, or even a taste for it, the introduction of a 
New plant to his notice is a very welcome treat. 
“lew years ago, when I was leisurely strolling 
“ong the banks of the Niagara river, from Lew- 
ul to the falls, I perceived a beautiful plant in 
bloom on the very bank of the precipice. It 
"as entirely new to me, as well as toa gentle- 
tan Who was with me, who was a far more ex- 
peg botanist than myself. Of course, we 
revenuo attempt to obtain it; but its image has 
sited me a hundred times since. 
r — this preface, by way of apology, for 
alread another notice to the several which have 
.ady been presented, of the ‘marl indicator.” 





“Ur correspondent who furnished the description 


at page 456, of the last volume of the Farmers’ 
Register—which is very creditably drawn up, and 
deficient in only one particular—appears to consi- 
der it an entirely new species. From its habitat, 
I had no reason to suppose it would come under 
my observation ; but as it was intimated, on the 
authority of Loudon, that there is only one Ame- 
rican species of veronica, and our books enume- 
rate as many as ten or twelve, 1 was induced to 
pursue the subject by sending the description and 
engraving to some persons who might probably 
be acquainted with the plant. The result of the 
inquiry is now given ; and it is interesting to find 
that though the species extends to other portions 
of the country, its existence appears to be confined 
to the lime-stone region. 

That, the “marl indicator” is a veronica, is ob- 
vious enough ; but there are two species which 
bear such a strong resemblance to each other, in 
habits as well as appearance, that there is some 
difficulty in determining between them. An ac- 
complished lady in Pennsylvania, pronounces it to 
be veronica anagallis, which Dr. Darlington in 
his ‘ Flora Cestrica’ describes as follows: ‘Stem 
erect; leaves amplexicaul, lanceolate, acute, den- 
ticulate; racemes opposite. Vulgar—water speed- 
well, long-leaved brooklime. 

‘© Root perennial, with verticals of numerous 
long capillary radicals at the lower nodes of the 
stem. Stem 12to 18 inches high, rather coarse 
and fleshy, sometimes with a roughish pubescence. 
Leaves smooth, closely sessile and embracing the 
stem, narrow lanceolate, 2 to 3 inches long and 
tapering gradually to a point, sparingly denticu- 
late, often nearly entire. acemes mostly oppo- 
site on stout succulent peduncles; bracts linear 
lanceolate, as long as the pedicels. Corolla pale 
blue, with purple stripes. Capsule tumid. Habitat, 
muddy margins of rivulets, Great Valley, Chester 
county, Pa., lime-stone region; rare; flowers June 
to August.” 

The other species is V. beccabunga; and in sup- 
port of the opinion that the marl indicator is iden- 
tical with this plant, | quote the words of one of 
the first botanists in the country. 

“TI Rave looked at the marl indicator, and am 
rather inclining to the opinion that it is no other 
than the American variety of veronica beccabunga. 
This plant is decidedly indigenous, growing in 
our runs (in the lime-stone region of New York) 
‘wherever the supply of water isconstant. * * * 
pronounced it to.be this plant at the first glance. 
I have, however, compared the drawing with Dr. 
Darlington’s description in his ‘Flora Cestrica’ (a 
work remarkable for its accuracy) ; and by copy- 
ing a part, you will be enabled to judge as well as 
myself. ‘Whole plant glabrous. ool perennial. 
Leaves often sub-cordate at base, decurrent on the 
petiole, generally acute, lowest ones obtuse. Ha- 
cemes opposite, erect, long and slender. fab. 
Muddy ¢;rings and rivulets. Obs. ‘This plant is 
somewhat variant fom the European species of 
the same name; the leaves being generally acute, 
more lanceolate, and more distinctly serrate. The 
late Mr. Schweinitz considered it a distinct species, 
and named it V. intermedia in ‘Silliman’s Jour- 
nal,’ though in his herbarium, at the Philadelphia 
academy, itis labelled V. Americana. It is, how- 
ever, closely allied tothe V. beccabunga of Kurope.’ 

‘Allow me to remark that the specific characters 
in Loudon are, in very many cases, entirely insuf- 
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ficient to enable us to determine the identity of a 
plant. I have no doubt of their having been pre- 
pared with great labor ; but from the circumstance 
that most of them were drawn from garden speci- 
meris subject to variation, I do not value them 
very highly.” 
Had the correspondent of the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter stated in his description, to what extent the 
plant was smooth or ecg oma the identical spe- 
cies might perhaps have been accurately deter- 
mined. CLAYTON. 


a _——— 


SUPERIORITY OF BLUE MARL. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Lowndes, Alabama. 

I see in your last No. a suggestion that blue 
marl contains an enriching substance, beyond the 
lime which is found in it. Of this, [ have for 
years been convinced. I have known it to give 
more support to crops for four successive years, 
than even stable manure. ‘The best row of cot- 
ton I ever saw, was on a ridge of blue marl dug 
out of a ditch four feet deep, and when thrown out 
of the ditch looked like poor blue clay mixed with 
lime. By-exposure to the sun and air, it became 
black, and richer in appearance, and is now the 
most productive spot in a body of as rich land as 
there is in the state. Its superiority is probably 
increased by its elevation over the adjoining land, 
particularly for cotton. I should certainly like to 
see an analysis of blue marl by Prof. Rogers or 
Ducatel. With great respect, I am, 

My dear sir, your friend, 
And obedient servant, 
Dixon H. Lewis. 


OBSERVATIONS MADE IN ITALY ON THE USE 
OF LEAVES IN FEEDING CATTLE. 


By John Symonds, L. L. D. Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambrdge. 


From the Annals of Agriculture. 

Among the various kinds of winter-food provi- 
ded for cattle in Italy, the use of leaves is not the 
least considerable. ‘This branch of husbandry 
was introduced a few years ago in the Ferrarese ; 
and is adopted universally in Italy, except in the 
dutchy of Mantua, which of all countries seems to 
stand most in need of it; for, as the landlords have 
suffered most of the pastores to be broken up, and 
as the culture of artificial grasses is little under- 
stood, the cattle subsist more precariously during 
the winter, than in any other part of Italy. ‘The 
city of Rome is furnished chiefly with oxen from 
the territory of Perugia ; and the Roman markets 
are known to be plentifully supplied with beef ofa 
very good quality ; yet, soscarce is hay in the ter- 
ritory above-mentioned, that the oxen have no 
other sustenance in the winter than turnips and 
leaves; but the turnip husbandry is so ill executed, 
that I did not wonder the peasants assured me, 
that they placed no small dependence upon leaves. 
Indeed it is esteemed so important an object in 
[talian agriculture, that substantial advantages 
are often sacrificed to it ; for, instead of supporting 
their vines by stakes, and keeping them very low, 





in order that the grapes might receive more hea; 
and attain to full perfection, they support they, 
for the most part with trees, not more with a Sen 
of providing themselves with fuel, than of meng 
ving the leaves for their cattle. Klms and pop. 
lars are most commonly planted for this purpose 
in Lombardy; but the latter are more frequent in 
the kingdom of Naples, where they are suflere; 
to grow to an astonishing height. The commoy 
ash is sometimes used as a Stay for vines; thoyo) 
the flowering ash* is generally preferred {o jt. 
the manna-treef, as it is vulgarly called, is neve; 
applied to this use, being confined for the mos; 
part to lofty hills, or rocky precipicest ; but the 
leaves of it are as carefully preserved, as those of 
the other sorts of ash. ‘They hold in great es. 
teem the maple,§ which is well adapted to prop 
the vines; and is not more remarkable for the 
quickness of its growth, and rapid increase of jj; 
bulk, than for the uncommon size of its leaves. 
In short, there are very few deciduous trees, which 
do not administer food to cattle, and evergreens 
are not neglected ; for, not to mention other sorts, 
I have often seer. the peasants in the neighbor. 
hood of Naples take off all the leaves from the 
ilex. Itis observable, that the leaves of the oak 
are less grateful to cattle in Italy, than those of any 
other trees whatsoever, upon account of their bit. 
ter taste and astringency; but when they are wir. 
ed with others, they are very well relished. 

To preserve the freshness and verdure of the 
leaves, requires a great deal of attention. To ei: 
fect this, they gather them about the end of Sep. 
tember, or the beginning of October, at the time 
of the day when the heats are most piercing; and 
spread them very thin upon a pavement abroai, 
where they suffer them to lie three or four hours: 
afier which they put them into wooden calks, aud 
press them down as closely as possible ; and covet 
them intirely with sand. The very moment alier 
they have taken out the quantity which is wanted, 
they stop up the casks, lest the leaves should be 
exposed to the air; by which method they are en- 
abled to keep them both fresh and tender during 
the whole winter. It is customary for the peasauls 
in some parts of Italy to bury them in a pit, aod 
to cover them with straw, upon which they lay ¢: 
ther clay or sand; and both are equally calculate! 
to answer the purpose. But there is a practice ! 
the Veronese, which is deserving of particular n0- 
tice. ‘The husbandmen sink a very broad deep pi; 
and fill half of it with leaves; then they throw 
over them bunches of unripe grapes, about {Wo 
(vet thick: after which they put a layer of leaves 
of the same thickness ; and then another layer 0! 
grapes alternately, till the pit is quite full, wher 
they carefully protect it from the air. This 00 
only prevents the leaves from heating, but it 
pregnates them with a kind of spirit, which pre 
duces extraordinary effects ; for the horned caite 
eat them witha greediness which can hardly 
conceived ; and the sheep are as eager to devou! 


Oe 





™ 


* Fraxinus Florifera botryoides. Moris. 

t Fraxinus Ornus Linn. Sp. plant. The cow 
name in Italy is Orno, or Ornello. 

t Virgil has characterized the -Orni with his ¥ 
propriety : i 
Steriles saxosis montibus Orni.—6 
ti. wv. TIL. ‘ a 

§ Acre majus folio rotundiore minus laciniato. ** 
vulgar name is Oppio. 
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ay tia ad 
nas When they are first turned into clover in 
er Upon ‘the whole, it is certain, tbat 
Engi qo dry tood in Italy, of which both horn- 
pn and sheep are so fond, as leaves well 
reserved; insomuch, that they fatten very quick- 
when a sufficient quantity can be spared for 
i nm. Inthe good dairy farms in the Milanese, 
cows are fed with hay in the winter, and are 
rarely suffered to touch any leaves, unless hay is 
extremely dear 5 but in other parts of Italy little 
eat is paid to the taste of the milk. 

That the custom, which [I have described, ob- 
rained among the ancient Romans, appears from 
he concurrent testimonies of the best authors. 
Caio the elder, recommends autumn as the proper 
gason for gathering leaves; and directs the farm- 
os to keep them as fresh as possible for their 
sheep’. Virgil has frequent allusion to this kind 
of fodder; and gives us undoubted reason to think, 
that the man who gathered the leaves was called 


by the name of frondator f : 
‘Hine alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras. 
Ecl. i. v. 57. 
Horace takes it for granted, that his bailiff will 
bed his oxen with leaves, as soon as they are un- 
yoked; an unerring proof, that the practice was 
very general .f 





et tamen urges 
Jampridem non tacta ligonibus arva, bovemque 
Disjunctum curas, et strectis frondibus exples. 

Ep, i. xiv. v. 27. 
butot all the ancient writers, Columella is the 
wstexactupon thishead; for he has scarce omit- 
el any thing that may serve to determine the 
wlity and value of this kind of food ; and, what 
sworthy of remark, he has enabled us to judge of 
xwmparative goodness of of it; for it appears 
iia! twenty pecks of dried leaves were esteemed 
“wal, in point ef substance, to thirty pounds 
wegit of hay.§ 


— 





"See chap vi. and xxxi. De Re Rustica. 
| The commentators are strangely embarrassed 
‘bout the meaning of the word frondaior; but that it 
“iguthes the person who strips the leaves from the trees, 
's clear ftom a passage in Pliny, J. xxxviii. §. 74. 
“Unus frondator quatuor frondarias fiscinas complere in 
dle justum habet.?? 
Nile commentators observe a profound silence 
™ ‘spect to the signification of strictts. Lambin 
— it stringendo succisis, which conveys no 
tr. & Cruquius says, “districtis, hoc est, diligen- 
Pscls,ne desit agris colendis, strigosior factus.” 
tot haptg to be equally unintelligible. Stricte 
com doubtless leaves gathered for fodder. Vir- 
hepherd ®samine expression where he represents the 
i Pointing to a i or copse, in which it 
‘ual for the husbandmea to strip off the leaves ; 
Prerigs his, ubi densas 
Agricole: stringunt frondes——-—— 


Ecl. tx. 60. 


ry a lurther doubt remain about the meaning of 
tt eta “ removed by Columella, who says, “ pos- 
ia, aut = folio ficulnea apte dari, si sit eorum 
\ on rmgere arbores expediat.” LL vt. c 3. 

A modion a abstinemus, frondis aride corbis pabulato- 
cg mln viginti sufficit, vel feeni pondo triginta. L. 
tk: and “s ee modius was rather more than our 
t the diffe oman pound differed a little from ours ; 
*h whil erence is inconsiderable, and it is not 
sly to. Ue € attend to niceties, when the design is 


> COhvey a reneral idea. 
Vou. VIL—36 - 
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This branch of rural @conomics has been adop- 
ted in France from very early times, De Serres, 
who wrote under the auspices of Henry the fourth, 
speaks of it as an established custom; and af- 
firms, that oxen did not prefer oats to leaves; * but 
instead of recommending the common method ot 
gathering them, he advises the peasants to lop, in 
autumn, the boughs of such trees as are intended 
for fuel; and to keep them in a very dry place; 
so that the cattle mighteat the tender twigs, as 
well as the leaves; t but there is no ground to 
imagine, that the advice of De Serres has been 
much followed. Itis usual, at present, either to 
gather the leaves when they are upon the point 
of falling, or immediately after they are falleii ; 
and to preserve them as dry as possible for the 
maintenance of their flock in the winter.t The 
management of them seems to be best understood 
in some parts of Franche Compté and Auvergne. 
Whenever there isa very scorching summer, or 
an inconsiderable crop of hay, the peasants never 
fail to make an ample provision of leaves, which 
they keep in a barn, and frequently cover with 
straw, that they might not be exposed to the least 
moisture; but they do not gather them indifferent- 
ly from almost all sorts of trees, afier the manner 
of the Italians, but confine themselves chiefly to 
the beech, and to others of the same nature, whose 
leaves are not of a spongy quality. 

We can trace this mode of husbandry in Eng- 
land as far back as the reign of Henry the eighth. 
Fitzherbert, wlio was judge of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and father of English agriculture, ad- 
vises the owners of underwoods to cut down no 
more at a time, than what was suflicient to sup- 
port cattle for two days, being allowed to browze 
the tops, as well as the leaves.§ ‘This is partly 
upon the same principle recommended by DeSer- 
res. Many of the succeeding writers copied ser- 
vilely alier Fitzherbert, without adding any re- 
marks upon this head; however, we learn from 
Mr. Evelyn, that, in the reign of Charles the se- 
cond, it was customary to feed the cattle with the 
leaves of elms in’ some parts of Herefordshire || 
and an author of unquestionable credit asserts, that 
these leaves gathered in August, and preserved 
with due care, will prove a great relief to cattle in 
winter when hay and fodder are dear; and he 
goes so far as to aflirm that they will eat them 
in preference to oats, and thrive exceedingly.{l 
W hether this is practiced at this day in Hereford- 
shire, or in other parts of England, 1 cannot take 
upon me to say: and whether it would be of gene- 


ral advantage to a country, where the price of 


labor is high, and where artificia! grasses are car- 
ried to a great degree of perfection, | shall leave 
to others to determine. 

[ cannot conclude this paper without observing, 
that it is much to be regretted, that, our voyage- 
writers are not a little more conversant in agricul- 
ture and natural history; notonly as it would prevent 





* De Serres Theatre d’ Agriult. ed. Genev. p. 260, 

t Ibid. p. 714. 

t Du Hamel, Elemens d’ Agricult. vol. 1762. p. 161. 

§ Ancient Tracts on the management of Landed 
Property, 8vo. 1767. 

|| Evelyn’s Silva, ed. 1776, p. 133. 

% See Lisle’s Husbandry, ed. 1757, vol. 1. p. 298, 
Ellis says, that ivy gathered in the spring for ewes in- 
creases the milk, and that sheep love it exceedingly. 
See his Husbandry 8vo. 1772, vol. 2. p. 150. 
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them from falling into mistakes, which are a dis- 
credit to themselves, but as it might render the re- 
marks, which they have an opportunity of making, 
more curious and interesting to the public. Mr. 
Addison, speaking of the country between Ver- 
ona and Padua, informs us, that “the fields are 
planted thick with rows of mulbefries which fur- 
nish food for great quantities of silk-worms with 
their leaves; and that the trees themselves serve 
as so many stays for their vines, which hang all 
along like garlands from tree to tree.”* One can- 
not account for so extraordinary an assertion, with- 
out supposing, either that he transcribed it from 
others ; or that he was deceived by the appearance 
of the trees, in passing through that country 
in the midst of winter. There is no doubt, but 
that vines are supported by mulberries in several 
parts of Italy; especially in the state of Genoa, 
andin the Milanese; but these are straggling 
trees, and applied to that use, merely because 
they were found upon the spot, and other forest- 
trees had failed; and,I believe, it may be salely 
affirmed, that there was never a single plantation 
of mulberries trained in Italy regularly for this 
purpose. I have been asured by men of conside- 
rable age and experience, that the vines in the 
territories of Venice have been always supported 
by the elm, poplar, ash, or maple, as they are ac- 
tually at this day ; the practice of which was un- 
doubtedly dictated by good sense ; for, as the vines 
put out their leaves in general as early as the mul- 
berries, and sometimes sooner, it Would be impos- 
sible to take the first crop of leaves from the latter, 
without doing an injury to the former, whereas it is 
not usual to strip the forest-trees above-mentioned 
of their leaves, before the vintage commences ; so 
that the vines can receive little ornodamage. Mr. 
Addison observes, in the following paragraph, that 
‘between the several ranges of vines there lie 
fields of corn, which, in these warm countries, ri- 
pens much better among the mulberry shades, 
than if it were exposed to the sun.”t Had he 
consulted the ancient writers, for whom no one 
had ever a more exquisite relish, he would have 
found that they maintained the contrary opinion ;f 
and indeed it is obvious to every one, who has 
surveyed Italy with the least degree of attention, 
that, in the best corn countries, the grain is always 
sowed alone, and not encumbered with any sort 
of plants. This is the case of the plains in Apulia, 
and in the mare of Ancona: and it likewise pre- 
vails in the Valdichiani, which is properly called 
the granary of Tuscany, whether we consider 


the richness of the soil, or the superior mode of 


cultivation. It is farther observable, that an acre 
of land destined only for corn, is generally let for 
as high a price as an acre of land of the same 
quality whichis planted, as well as sowed with 
corn ; for, as the former is not exhausted by trees, 
and as the grain is brought to more perfect matu- 
rity by the heat, the increased value of the cropis 
supposed tocompensate for the advantages which 
arise from the other kind of culture. This is a 
common covenant between landlords and tenants 
in the Venetian state, of which [ have been an 


* Vol. 11. p. 21. London 17 21, 4to. 
t Ibid. p. 22° 





{ It is sufficient to quote the authority of Columella, } 
who says expressly, ‘‘Omne autem frumentum max- 


imé campo patente, et ad solem prono apricoque et 
soluto letatur. Lib. i. ¢. 9. 


aS 








[No. 5 


eye-witness myself. I shall mention but 
particular with respect to Mr. Addision, 
that “there are at St. Remo many pla 
palm-trees, tho’ they do not grow in ot 
Italy.”’* If we understand his words 
eral meaning, it must appear to bea 
surmise; for many palms, or date trees, are to be 
found dispersed tbroughout Italy; and some of ¢, 
siderable age and size in the southern parts of he 
kingdom of Naples; but if he meana, which . 
deed his words seem to insinuate, that they oo, 
naturally only in the environs of St. Remo, he hos 
certainly been led into an error; for they are no; 
natives of any part of Italy. The only ingjoo. 
nous palm in that country, is what the botanie, 
call palma humilis, and chamerops humilis, which 
seldom rises to more than five or six feet in hei); 
It is to be seen all over Apulia and Calabria, y\jere 
the peasants use it to make ropes, and bashes. 
and it is still moge frequent in Sicily, where the 
lower people eat the roots, besides using the leaves 
for the purpose above mentioned. I observed j 
in the greatest abundance about the ruins of Se. 
linus, which exhibit the remains of three of the 
most magnificient temples of antiquity ; a circum. 
stance, that fixes the meaning, and marks the 
propriety of the epithet, with which Virgil has 
distinguished this city.t 

Let it not be imagined, that my aim is to &. 
tract from Mr. Addison, whose works have io: 
done more honor to our country, than to human 
nature itself. Such blemishes are to be overlooked 
in so accomplished a writer; but in those, who 
baild their reputation entirely upon books of tn- 
vels, they are not so easily pardonable. It isa 
common remark, that it is impossible to make any 
fresh discovery upon so beaten a track as Italy. 
Perhaps it may be true, as to painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, which swell the volume 
of so many authors, at the expense of inqu: 
ries more useful and important. The “suspenit 
picta vultum mentemque tabella” (to use tle 
beautiful expressions of Horace) may be pi 
per to form the taste; but when that is formed 
the mind ought to employ itself in more % 
tional researches ; and the fine arts should 
esteemed but as secondary pursuits. It mus 
however, be acknowledged, that new sources ® 
information have been opened in the present agt 
which, either through the ignorance or prude 
of earlier voyage-writers, had been suflered ' 
le unexplored. The most secret transactiois 
families have been pryed into, and reported 
clear and undoubted truths: the gallantries o th 
first nobility have been proclaimed : the conv 
sation of crowned heads has been retailed: ai 
the confidential communications of individu 
have been disclosed, whose fortunes, and ¢" 
lives might be endangered by an ill-judged alte” 
to amuse the public. But there is still to be 0¥" 
an ample body of materials which have sca 
been touched upon by others; and which mi 
possibly furnish instruction, if not entertain 
Such are a description of several parts of Hay 
which fie out of the general tour of traveler 
an examination of the state of literature—@ ve 
the internal commerce—an inquiry into the di 


one More 
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* Ibid. p. 3. at 
t Teque datis linquo ventis, palmose eh 
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of cultivation—and a comparison of the 
ot and modern husbandry, as far as it can 
ance yained by observations upon changes 
,- i. the soil or the climate, or the introduc- 
eine lants unknown to the old Romans. I 
- oh to judge, whether disquisitions of this 
te pore be acceptable to the public ; but were I 
eater that they would be not unfavorably re- 
ved, | would gladly concur in forwarding the 
ka at my excellent friend and neighbor, Mr. 
Scan and would not confine myself to the prac- 
sjeal part of Italian agriculture, but endeavour to 
explain both the physical and moral causes which 
rend, in any degree, to facilitate or omen ¥ 


ent kinds 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINERAL TAR, OR PYRO- 
LIGNEOUS LIQUOR, FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF WALLS OF MASONRY OR OF MUD. 


When the walls are thoroughly dry, towards 
ihe end of summer (having previously been either 
newly built or putinto a state of thorough repair), 
hey are to be coated over, once, twice, or thrice, 
wit the tar. The last coat, immediately when 
put on, may be powdered with sand; and this, 
when soliditied, may be whitewashed. In France, 
etien walls, and the “walls of court-yards and 
races, are treated in this manner and so ren- 
lered of great durabillty. (Annales des Ponts et 
(aussées, as quoted in the Frank. Jour., vol. 
tii, p. 284.) 


PRSERVING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS, OR OF 
IRGANIC SUBSTANCES GENERALLY. 


). Riddell of Louisiana has found that by 
vily extracting the moisture from the specimens 
blepreserved, which he does by means of un- 
socked lime, and then enclosing them in hermet- 
iealy sealed cases, they may be exposed to the 
ight without in the slightest degree losing their 
dor. By carefully surrounding fresh specimens 
bt Kosa gallica with fine powder of quicklime, in 
i clo in box, complete desiccation was accom- 
lished ina single day ; and the flowers, when 
aken oul, were found of their natural shape and 
olor; but stiff and brittle from dryness. The 
8; Or other flower or plant, insect, &c.. so dried, 





etext put into a case (like a wax flower), with a | 
pane of glass in front, and the whole closed by | 
neansof putty so as to perfectly air-tight. Spe- 
mens of insects, fungi, fruits, &c., are effectually | 
Mbained in this manner, but the most practi- | 


aly important part of the discovery to the botanist | 


jected to the process, from the Lombardy poplar to 
the oak,and both in a green and seasoned state; and 
the general result was, that the process hardened 


and rendered more durable the interior surface of 


all woods, green or seasoned; but that, at the 
same time, it rendered the stakes and tallies more 
brittle, and consequently more easily broken over 
by the surface of the ground. In consequence of 
of case-hardening the outer surface, the Kyanised 
wood is rendered more durable, and exterior decay 
prevented or retarded ; though, of course, decay, 
or dry rot, or wet rot, may go on in the heart of 
the wood as much as if the outer surface had never 
been Kyanised. In no kind of wood, green or 
seasoned, does the liquid penetrate farther than 
from an eighth to half aninch. Mr. Masters has 
kindly promised us the details of his experiments 
on this subject. Inthe meantime we subjoin a 
quotation from Barrow’s Life of Lord Anson, in 
the opinion expressed in which, our readers who 
have tried, or think of trying, the process, will 
feel interested.-- Cond. 

Kyanising.—* lt is to be hoped that we shall 
have uo more tampering with dry-rot doctors and 
their nostrums for the preservation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. The steeping of large logs of tim- 
ber in solutions of any kind is perfectly useless: 
the solution penetrates only skin deep, whereas 
the real dry rot commences at the centre where 
the fibres, being the oldest, first give way, as is 
the case in standing trees. ‘The only plausible 
anc promising preservative of timber is the gas of 
the kreosote procured from the distillation of coal 
or vegetable tar, which, when driven off in the 
shape of gas, will penetrate every part of the 
largest logs, and render the wood almost as hard 
as iron; so hard, indeed, as not easily to be worked. 
It is understood that, in Belgium, they are using 
it as blocks for the railroads. The worm (teredo 
navalis), as proved at Sheerness, will not touch it; 
while pieces of the same wood, steeped in curros- 
we sublimate, sulphureous acid, and other active 
solutions were bored through and through. Let 
our ships be built of good sound English oak, as 
they formerly were, well seasoned under cover, 
and left on the stocks as long as they conveniently 
can be allowed, and we shall hear no more of dry 
rot, or wet either. (Sir John Barrow’s Life of 
Lord Anson,as quoted in the Mech. Mag.,vol. xxx. 
p. 336.) 


AGRICULTURAL PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


‘Twenty years since there was but a single pe- 
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» at cacti, and other succulents, may be per- | riodical iv this country devoted to the vreat inter- 
“Uy dried in a few days, and afterwards deposi- | ests of agriculture ; and though much talent and 
oy “ with glass fronts, with their form and | ability was displayed by the conductor, it barely 
“ha ectly preserved. The details at length existed through some Iwo OF three of 1s first years. 
ey in Sliman’s Journal, vol. xxxv. p. 330. | Phis paper was the ‘American armer,’ publish- 
ed by J. S. Skinner, Esq. at Baltimore. In a 
country where ten-twelfihs of the inhabitants 

) | Were farmers—a country that supported some 5 

KYANISING WOOD. }or600 political papers—the propriety of a single 
agricultural journal, was by many considered 
problematical. ‘The experiment succeeded, how- 
ever, and the utility of the paper was so obvious, 
and its benefit to the community so great, that it 
was soon placed on a firm basis. Afier issuing 
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wood for plant labels, stakes, and 
garden purposes, has been tried du- 
three years by Mr. Masters, at 
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some 17 or 18 years it was discontinued, or rather 
issued under a new name. After the ‘American 
Farmer,’ was established firmly, the ‘Plough Boy,’ 
was commenced at Albany, by 8. Southwick, 
esq. and was the means of diffusing much valuable 
information, and exciting inquiry and emulation 
among farmers. From some cause the ‘Plough 
Boy’ did not receive the encouragement such a 
work required, and afier a publication for a few 
years was finally discontinued. Another journal, 
well conducted and rendering the cause of agri- 
culture much service, was established in 1828, at 
New York, by S. Fleet, Esq. which was discon- 
tinued only some two years since, in consequence 
of the losses sustained by the publisher in the 
great fire of New York in 1836. ‘This journal was 
the ‘New York Farmer.’ We have mentioned 
these pioneer journals, not only because they 
were the first, or among the first in time in this 
country, but because they did much towards con- 
vincing agriculturists that the system of cultiva- 
ting the soil in this country was miserably defi- 
cient, that great improvements might be made in 
the preparation of implements, in the manage- 
ment of manures, and in the general order of a 
farm ; and none were so perfect in the business as 
not to be capable of being insttucted. ‘They con- 
vinced many that agriculture was of itself one of 
ihe noblest of sciences, that knowledge was essen- 
tial to its successful nursuits, and that no man was 
born a farmer any more than a lawyer, physician 
or divine. 

In giving a catalogue of existing agricultural 
periodicals in this country, we shall, so far as we 
are able, notice them according to the time they 
have been published, merely stating that the 
number we have before us, admonishes us that 
we must be brief in our estimate of their character 
and merit, where*time has admitted of develop- 
ment in these respects. 

The ‘New England Farmer,’ is the oldest -of 
our existing agricultural publications. It has 
reached its seventeenth volume ; and bids fair we 
think to run along career of usefulness. Mr. 
Fessenden was its former able conductor. On his 
death, it came under the supervision of the talent- 
ed.commissioner of agriculture for Massachu- 
setts, the Rev. Henry Colman, and the great ad- 
vantage he enjoys in virtue of bis‘office, are made 
subservient to the general diffusion of sound acri- 
cultural knowledge through the Farmer, as well 
as his anual reports. ‘The N. EK. Farmer is pub- 
lished in the quarto form, weekly, at $2 50 per 
annum, 

The ‘Southern Agriculturist,’ is the next on 
our list, the first number of the twelfth volume be 
ing now before us. It is published at Charleston, 
S. C., editor, B. R. Carroll, in monthly numbers 
of about 50 pages, at $5 00 per annum. It is 
well conducted, but principaily devoted to the cul- 
ture of southern productions, as cotton, rice, sugar, 
&e. and affords many interesting examples of the 
amount and profits of slave labor, compared with 
that of the free cultivator of the soil. 

Our own paper, the ‘Genesee Farmer,’ is next. 
The Weekly Farmer has reached the ninth vo- 
lume, and the Monthly Farmer the fourth. Both 
are in the quarto form, the first containing 8 and 
the last 16 pages each number. Weekly, 82 00, 
Monthly, 50 cents per annum. Of its character and 
merits we shall be excused from speaking, any 
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further than to say, that it is intended for Circule. 
tion through our whole country; that we design ; 
shall at least equal, in practical utility, any e , 
lar publication in the United States ; ang that 
most rapidly increasing circulation, convinees : 
that our exertions are not unappreciated by 

farming brethren. - 

‘The ‘Farmers’ Register,’ published at Pe, 
burg, Va. is a monthly periodical of 64 pages x 
$5 00 per annum; editor, Edmund Ruff, Thy 
Register stands deservedly in the front rank of 
American agricultural papers. The industry af 
the editior, his sound practical views, his acquain. 
tance with the principles that govern vegetation 
as developed in his valuable ‘Essay on Lime’ ag q 
manure, and his freedom of all cant and hnmby 
have united to give the Register a deservedly bit 
character, which we trust it will long sustain, 
Such periodicals, while they contribute to the 
knowledge, elevate the profession of the farmer, 
and do much towards placing him in the command. 
ing position to which the paramount utility of his 
avocation entitles him. ‘The Register has reached 
its seventh volume. 

The ‘Maine Farmer,’ is a valuable joumal, 
published at Winthrop in Maine, by Mr. Holmes, 
weekly, quarto, at $2 00 per annum. It hasen. 
tered uponits seventh volume. In one respect the 
‘Maine Farmer,’ differs from any agricultural pa- 
per with which we are acquainted. It has a legal 
department, devoted to the discussion ofsuch ques- 
tions as are apt to arise among farmers, and 
which may be exceedingly useful in preventing 
expensive lawsuits among neighbors. j 

The ‘Farmer and Gardener,’ of Baltimore, edi- 
ted by EK. P. Roberts, is the worthy successor oi 
the ‘American Farmer,’ which we have mention- 
ed asthe earliest agricultural periodical in the 
United States. It is weekly quarto, and furnisi- 
ed at $2 50 per annum. No paper in the county 
has done more for the silk cause than the Farmer, 
and few understand the matter in all its bearings 
than the able editor of that journal. The Farmer 
has also taken a lively interest in the production 
of improved cattle and sheep ; and in this way has 
rendered essential aid to the cause of agriculture 

The ‘Yankee Farmer,’ Portland, Maine, weel- 
ly, quarto, S. W. Cole, editor, now in its the fil 
volume, $2 a year. 

The ‘Ohio Farmer,’ S. Medary, editor, is th 
name of a quarto semi-monthly journal, published 
at Columbus, Ohio, $1 00 per annum. It has, 
like the preceding, reached the fifth volume. 1h’ 
journal has given many valuable original pape 
on subjects connected with farming and hortitv! 
ture, and has evidently exerted a most favorable 
influence on the agriculture of the vicinity. 

The ‘Magazine of Horticulture and Botany, © 
a Boston monthly publication, edited by ©: ’ ‘ 
Hovey, of which the object is sufficiently indic®! 
by the title. It is eminently useful to the flons' ” 
gardener, and contains engravings occasional) : 
rare and curious plants. The terms are $3 F* 
annum ; 40 pages in a number. 

The ‘Albany Cultivator,’ conducted by = 
Buel, has just entered upon its fifth yeat,U". 
flattering auspices. It is published monthly, 
pages quarto, at $1 00 ber annum. The». 
known talent and industry of the editor, 2° 
rare combination of scientific and practic@ av 
edge in matters relating to agriculture, have 
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Cultivator a high character and standing | we think, and devoted to agriculture and the kin- 

pei agricultural periodicals. Its circulation is | dred sciences. Vol. 1. No. 7. 

oetensVe ‘Western Farmer,’ Franklin, Tennessee, month- 


The ‘Franklin Farmer,’ published at Frankfort, 
Ky. by F. D. Pettit, weekly, quarto, at $2 00 per 
yum, is one of the most spirited and ably con- 
jucted journals west of the Allegany mountains. 
in every thing relating to the improvement of cat- 
re and swine, itis without a rival, and on the gene- 
ral topics of agriculture it has done much to in- 
troduce a more scientific and rational system into 
that state. It is now in its second volume. 

The ‘Farmer’s Cabinet,’ is published monthly at 
Philadelphia, 7 . Libby, in numbers of 32 pages 
octavo, at $1 OO per annum. Itis an excellent 
work. has an able corps of contributors, and a good 
circulation. A part of Pennsylvania furnishes 
come of the best specimens of farming in the 
United States; and the diffusion of such works 
as the Cabinet among an industrious population 
will have a tendency to greatly increase the num- 
ber of such examples. 

The ‘Indiana Farmer,’ is published weekly at 
Indianapolis, at $2 50 per annum, quarto, by Os- 
born & Willets; and though not exclusively de- 
voted to agriculture, has exerted a favorable influ- 
ence on the farming community of that flourishing 
state. 


The ‘Tennessee Farmer,’ Jonesbaro,’ 16 pages 
octavo, monthly, at $1 per annum, J. F’. Deader- 
ick, editor. ‘This is the first agricultural paper 
issued in Tennessee, and is now inits third vo- 
lume. 

The ‘Rural Repository,’ is a monthly reprint of 
agricultural works of standard merit, (‘‘entire, 
compiled, abridged and original.”’) It is publish- 
elat New York, 40 large octavo pages monthly, 
ty S. Fleet, former editor of the ‘New York 
firmer.’ ‘The talents of the editor, and the ample 
feld before him for selection, gives the promise of 
an excellent work ; and the numbers already be- 
‘ore the public, (the second volume is entered 
upon) show that any reasonable expectations will 
hot Se disappointed. 

The ‘Silk Culturist,’ the first and a very valua- 
ble publication on that subject,—was published at 
Harford, (Conn.) for three years—-and we believe 
8 sull continued at Wetherfield, though we 
have not seen it for the last year. 

he ‘Practical Farmer,’ Mechanicsburg, Pa.,a 
~—— quarto of'8 pages, at $1 a year. 
aa rs Turf Register and Sporting Maga- 
ne his magazine has entered on its tenth 

. “. and has been transferred from Baltimore 
ofT.0 York, and is now under the supervision 
wt Porter, Esq. of the ‘Spirit of the Times ;’ 

Y octavo, $5 a year. 
pleted the the following publications have com- 
ote er first volume and many of them have 
oon appeared. ‘To express a definite opinon 
a pi oe would in most cases be a prema- 
such ane ut some of them come forward under 
Sina + seed to lead to high expectations 
me ation among the agricultural com- 
many: : 
The ‘Miami Farmer,’ quarto, semi-monthly, 


81 00 
Per an W 
Xenia, Ohio, “say ga by W. Appleton, 


‘ —_ 


No . . 
large uthern Cultivator, Columbia, Tennessee, 


David pant Semi-monthly, $2 00 per annum 
“WM Clayton publisher. A respectable paper 


‘ 


ly, quarto, (4 pages) F’. Moore, editor, $1 00 per 
annum. Vol. 1. No.7 

The ‘Cumberland Farmer,’ Gallatin, Tenn., 
monthly at $1 a year. Vol. I, No. 6. J. A. 
Browning & Co. publishers. 

‘Farmers’ Monthly Visitor,’ Concord, New 
Hampshire, Hon. Isaac Hill, editor, quarto, 16 
pages, well got up, and published at 75 cents per 
annum. This monthly paper we are led to believe 
is destined to take a high rank among agricultural 
periodicals; and we think it speaks well for the 
cause of the farmer, when men who have aitained 
to some of the highest offices in the gift of the 
people, are willing to devote their talents and the 
information they must have acquired, to the dif- 
fusion of agricultural knowledge. Gov. Hill’s 
‘Monthly Visitor,’ we predict, will be a welcome 
guest with thousands of our farmers. 

‘Wisconsin Culturist, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
territory, semi-monthly, quarto, $1 00 perannum. 
W. P. Proudfit, editor. 

The ‘National Silk Worm,’ quarto, (4 pages) 
Philadelphia, price $1 00. Thomas C. Clark, 
editor. 

‘Cheshire Farmer,’ Keene, New Hampshire, 
quarto, monthly, 50 cents annually, B. Cooke, edi- 
tor. A good little paper and worthy of patronage. 

‘Michigan Agriculturist,’ Detroit, H. H. Snell- 
ing, editor, quarto, weekly, price $2 00 per an- 
num. Itis a valuable paper, and should receive 
an ample support from the farmers of that young 
but flourishing state. 

The ‘Maine Cultivator,’ 4 pages quarto, Hallo- 
well, W. A. Drew, editor, $] a year. Itis edited 
with much ability, and the only drawback with 
which we hail its appearance, arises from the cir- 
cumstance that Maine already possesses two ex- 
cellent agricultural papers, and we fear that there 
is not room for a third. 

The ‘Farmer’s Advocate,’ Jamestown, North 
Carolina, octavo, 16 pages, semi-monthly, $1 25 
per annum, John Sherwood, editor. Mr. Sher- 
wood deserves credit for getting up an agricultural 
‘paper in that section of the United States, and the 
information his work diffuses will not be without 
its effect on the agriculture of the state. 

‘Boston Cultivator,’ Boston; vol. 1, No. 15; 
weékly, folio, $2 00 per annum, Wm. Buckmin- 
ster, editor. ‘This we doubt not will be a valuable 
paper, though we are unable to perceive the par- 
ticular necessity for another agricultural paper in 
that city, where the ground has been so long and 
ably occupied by the ‘New England Farmer.’ 
The numbers already issued evince agricultural 
sxill, and a proper spirit of enterprise. ‘There is 
a little leaning, however, to the belligerent, which 
should, we think, be eschewed, as out of place in 
such a journal. 

‘The ‘American Silk Grower,’ octavo, (16 pages) 
Burlington, N. J., Cheney & Brothers, editors, 
monthly, $1 00. This is one of the best publica- 
tions devoted to the silk culture in the United 
States ; embracing a great variety of practical ar- 
ticles, the result of experience in this country. It 
is got up also in very good style, and must be use- 
ful to all who are entering upon the culture of silk. 

‘Journal of the American Silk Society,’ Balti- 





more, monthly, 40 pages octavo, $2 00 per an- 
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num, J. S. Skinner, editor. This is a work of 
authority, published under the direction and pa- 
tronage of the American Silk Society, and well 
edited, if the three numbers issued may serve as a 
specimen. ‘There can be no doubt that the silk 
culture must succeed in this country, but whether 
societies will advance it more effectually than indi- 
vidual enterprise remains to be seen. Such publi- 
cations cannot, however, be otherwise than useful, 
as directing labor into proper channels, and thus 
preventing mistakes and disappointment in the 
outset. 

We have thus briefly noticed our agricultural 
pericdicals, and if we have omitted any, will en- 
deavor to give them a place another time. The 


list amounts to 32, and nearly one-half of the’ 


whole are still in their first year. ‘There are pro- 
bably 1,500,000 families in the United States that 
are devoted to agriculture, and that each of these 
should take a paper designed to support their in- 
terests cannot well be denied. ‘There would seem 
then to be room for as many, or even more papers 
suck as we have notieed, than are now issued ; but 
that ever all these can succeed, is to say the least, 
problematical. It may be doubted whether all 
the above papers circulate more than 100,000 co- 
pies, and of these three-fourths of the whole are 
issued by some five or six of the journals. A pa- 
per devoted to agriculture, to the arts or sciences, 
or even to literature, occupies very diflerent ground 
from a political journal; and it by no means fol- 
lows that, because every county supports one or 
two of the latter, that the same will be done by 
the former. ‘To render the first what they should 
be, requires the combined labors and observations 
of a large circle of individuals ; men of scientific 
resources, and men of practical skill; acquainted 
with the modes of agricultural or mechanical ma- 
nipulation, as well as the theories on which their 
business is based ; and their labors and efforts di- 
rected to produce a common result. ‘To multiply 
journals of any kind beyond the means of ade- 
quate remuneration, is to lessen the incentives to 
emulation and excellence ;. and we cannot but 
think that if in some cases of newly established 
journals, the material furnished them had been 
poured into some of the already existing channels 
of communication with the farming community, 
it would have been well forboth. While we cor- 
dially welcome every new laborer to the agricultu- 
ral field, we feel bound to state that in order to 
make an agricultural journal useful, difficulties and 
labors of which the uninitiated are incompetent to 
judge, will, in all probability, be encountered, be- 
fore the success, which we trust is in store for 
them, will be effectually secured. 


COST OF BREEDING HORSES OF RACING 
STOCK. 


[Extract from the Turf Register.] 


The prices at which stallions cover are too high 
—out of all proportion to the chances of profit. 
A breeder will inevitably incur an expense of $225 
to send a mare from here (Green county, Ala.) to 
Leviathan, let her stay through the whole season, 
and get herhome. And it is very possible that 
the colt he gets, if he gets one at all, will not be 
worth that money when 3 years old. Now this, 





——— 

erhaps, may be denied, and much gaj . 
ses 2 so foe form, &c. &c. Look 7 
facts. 

I sent two mares to this famed Leviathan ; th. 
were good mares—mares raised in Tennessee me 
priced at $800 each, and this high price gai ;, 
be low, when the blood, size, and form Possegse, 
by them, were considered. The travelling 9, 
penses there, and back, were $75 each; {or the 
season, and their keep whilst with him, | paid 
about $280, besides the worth of a boy six 
months, who staid with them. I got two ¢ojs. 
one died at a few days old—the other is now 4 
years old thisspring, and worth perhaps $100! 

This is meant as much for every other hich 
priced stallion as for Leviathan ; for the thiggis 
general. The expense, in my opinion, overs 
the chances of profit. You gentlemen who pub. 
lish sporting periodicals, are furnished with the 
sales of high priced nags, but hear nothing of the 
hundreds of failures, in the attempts to raise blood 
stock. Let some one competent, take one hun. 
dred, or one thousand mares, of unexceptionable 
pedigree and good form, put to high priced stal- 
lions, and report correctly the proportion of profit 
and Joss thereby accruing, and in my humble opi. 
nion it will put another face upon the matter. |t 
is too much of a lottery business ; and tickets or 
chances cost too much in proportion to the num- 
ber of blanks. 

I Jove the blooded horse—am intensely fond of 
the sports of the turf, and no man would be 
more willing to see owners of stallions well pa- 
tronized and well paid, than myself; but whilst 
we pay them liberally, let us not encourage them 
to impose on breeders, from whom their supportis 
derived. 

These crude reflections [ wish some one more 
capable than myself to enlarge upon, and throw 
just as much light on the subject, ag will let breed- 
ers generally see and appreciate the chances of 
getting a $1000 or $5000 colt, with the chances 
also of breeding one that will never repay ex- 
penses. D. M. G. 


— 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF HEREFORD CAT- 
TLE. 


From the British Farmers’ Magazine. 


Sir—I was formerly an occasional contributor 0 
your periodical, and was at all times a well-wishet 
to its success. Being now resident in Hereford: 
shire, lam afforded many opportunities of’ seeing 
the fine breed of cattle the county is celebrated lor; 
and I have, within these few days, been present at 
a sale which [ think you will havea satisfaction i 
recording in your pages, as it has not been equall 
in the prices produced since the celebrated -— 
the Miss Tompkins’ in 1818, at which a bul aa 
cow nearly reached £900. a 

The stock of cattle just sold was the property 0 
J. D. Kedward, esq., of Westhide, who has ne 
been many years a breeder, and is now giving up 
farming, but having made judicious selections, 1 
raised a herd which has gained extensive notoriety 
Their distinguishing characteristics are capacious 
frames, deep flesh, with great aptitude to wort 
their color red, with white faces, which igi 
most prevailing color of the county breed for oot 
siderable length of time previous to the last twet™ 
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calves, averaged £80, and a bull calf, ten months 


county men. 








a 


_ ance Which spotted faces have been most 
yeas ‘alter, chiefly, perhaps, from their having 
sous redominant in the stock of that eminent im- 
or of the Hereford breed, the late Mr. Benja- 
a Tomkins. There has, however, lately been 
= qgated a notion, that the largest frames ac- 
gn any the former color, and it has consequently 
wen more in vogue again. How far sucha 
aes is well founded, the production of the most 
valuable oxen will best determine. 

Mr. Kedward’s herd (the whole of which were 
cold inthe most reserved and honorable manner) 
amounted to 74 head, which averaged—including 
9] young calves which were sold separately from 
‘he cows—about £26; the cows and heifers ave- 
aging a little more than £30. ‘Three cows, with 


old, £80. The company was very numerous and 
respectable, and the arrangement admirable. The 
principal part of the stock was bought, too, by 
I am, sir, yours, &c. 

E. F. Wevves. 
Hereford, February 10, 1839. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
“CHUCKATUCK AGRICULTURAL CLUB.” 


Communicated for the Farmers’ Register. 


In pursuance of adjournment the “club” met 
on Wednesday 9th day of January, A. D. 1839. 
+ Masonic Hall in Chuckatuck, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. 

Dr, Crawley Finney, the president, took the 
clair, and called the meeting to order. 

\r. Day, chairman of the committee to corres- 
pul with breeders of improved stock, &c., and 
rprled that the committee had discharged that 
ily and proceeded to read a letter from Caleb 
\. Bement, esq. of Albany, New York, on the 
the subject, which was ordered to be filed. 

Mr. Harrell, offered the following preamble 
and resolutions. 

Believing that competition in agricultural, as 
Well as in the other pursuits of life, is highly con- 
duve to both improvement and profit, and with 
. _ to the attainment, of those two valuable 

jects— 

ls. Be it Resolved, That as many of the mem- 

'sof this society as conveniently can, will se- 
®t {tom their best lands any number of acres, 
foMone to ten, and cultivate the same the pre- 
‘tt year in corn, each party, to select his own 
- ol seed, and to manure and cultivate his land 
th M mode that he may think best, so as to make 

“largest crop, that the land cultivated may be 
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Capable of producing ; each crop, when ripe, to be 


of Seed us 
 manuri 


oe all reported to the regular meeting of 
Dn R in November next. 
die om . meee, That in order to ascertain the 
lands on etween the production of our richest 
OUr poor > highly manured and cultivated, and 
a similarly manured and culti- 
enter the i member of this society who shall 
Slution «ews Of Competition under the above re- 
Lig 0, will also take a like number of acres of 
 Porest land and manure and cultivate the 


ed, and the particular mode and manner 


measured ; and the quantity made, kind | 


ng and cultivating, and the expense of 
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same in like manner as the first, and make a like 
report to this society, at its regular meeting in 
November next. 

3rd. Resolved, That as many of the members 
of this society as conveniently can, will cultivate 
the present year, any number of acres of land 
(but not less than a quarter cf an aere) in ruta 
baga turnips—the land to be manured and pre- 
pared, and the seed to be sown either broadcast 
or in drills, at the option of each party—the crop 
when ripe to be judged or measured, and the 
quantity made, mode and manner of cultivation, 
and manuring all reported to this society, at its 
meeting in November next. 

The preamble and resolutions were then suc- 
cessivelv adopted by the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. it was resolved, That 
itis the opinion of this society, that industry, en- 
terprise and skill, are eminently essential to the 
attainment of great success in almost every un- 
dertaking in life—and particularly in the great 
business of agriculture—on the prosperity of 
which mainly depends the success of almost every 
other occupation. ‘Therefore, 

Resolved further, that the members of this so- 
ciety will give increased attention and diligence to 
the improvement of their lands and stock, the de- 
velopements of science, and to any and every thing 
that may have a tendency to advance their inter- 
est in a pecuniary, moral and social point of view. 

Mr.——-——oflered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be forthwith to memorialize 
the general assembly of Virginia on the subject of 
agriculture, and to ask such aid and assistance in 
behalf of the same, as to the wisdom of the as- 
sembly may seem just and due to the great and 
paramount (though neglected) interest of the state. 
This resolutoin was unanimously adopted; and 
Doct. John French, John Crocker, John C. 
Crump, Dr. Crawley Finney, and Robert Law- 
rence, esqs., appointed the committee to carry the 
same into immediate execution. 

The meeting then adjourned— 

On Thursday, the 1 ith day of March, its regu- 
lar day, the club met again and fixed on the fol- 
lowing premiums for the present year, to be 
awarded at the regular meeting in November 
next, to wit: For the best crop in the aggregate, 
twenty dollars; for the best pen of hogs to be 
raised the present year, ten dollars; the best milch 
cow and calf; five dollars; the best yoke of oxen, 
five dollars ; and for the cheapest and best con- 
structed manure cart, five dollars. 

Craw ey Finney, Pres't. 
JosHua M. HarRE Lt, Sec’y. 
May 4th, 1839. 








MEMORIAL TO THE LEGISLATURE, 


Your memorialists have been charged with the 


duty by the “Chuckatuck Agricultural Club” of 


Nansemond county, of presenting to your hono- 
rable body a petition, soliciting your attention to 
the great and paramount interest of agriculture. 

In the discharge of this duty, your memorialists 
beg leave to express a decided conviction that it 
is essential to the best interest of the state that 
speedy and efficient measures be adopted to elicit 
and encourage efloris to improve and fertilize the 
soil ofthe state. Inthe judgment of your memo- 
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rialists it can scarcely fail to excite astonishment, 
that whilst nearly every other interest of the state 
has been made the subject of frequent and ex- 
citing, discussion, of bold and energetic legislative 
enactments, and of large expenditures of the com- 
mon treasure, it has: hitherto been well nigh im- 
possible to attract to agriculture, the great source 
of wealth and power to all communities, that at- 
tention which could induce the legislature to pass 
any laws, or 10 appropriate any money, having 
essentially and directly in view the advancement 
of its interest. Your memorialists cannot under- 
stand the advantage or propriety of intersecting 
an impoverished and steril country with canals 
and rail-roads, nor can they perceive the wisdom 
of aiming to draw to the bosom of the common: 
wealth the abundant productions of distant, and 
as yet, virgin soils, to the neglect of our own ag- 
ricultural resources. The soil of Virginia, once 
rich and bounteous in its productions, though now 
fearfully deteriorated, is capable, in the judgment 
of your memorialists, of rapid and profitable reno- 
vation. 

To the minds of your memorialists all the motives 


arising from patriotism, love and veneration for 


native soil, and of interest, urge to the adoption of 
every measure calculated to effect this great object. 
Your memorialists will not presume to dictate to 
your honorable body the measures to be adopted 
to accomplish the object they have. in view, but 
will venture to suggest that, inasmuch as all scien- 
tific and practical improvements: in agriculture 
contribute to the public benefit, it justly becomes 
the subject of legislative enactments, and a portion 
of the public treasure may justly be appropriated 
for its encouragement; a measure, which, if suc- 
¢essful, would add to the wealth and resources of 
the state, give increased value to all her public 
improvements, by adding greatly to the transpor- 
tation of produce and of travel, increase her popu- 
lation, and add most essentially to the value of her 
lands, and what is of still more importance, destroy 
the spirit and practice of emigration, cannot be 
deemed an unfit subject of legislation. The power 
and wealth of the state directed by your honora- 
ble body may speedily effect improvements which 
the insulated efforts of individuals may in vain en- 
deavor to accomplish. Believing in the correct- 
ness and importance of thesé views, your memo- 
rialists would earnestly solicit from your honorable 
body that attention which the subject justly claims. 
JoHn FRENCH, 
Joun CROCKER, 
Joun C. Crump, 
CRAWLEY FINNEY, 
Rosr. LAWRENCE, 
Committee. 


THE COCOONERY—FIXTURES--FEEDING SILK- 
worms, &c. 


By Gideon B. Smith. 


From the Journal of the American Silk Soeiety. 


It is a common remark that silk-worms require 
no particular building or fixtures, and nothing but 
the most ordinary attention; that they do as well 
in barns and open sheds as any where else ; and 
that wet weather and damp night air do them no 
injury. It is readily admitted, that silk- worms 


. . ° Wee 
may be raised in this way, and that good gil; and 
a tolerable profit may result from it. But Whe 
those who preach such doctrine as the abore 
shall have had a few years experience, the vil 
concur with the writer of these essays in gq ‘in 
that, though barns and sheds will do tolerate 
well, properly constructed cocooneries wij do 
much better; for, though the former will Yield 
small profit, the latter only can be depended Upon 
for a satisfactory result at all times and under aj 
circumstances. All will admit, that some com 
can be produced from ground badly ploughe; 
poorly tilled, and subject to depredation ftom eq, 
tle for want of a good fence; but surely thay 
would be a poor argument with good farers 
against a higher grade of cultivation ang ai. 
tion; they will know, that, though the soil wij j, 
much, it is from their care and industry that the 
main profit of the crop is to be derived. Wj) 
silk culturists, care and attention, with proper co. 
cooneries and fixtures, are all important. The 
writer has several times proved, that, with clos 
attention the worms can be made to spin thei 
cocoons in twenty-five days ; whereas ordinarily 
they require forty-two days ; and that of’ the co. 
coon, produced in twenty-five to twenty-eisii 
days, only eight pounds were required to make 
pound of raw silk; while it. took ten pounds o 
those produced in forty-two days; and further, i 
required one-eighth more raw silk from the latter 
to make a pound of finished silk that it did of the 
former. ‘These are practical facts which evey 
one’s experience will demonstrate that tries the 
experiment. It is a curious circumstance, and we 
will try to reduce it to figures, to show the diffe 
ence in parallel columns: 
100,000 worms, 42 days, 
cocoons 300 to the 
pound, 333 Ibs. co- pound, 416 Ibs. co- 
coons, 33 lbs. raw coons will make 52 
silk, at $5 00, $165 00) Ibs. raw silk, at 
Cost of labor, leaves, $5 00, $760 0 
&c. six weeks, say 100 00,Cost of labor, leaves, 
-————| &e. four weeks, 0 
-| Profit, 1 0 
33 Ibs. of this raw silk By the other system, 
will make 24 Ibs. ppc 
finished silk worth Difference, gis 0 
$8 00, $192 00 ers 
52 Ibs. of this raw silk 
will make 42 Ibs. fin- . 
ished siik, at $8 00, $8 © 
By the other system, |”" 


100,000 worms, 28 days, 
cocoons 240 to the 





Difference, ae 

The above estimates are, it is believed, stricl 
correct. If they vary from the resuits of aclué 
practice, it is believed to be in favor of the nest 
gent system rather than against it. Butis we 
they raise silx-worms and make silk in the = 
of the peasantry of France and Italy, every !"" 
family keeping them in their small cabins, '9 
midst of their children &c. and hence an az! 
ment is drawn in favor of negligence. We a 
scarcely deem it necessary to waste time 1) re 
ting such argument, were it not for the _ : 
notion so generally prevalent, that in f ranee ; 
Italy the silk business is wniversal, has oper 
perfection, and that whatever is done there y ss 
people at large must be right; when the fi!” 
that there is as much effort now making oi 
countries to improve the system of silk wee 
there is here. There are numerous perio” 





i ° »sment 
published there, devoted to the improveme 
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ure; not only to the improvement, but 
uction of it in those countries gene- 
This will no doubt surprise many of our 
but is not the less true. ‘The French 


the silk cult 
co thet 


countrymen, 


‘djcals are laboring hard to introduce it. into 
ne 


Pa e generally. They even publish diaries 
‘he work (such as that in the third number of 
: Journal*) to show to the people that they can 
- ik there, to teach them how to do it, und 
= st of the culture. The truth is, that in the 
- re portion of the south of Europe, the silk 
business is as NeW as it is here ; and even in those 
districts where it is cultivated, the systems of cul- 
iure are generally of the rudest character. Hence 
the eflorts of pu lic men there to improve the bu- 
<iness. They recommend by precept and exam- 
le, cocooneries and fixtures constructed expressly 
for the business ; and lay down in the most mi- 
note manner, rules for the management of the 
worms from day to day. It will, therefore, be 
well for us, as beginners and learners, to com- 
mence right, and to practise the art in the best 
sible manner; to begin, indeed, at the highest 
rade to which the Europeans have arrived, and 
improve even upon that. ) 
Cocooneries.—In the construction of cocoone- 
ries, regard should be had to convenience of form 
and eligibility of the site. A long low building is 
more convenient than one several stories high ; 
and a high airy situation is preferable to a low one. 
\ building intended to accommodate 1,000,000 of 
worms, must be eighty feet long by forty feet in 
width, one story high; or in that proportion. I 
thinka better form would be one hundred feet long 
by thirty-two ‘in width, which would afford the 
ameroom. A plain frame building is best. It 
doll be weather-boarded, and instead of laths 
aniplaister, the walls should be tightly boarded 
dx, There should be windows every six or eight 
fet on each side, with shutters; and ventilators 
dong the sides near the floor, and under each row 
hurdles, and also in the ceiling, to admit of a 
ite citculation of air when necessary ; and so ar- 
ranged with shutters that they may be closed at 
pleasure. The building should be raised three or 
lout feet from the ground, on pillars, to insure its 
ireedom from damp, and to admit the passage of 
pure air from below. This also renders it more 
inaccessible to rats and mice, which are very de- 
structive to silk-worms, It will be a great advan- 
ge ifthe building have an upper story or half 
Slory, as it will protect the cocoonery in the lower 
“ory ftom the heat of the sun, and will be very 
Uselul a8 a store room for cocoons, and many other 
ses. Where there are high trees to shade the 
Too! they will be.found of great benefit ; but they 
Should be trimmed of their branches as high as the 
lop of the building, to guard against dampness, 
bai 0 secure a fee circulation of air around the 
uulding. Fire places should be provided int each 
le and end of the cocoonery, for the purpose of 
‘Ying the atmosphere in damp weather: Or, 
‘ ‘tls still better, air furnaces may be provided 
;' ‘wall cellars under each end of the cocoonery, 
of this purpose 

The fixtures (; } 

betel ures for a cocooney are propetly con- 
a hurdles or shelves on which to feed the 
tual Phere are, probably, no two cocooneries 


% i. Amans Carrier’s—republished from Farmers’ 
4 \ 's (p. 89, vol. vii.) —Ep. F. R. 
OL, VII~37 











in existence alike in this respect. Some have 
nothing but simple board shelves, six.to eight feet 
long, supported upon cleets at each end, and made 
to draw out and in at pleasure. Others have 
frames of the same dimensions, with net-work 
bottoms, and provided with sliding shelves two or 
three inches below to catch the ordure that falls 
from them. I have preferred the latter to simple 
boards; but Mr. Whitmarsh, who has for many 
years fed worms extensively, and who at first used 
net-work hurdles, prefers the simple boards, and 
now uses them altogether. Ol! course there can 
be but little, if any advantage in the former, or he 
would not have abandoned them ;: and there must 
be some advantage in the latter, to authorize his 
laying aside the net-work and resorting to the 
board shelves in his extensive establishment. 
Hurdles.—The net-work hurdles may be made 
most cheaply in the following manner: The frames 
are formed like the outside {frames of a window 
sash, of seasoned pine or poplar stuff, an inch 
thick, and about two inches wide. Mark off the 
sides and ends on the upper surface with com- 
passes, three-fourths of an inch apart, and place 
half-inch tacks with heads in the marke, driven 
nearly to the head. Then take a bail of doubled 
and twisted cotton twine, tie the end to the first 
tack on one corner, und pass it to the other side, 
around the heads of two of the tacks next to the 
opposite corner, drawing tightly, and return to the 
second tack on the first, passing round the head 
of that and the next, and returning to the third 


and fourth tacks on the other side, and eo°on till 


all the tacks are occupied, and driving down the 
tacks'so that they will confine the twine. Then 
turn the hurdle the other way, and-fasten the end 
of the twine to the first tack in the corner and pass 
the'double twine alternately over and under two 
of the cross threads to the other side, passing the 
loop ovér two tacks drawing them tightly and 
driving down the tacks; thus continuing till the 
whole Lurdle is finished. ‘The meshes will thus 
be threé-quarters ofan inch square. I have made 
them by perforating the frames with a brad-aw! ; 
and anbvens make them by sawing the frames 
across at the proper distances, about a quarter of 
an inch deep and ‘passing the twine through the 
track made by the saw. I think those made with 
tacks much the simplest, and as good as any other. 
Messrs. Jenks and Ramsburg of’ Frederick make 
them in fhat way. A. couple of men can make 
twenty to thirtyin aday. Others make regular net- 
tings and stretch it over the coryers of the frames, 
and confine it to them with cords. The size of 
these hurdles depends upon the fancy of those 
who make them. ‘They are generally four to six 
feet Jong, and two to three feet wide. 1 think two 
and a half feet by four, the most convenient size. 

Standing posts.—To support the hurdles, up- 
right posts are required from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, just far enough apart, lengthwise, to admit 
the hurdles between them. If the hurdles are 
five feet long and two and a half wide, then 
the posts should be five feet apart in the clear, 
lengthwise, and two feet apart the other way. 
Cleets nailed across these posts, one ‘oot apart, 
beginning one foot from the floor, serve to sup- 
port the hurdles, which may be drawn out and 
in like adrawer. Tlie posits may be made from 
thtee-inch joists. For small establishments, or 
when the room is required for other purposes after 
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the silkworms have done with it, moveable frames 
are made, by merely morticing cross and side- 
braces into, the posts near+the top and bottom. 
They may then be moved bout conveniently. 
When net hurdles are used, it is necessary to have 
other shelves, with either board or paper bottoms, 
to slide under the net hurdles two or three inches 
below them, to catch the filth that falls from the 
netting above. Some have them made like the 
frames of the hurdles, and covered with thin cot- 
ton cloth ;, others cover them with paper. But I 
think thin boards will be found most convenient, 
and, in the end, cheapest. The great object 
to be gained in choosing the kind of hurdles 
is, to accommodate the greatest number of worms 
in the least possible space, and yet to allow them 
sufficient room, with a free circulation of air, and 
also to be convenient for feeding and cleaning. 
The frames for the hurdles should therefore, be 
arranged in rows, with alleys between them, wide 
enough to afford room for the attendants to pass 
freely, with, with large baskets of leaves. The 
alleys ought to be, at least, four feet wide. 
Hatching the Eggs, and Feeding the Silkworms 
—next claims attention. :The proper season for 
hatching the eggs is, when the mulberry leaves, 
in an ordinary season, have attained the size 
of half a dollar. Naturally, the silkworm will 
hatch without human aid, simultaneously with 
the developenient of the nvulberry leaf; but it is 
best to keep them back a week or two if" possible, 
that the leaves may attain some size. df the eggs 
have been kept in an ice-house, it would be well 
to take them thence te a cellar, and thence to 
a cool room, leaving, them twenty-four hours 
in each, and then to the hatching-room. A 
sudden transition, from the low temperature of 
the ice-house to that of the batching-room, might 
injure them. When they -have been kept in a 
cellar, they ought to remain a day or two in 
a cool room before exposure to the warm hatching- 
room. If the weather be warm, the /hatching- 
room will be warm enough without artificial heat; 
but, if it be below 70°, it ought to be raised to that 
degree by means of astove. The hatching-room 
may be any small room that can be conveniently 
kept warm, and should be provided with hatching- 
tables; these may be: ordinary plain tables, of 
a sufficient size to accommodate the number of 
eggs to be hatched. A table ten leet long and 
three feet wide, will accommodate a_ million. 
The sheets of paper containing the eggs are 
to be spread out on the tables, and le{t to hatch. 
All that is to be done, is to keep the room warm, 
and to increase the temperature gradually, for 
which purpose a thermometer in the room is con- 
venient. Aftera few days’ exposure in the hatch- 
ing-room, the eggs will begin to hatch; but very 
few will come out the first day, and need not to be 
attended to. On the second day, a large number 
will come out, and then mulberry leaves must be 
laid over them, when the little worms will soon 
attach themselves to the leaves, and must be re- 
moved to another table, by taking hold of the stem 
of the leaf, and bearing itto the table. The table 
should be marked, to indicate the first day’s hatch- 
ing, as the produce of each day must be kept sepa- 
rate [rom the others. ‘Thesame course must be pur- 
sued with the next day and the day following, but 
not longer, for the few worms that do not come 
out during the three days are not worth attending 





{No, 5 


to, and should be thrown away. The 
; . Worm: 

always come out in the morning, and should aq 
moved to their tables and fed immediate), .. 
leaves on which they were removed bein Ys ths 
first meal, and will last them till towards a thei 
when fresh leaves should be laid over then, 

Cutting the leaves.—Some persons direct 
leaves to be cut into small pieces while the y . 
are small; but I never could discover any oo 
tage in it,as the worms will cut them fast enongh 
as iMr. Whitmarsh well remarks. 4 ik 
worm, not two hours old, will cut through me 
middle of the oldest and hardest mulberry jeg’ 
two minutes. In feeding the worms, my mj, 7 
to vive them a few leaves at a time, anj 1 a 
ply them with fresh onesas olten as they consy, 
them—night and day. Itis directed by the French 
and Italian writers, that a certain quantity by 
weight, must be given them a certain number 4 
times each day; but I have always found that 
they do best, begin to spin their cocoons soones 
and make better and more silk, when fed as myc 
as they can eat, night and day, from the time they 
are hatched till they begin to spin. 1 do notp. 
commend large quantities of leaves to be {aij 
upon the hurdles at one time; but rather moder: 
ones, and that they should be continually wate), 
ed, and supplied with fresh food as often as tly 
former supply is consumed, or becomes in the leas 
wilted, even if they require feeding every hou 
I cannot sufficiently impress upon the mind of the 
reader the importance of this rule. Ona pre 
ous page, I have given the resuits of the contrary 
practice and that here recommended, in paral 
columns, and [ once more assure the reader ol 
the correctness of those results. It may stare 
some persons to be told that they must attend 
the worms at night, and therefore it is as well 1 
inform them that they need not do so; thatthe 
will make excellent silk and a fair profit, too, by 
feeding well during the day; and giving thema 
full feed on leaving them at night. But they mus 
be informed that, for every two nights they oni 
feeding the worms, one day will be added tothe 
time of feeding, and that the produce of silk willl 
diminished in proportion as the time is lengthe 

The moulting (or shedding of the skins) ot tl 
worms, takes place four times, and generally {rom 
five to seven days apart, depending on the mant 
in which they are attended. Those fed upon 
high pressure system, (above recommeniei, 
wil moult every four or five days; and those 
upon the ordinary system will generally mou! 
every seven to nine days. These period “ 
moulting are of no other interest to the attendal 
than affording convenient periods for cleaning 
‘hurdles, which should be done as soon 3s 
worms revive. The times of moulting wil™ 
readily seen, by the worms neglecting theit! 
concealing themselves under the leaves, &¢. 
appearing to be asleep. At these tumes, 10” 
should be given them, nor should they be molest 
ed in any way. They generally remain doraat 
about thirty hours. | 

Cleaning the hurdles.—As soon as they app 
to have revived, some large fresh leaves se 
be laid on them, and as soon as they attach | ‘ ; 
selves to the leaves, they may be removed (0° 
hurdles, by laying hold of the stems of the leave 
as above directed. For the two first ages: 
the best plan for cleaning them. Howeveh™ 
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~~" everclean them at all till the third moult- 
pernn should, however be observed that, where 
ng jiter and filth have accumulated, the hurdles 
mut pe cleared of it; for if warm damp weather 
~ ‘t will be likely to cause fermentation, and 
oie in the worms. 
der the third and fourth moultings, the most 
_onient mode of changing: and cleaning the 
= jes is, to place a net-work hurdle immediately 
- the worms—so near them, that they can rea- 
me ascend upon it through the meshes, and place 
wc aves on it; the worms will soon get upon 
ve ves hurdle, and the lower one may be drawn 
ot, and the filth carried off. 

(inti! after the two first moultings, the worms 
wit occupy but a smail space ; they will require 
about double as much space after the first moult- 
in as they occupied previously, and should be dis- 
tributed (0 it when the hurdles are cleaned. For 
example: the worms that occupied one hurdle or 
rable fully, up to the time of the first moulting, 
should be distributed on to two hurdles when they 
revive; afier the second moulting, they will re- 
quire four or five ; after the third, ten to fifteen ; 
an alter the fourth, thirty to forty, or even more. 

The cocoonery should be divided into three parts, 
or, at least, the worms should be kept in three dis- 
iinct portions—say one portion in each.end, and 
one in the middle—that each day’s hatchings may 
always be kept by themselves. When the several 
lay’s hatchings have been kept promiscuously 
wether, the moultings are irregular, and the 
mation of cocoons very inconveniently so. Be- 
ies, the worms that are moulting are disturbed 
\y the feeding of those that are not, or the latter are 
iqutiously kept without food. A successful result 

wi earcely be secured without attending to this. 

Twair in the cocoonery should always be kept 

iy od pure, and this is one of’ the difficulties to be 

enwotered, that sometimes baffles the best exer- 
io. Happily for the silk cause in our country, 
weare blessed with a climate peculiarly dry, and 

‘onsequently better adapted to the production of 
sik than any other country except the north of 

hina, and not less so than that. But we do often 

haveimes of damp, drizzly weather, and we must 
hen esurt to the use of fire. Mr. Whitmarsh’s 
dvoonery is supplied with hot air furnaces under 

'acl end, from which he can, at any time, let hot 

and dry air into the room, and thus expel the damp 

i, Tam well convinced that this is a very far 

“ter plan than stoves or fire-places. But what- 

"et mode of drying be used, it must be applied 

mhenever the air is damp, at all times during the 

veling o/ the worms, but more particularly when 

*Y ateepinning their cocoons,or beginning tospin. 

Ae “ never seen this part of the art of silk ma- 

sort — with sufficient force in any European 
nadie ers generally refer to it, as a desirable 
in > of' the atmosphere, hut seem to attaclr lit- 
elias teas to it. Mr. Whitmarsh, in his late 
rome Uitte treatise notices it, and enforces 
Sie : of'adry atmosphere, with great judg- 
¢ arn Propriety; as also does Mr. Ruffin, in 

nen Register. I am glad to receive the 
rch anes which the concurrence in my opinions 
Wmber wvntlemen affords. A writer in the last 
Noes ; this Journal, (Dr. Emerson,) also 
iosop oF ey by explaining clearly and 
n'y tele tally the reason of it, and I will now 

“Ser the reader to his remarks. There is one 


Punt 
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point, however, which he has omitted to notice. 
Ihe silk fluid, as it leaves the apertures of the 
worm, requires the aid of a dry, cool and pure 
atmosphere to make perfect silk.. Before it is 
exposed to the air it is a thin viscid fluid, and 
without the aid of the air would remainso. Now 
if’ the air be very dump, its proper effect will be 
more or less prevented, and the silk will be flimsy, 


it be'dry, cool'and pure, the silk will be of the best 
possible quality. When we dry the air by artifi- 
cial means, it is true it will be warm ; but it is 
better to be warm and dry, than cool and damp. 
}But when heat is used to expel moisture, a free 
circulation can be kept up, which will be of great 
benefit. 

Formation of Cocoons.—We now come to the 
mounting of the worms and spinning of the cocoons. 
I believe the best and cheapest contrivance for the 
worms to spin on, is small wisps of rye straw, 
about a foot long, tied firmly together at the lower 
end and spread out at the otter. These are set 
in rows about a foot apart, across the hurdles or 
shelves, with their tops spread out and pressing 
against the bottom of the shelf above to support 
them in their places and to keep the straws spread 
apart. Ona hurdle or shelf five feet long and 
two and a hal!’ wide, there will be three wisps in 
the rows across, and five rows, making fifteen to 
each hurdle.. I was formerly in the habit of using 
broom-corn strat, with the seed cleaned off, the 
stem cut off close to the junction of the straw, and 
the top spread ott as in the above, and always 
found the worms to do, well withit. Mr. Whit- 
marsh, however, has tried both, and gives the 
preference tothe rye straw. ‘The worms readily 
climb intocand spin their cocoons among the bran- 
ches formed by the straws, and the cocoons are 
readily gathered ‘from them. 

‘Cocoon Frames, &c-—I have never seen any 
of the numerous frames that have been recom- 
mended for this purpose ; but from the descriptions 
{ have had of them, there appears to be several 
objections to them, viz: the trouble and expense 
of preparing them, and.the Jabor of gathering the 
cocoons from‘them. The frames that seems to 
obtain most favor aré those made by tacking laths 
edygewise across the bottom of the, shelves, two 
inches apart, and then preparing small ladders 
of twine Jeading from the shelf helow to the laths. 
It is said the worms readily climb these ladders, 
and spin their cocoons in the angies formed by the 
laths and the bottom of the shelf It must be ob- 
vious, however, that a great deal of labor will be 
required to prepare them. I should suppose each 
frame would cost as much as all the cocoons it 
would contain would be worth. It is needless to 
be more particular with this part of the subject, 
as I have found that every body who has ed silk 
worms, has had sufficient genius to suggest an 
apparatus of’some kind for them to spin on; and it 
is very rare that we find two persons who use 
exactly the same ; and this fact leads to the infe- 
rence that the worms are not very particular in 
this respect. 

The time of spinning will be ascertained by the 
appearance of the worms. They will become 
somewhat transparent, of a slight amber color, 
cease eating, hold up their heads, apparently look- 
ing about for some object above them, and occa- 
sionally leaving fibres of silk on the leaves. 





and of a very inferior quality; on the contrary, il 
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Whenever these indications are observed, prepa- 
ration should be made for their accommodation 
with the wisps of straw, or other means. But few 
will ascend at first, but in the course of the first 
and second day they will nearly all have mounted. 
They must be looked to occasionally, and those that 
not readily mount should be put upon the straw 
by hand. The room should be darkened, and kept 
so from the commencement of the spinning, as the 
always mount and*spin more readily in the dar 
than in the glare of light. If the weather be dry, 
the ventilators should also be opened, and as much 
air given them as possible, without producing a 
current of wind. ithe weather be damp, it should 
be dried, and kept so till the cocoons are finished. 

During the whole process of feeding and spin- 
ning, the cocoonery should be kept quiet ; but this 
is particularly necessary while the worms are spin- 
ning, I once tried an experiment of the effect of 
a sudden shock upon them whilespinning. When 
they had heen two days at work, | let a large 
weight fall upon the floor ; it made a loud noise, 
and jarred the house considerably. On reeling the 
cocoons, I found the fibre was broken invariably, 
when they were about half wound off. Various 
other experiments satisfied me that they require 
quietude to enable them to finish the cocoon with 
an uninterrupted fibre, 

The worms generally require about four days to 
finish the cocoon; but they should generally be 
Jefi undisturbed six to eight days from the time of 
the last of their mounting, when the cocoons 
should be gathered and reeled immediately, or 
cured for future reeling. 

Curing the Cocoons.-—Various ex pedients are re- 
sorted to forsmothering the chrysalis in the cocoon. 
In Europe, they bake them.in ovens constructed 
for the purpose--the heat being regulated so as to 
prevent scorching the silk. The heat of ‘the.sun 
in this country is generally sufficient ‘to kill them, 
and itis recommended as the simplest process by 
various writers. ‘Phey spread the cocoons out for 
several days to’the sun, until they beconie dry, 
when they may he put away in a dry room for 
future use.» Great care is necessary, however 3 
for, if they are not killed, the moths will make their 
way out of the cocoons, and thus spoil them ; and 
if the cocoons be stored before the chrysales are 
sufficiently dry, the moisture will spoil the cocoons. 
A little experience will enable any one ta judge 
when they are properly cured. When they aretho- 
roughly dry or cured, the chrysales can be rubbed 
into powder with the thumband fingers. Believing 
this plan to be'the best, it is deemed unnecessary 
to describe the others. 

If time allow of its being done, the cocoons should 
be reeled without curing, as they reel much more 
easily than when dried. 

Providing Eggs.—Before curing the cocoons, 
enough should be selected to produce eggs fur the 
next season, They should be the best; for, we 
must infer that the worm that makes the best co- 
coon was in the best state of health, and will be 
most likely to have the most healthy progeny. 
‘Two hundred and thirty cocoons will make an 
ounce of eggs, or 40,000 ; but in selecting them, 
itis best to take two hundred and filiy for each 
ounce of eggs required for next season, that due 
allowance may be made for losses from various 
circumstaces, such as death of moths, &c. These 
cocoons should be spread out on a table, and in 


a 
about ten days from thetime the 
finished, the moths will eome out, and ¢q, 
when they should be placed on sheets of y 
the room darkened, and left to themselves, The 
will separate of themselves, and the females wil 
deposite their eggs on the papers. As goon ag th 
papers are covered with eggs, they should be role 
up, and placed in some metal or earthen y 
and kept in a cellar or ice-house till wanted ners 
year. Be careful not to close them air-tight, or), 
eggs will be killed, as they require the aid of air 
just as much as animals do. 

Rats, mice, ants, and cock-roaches are destnye. 
tive to silk worms in all stages of their existene. 
aod must be guarded against. ' 

Silk worm eggs are not injured by any de 
of cold ; but they should not be exposed to great 
changes of temperature suddenly ; for this reaggy 
they should be put in a cellar or an ice-houee, ani 
kept constantly there till wanted for hatching, |; 
kept in an ice-house from the time they are fir, 
laid, they may be kept from hatching till the latte 
part of the next summer, and thus successive 
crops may be reared. 1 am not prepared tosay, 
however, that successive crops will be found pro. 
fitable. I still believe that one crop, at the proper 
season, will be found ultimately the most profita. 
ble. 1 also thik it very probable that keeping the 
eggs {rom hatching much beyond the natural 
period, will be very likely to injure the constitution 
of the insects. If this plan be resorted to, ther. 
fore, F would recommend that eggs for next year’s 
use be always produced from the first crop. This 
plan will obviate all difficulty on that score, as the 
worms of the first crop will never be subjected to 
‘the protracting treatment. Besides, you will then 
always be sure of a supply of eggs for next year, 
whatever accident may befal the succeeding 
crops. | 

Diseases of Silk Worms.—The French ani 
Italians describe many diseases to which sik 
worms are subject, and attribute them to various 
causes. Cleanliness and pure dry air, however, 
are the only preventives, as well as remedies, a0d 
it is, therefore, deemed unnecessary to go 100 
details. Those who keep their cocooneries prt 
perly ventilated, and free from damp, and thet 
hurdles clean, will have no diseased worms ; 0, ! 
‘disease does occur under such circumstances 
there is no remedy for it, the cause being attribu- 
table, probably, to some mismanagement of the 
eggs, or the worms from which the eggs wee 
obtained having been unhealthy. When disei* 
is caused by foul air, arising {rom filthy hurdles, 
other effluvium, the cause of the foul air mus! 
ita mediately removed, by cleaning the hurdles, : 
removing the filth, and sprinkling the floor witt® 
solution of either the chlorides of lime or *%% 
The diseased worms should also be immediate 
removed. ; , 

It is a good plan to have a couple of day® y 
ply of leaves always gathered beforehand; 
that, in case of rain, feeding with wet leaves 
be avoided. The importance of avoidin 
leaves we be learned from experience by 
neglect the precept. , 

I must A this long chapter with © 
remark, that notwithstanding the long time po 
sarially occupied in the description, the pre’. 
operator will find the whole art of ralsi0g - 


Ww 





worms exceedingly simple, and easy of pene" 
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~ ce, and entirely within the capacity of the 
mane jinary persons. Little children readily 
mnprehends and can perform the whole, after 
on actising it ; and they would never require 
jult supervision, but. for their liability to negli- 
ane, All capacities are capable of performing, 
but few of directing the work. The art of silk- 
making, though simple and easily acquired in all 
6 pars, requires the strictest attention, that every 
a though extremely simple in itself, be done. at 
the proper time, and in the proper manner. 


MALARIA—ITS EFFECTS IN PRODUCING COUN- 
TRY AND OTHER FEVERS. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


Mr. Editor—Believing that the following re- 
marks on the laws which govern the production 
and propagation of malaria, may in a measure be 
ysely! and interesting to many ol your readers, 
(rom the fact of the prevalence and fatality of what 
is termed country fever amongst our inhabitants, 
and especially the agricultural portion, I have been 
induced to submit them to’ you for your journal, if 
you think them worthy of'a place in its pages. I 
have condensed the subject very much, from the 
circumstance of the limit of a journal like this, and 
have only detailed some very striking facts which 
cannot fail to be interesting.’ 

The first law we shall notice in regard to the 
propagation of malaria, is that.it obeys the motion 
of the atmosphere, being conveyed by winds to 
some distance from the locality where it is gener- 
ated, with equal if not greater fatality. It has often 


been attempted to ascertain the pregiee or proba- 


ble distance that malaria can be conveyed by 
winds, to produce fever; but all such attempts 
ave failed to establish any exact or certain dis- 
lance. Notwithstanding this, cases are related 
where it has been transmitted to the distance of 
even three miles. ‘The convent of Camaldoli, in 
ltaly, is an illustration of this fact. It is situated 
ona very high hill, three miles from the lake 
Agnano, which is the nearest source of mala- 
a, producing remittent and intermittent fevers 
amongst the inmates. We are informed by a 
writer on the climate of Italy, that out of seventy- 
‘ix unhealthy towns and villages, thirty-five are 
Situated on hills some distance from the locality like- 
yo produce malaria. 'The marshes about Ereth 
in Kent, says M’Culloch, are less injurious to the 
inhabitants of the lower grounds near them, than 
mig be expected, while their effects on the houses 
Mp are situated high on the hills above, is 
i Pte times to have been severely 
. si e inhabitants. This circumstance he attri- 

ules to. a current of air so directed, as to escape 


t yp 
e low grounds, while it ascends and affects the 


eminences, 
; te distance at which malaria may produce its 
. rindies entitutes a subject worthy of inquiry ; 
we _ living in the country ofien think the 
“4 tons their residence safe, because they have 
pate ing water near them, when there is a 
Wher a” alow piece of ground some distance off, 
"ay Prevails, they seldom or never think 
tile ort? that the exciting cause may be only a 
“ Wo miles off ; but they imagine the sick- 
of a peculiar nature, not in any way 


attributable 





to the immediate locality. These 
hints may prove useful to many of my readers in 
the choice of their summer residences, which 
ought to be a few miles from any locality to gene- 
rate malaria. 

Writers on the diseases of warm climates have 
stated many facts in relation to this part of our 
subject, which are highly interesting and impor- 
tant. Some of these authors do not think that this 
poison can produce disease at the distance of more 
than a quarter of a mile. Dr. Lind, in his observa- 
tions on the preservation of the health of seamen, 
says, “that when Commodore Long’s squadron, 
in the months of July and August, in 1744, lay off 
the mouth of the Tiber, it was observed that one 
or two of the ships which lay closest to the shore, 
began to be affected by the pernicious vapor from 
the land, whilst some lying further out at sea, 
at but a very small distance from the former, had 
nota man sick. At the same time, the Austrian 
army, under the command of Prince Lobcowitz, 
suffered so great sickness, through the proximity of 
their situation to the marshy country, that they 
were obliged to decamp.”” ‘There is no doubt that 
the distance to which malaria may be conveyed, 
depends much upon the wind, which when strong, 
many watt this poison many miles. Dr. Bancroft, 
in his work on yellow fever, expresses himself 
strongly on this subject. ‘The distance, says he, 
to which the exhalations of marshy grounds may 
be conveyed from their source, and retain the 
poison of causing the yellow or other marsh fever, 
will partly depend on the force of the wind, and 
partly on the extent of the surface from which they 
arise—and on their being more or less copiously ex- 
tricated from that surface. If the wind be very mo- 


‘derate, and blow steadily from the same point, and 


if the miasmata be abundantly emitted from a very 
great extent. of surface, it seems probable that so 
large a mass of them as‘ would thus be formed, 
might be conveyed a quarter and perhaps a half 
mile, before it became so diluted with atmospheric 
air, or ‘so dissipated by the wind, as to lose its 
morbific power.’ This is only supposition on the 
part of this author ; but the case cited before of the 
convent of Camaldoli, proves that it has been 
known to produee its deadly effect at the distance of 
three miies. A very striking instance of the action 
of the winds in conveying malaria, is given by Lan- 
cisi. Thirty persons of distinction in Rome having 
been ona party of pléasure towards the mouth of 
the Tiber, the wind shifted suddenly to the south- 
ward, blowing, over some infectious marshes, and 
in a very short time twenty-nine of the party were 
attacked by fever. 

Another important Jaw. in relation to malaria is, 
that it is dispersed by the the rays of the sun, for 
which reason the nights and the early morning 
are the most dangerous times to be exposed to 
miasmatic districts. The fog or vapor, when ac- 
ted upon by the heat of the sun, is rarified, and 
becoming lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, 
ascends to some considerable height. By this pro- 
cess, the sickness on high mountains has been 
accounted for. Individuals exposed at night to 
malaria, have imitated this law of nature, by 
building up large fires, the heat of which has the 
same chemical effect as that of the sun. The 
use of fires in dissipating malaria, and rendering 
it innoxious has been long known and acted upon. 
We have the authority of Lancisi, Pliny and 
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Hippocrates, to prove its beneficial effects. Napo- 
Jeon, whose mind was ever observant and active, 
tested it in one of his campaigns in Italy, and suc- 
ceeded in preserving the health of his soldiers. A 
very strong case in pointis cited on good authority. 
An individual, engaged in cutting wood in Alri- 
ca, found that his work could not be carried on 
during the summer months, in consequence of the 
fever prevailing among the laborers. By way 
of expedient, he constructed a large number of 
earthern furnaces in the immediate vicinity, where 
thie laborers were at work, and kept them con- 
stantly supplied with fuel, which burned all day; 
the result was, that before he made this arrange- 
ment, he had from 40 to 50 men sick a day, when 
in a short period they were reduced from 12 to 1. 
The night is dangerous too, on account of its 
being the time when we seek relief and rest from 
the fatigues of the day in sleep; the consequent 
relaxation produced by this state of the human 
sysiem, renders man more liable to disease when 
asleep, then awake. During the prevalence of 
the fatal scourge, the cholera, which has devas- 
tated so large a portion of the inhabitants of the 
earth, it was noticed by every one that the majority 
ol cases were attacked at night. 

Malaria is also intercepted by trees with thick 
foliage, attributed to mere mechanical obstruction, 
the vapor settling in the foliage. ‘The late Dr. 
Faust, of Columbia, ina treatise on malaria, has 
given a chymical explanation of this fact. He 
remarks, that “it is probable that the carburetted 
hydrogen accompanying the water, is obsorbed 
by the trees, and being decomposed, contributes 
io their growth in the same manner us carbonic 
acid.”? | am inclined to think that the utility of 
trees in preventing the propagation of malaria, is 
to be attributed much, if not more, to the mechani- 
cal obstruction which they afford, as the ehymical 
change which takee place during the process of 
vegetation ; for high feaces or walls have atforded 
the same protection. In Rome, during. the sickly 
season, the most prudent mhabitants, conscious of 
this fact, retire. into their houses at sunset, close 
the windows and doors,.and will not allow them 
to be opened until the sun has been up long 
enough to dissipate the fog. In this way they. 
have kept from contracting fever, when their near 
neighbors, not making use of the same salutary 
precaution, have sickened and died. Dr. James 
Johnson, who has bestowed much attentionon 
this subject, in his work on Tropical Climates, re- 
marks: ‘ During my residence near the marshes 
of Languedoc, I lived near a very fine building 
formerly the convent Franquevaux, erected on the 
very border of the marshes. The monks in the 
house were perfectly healthy, though few of the in- 
* habitants of the environs escaped disease in sum- 
merorautumn. Tradition nevertheless relates, that 
they were accustomed in hot weather, to sleep on a 
terrace contiguous to the convent, a sure method of 
expos'ng themselves to disorders; but they were 
sheltered by a tent of double or triple convass, and 
this simple precaution, necessary against the mus- 
quitoes, proved, unknown to them, a still more 
certain protection against miasmata.” Now this 
sroes clearly to prove, that the safety of these indivi- 
duals was entirely attributable to the mechanical 
obstruction afforded by the canvass. It is often 
noticed by persons with astonishment that one side 
of a street is the seat of sickness, and not the other: 





— 
this can be accounted for on the same pring; 

, ple, 
one row of houses being more exposed than th 
other, This has even been noticed as regan, 
large buildings, one part being perlectly healthy, 
and the other not so. [tis said, that in the ¢ 
tensive hospital of St. Spiritg, in Rome, the nts 
to the south and south-east are sickly, and 1) 
others quite healthy. We might mention Oe 
similar examples, which although highly interes. 
ting, we are compelled to omit, as we must pp. 
ceed to examine some of the most evident cays, 
of the increased unhealthiness of the low country o 
this state. ' 

The change in the cultivation of rice from inlgng 
to river-swamps, I have no doubt, is a very fyi. 
ful cause. The deleterious effect of this ¢hay 
was to leave an immense extent of rice-felis 
abounding with stubble, from which, is saiq } 
the inhabitants of India, the poison is chiefly pro. 
duced; and not being cultivated, there is always 
a sufficient quantity of water to do all the mischie 
Extensive rice fields have been alluwed to lay 
waste, by falling into the hands of individuals 
who had not the means of cultivating them. [tis 
through this agency that we account for the sick- 
ness which now prevails in situations where the 
inhabitants spent their summers jormerly, when 
every place was under high cultivation. 

Clearing land is another fruitful cause. The 
surface of the earth with the vegetable matter, 
becomes exposed to the action of the sun, and ma- 
laria is readily formed ; but when the surface of 
the land is throughly shaded, the agency of the 
rays of the sun is in a great measure cut off. This 
circumstance is proved by the fact, that summer 
residences in pine-land, in most cases, remain heal- 
thy, until the officious hand of man destroys the 
trees, and allows the heat of the sun to act on the 
land. {t issaid that it was for this reason that 
the Romans consecrated their “groves and woods. 
‘Connected with this, is the turning of new land 
for cultivation in summer, which I think hss been 
almost overlooked. The village of Pineville, which 
afforded so pleasant and convenient a residence 
for many families, and now almost entirely deser- 
ted, may be cited as an example of the injurious 
practice of clearing and cultivating land in the 
vicinity of asummer residence. The following 10- 
stance is one of much importance, and deserves 
our attention. 

During the summer of 1834, when the space 
in front of the Citadel, in this city, was in astale 
of preparation by ploughing the land, in order? 
level it for a parade ground, yellow fever, of & 
very malignant nature, attacked the soldiers, 
which I have no doubt was caused, if not agg™ 
vated, by the exposure of the land; there wer’ 
verv few cases in the city. : Fl 

Flow often do we hear of digging ditches 2 
drains in the summer causing sickness; whic 
fact should show us the propriety of doing 8° 
work in the winter. The rich lands of the wel, 
when first cleared and turned for cultivatio?,' 
done in summer will cadse the deaths of -— 
which I think: has already has been the oF 
Volney, Rush, M’Culloch, and many same 
writers, have noticed the fact, the breaking UP 3 
the first time of meadow land, for cultivatio®s * 
always attended with fatal consequences. 5, 
ter on the diseases of India, describes the ae 
produced by this process of cultivation, 
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fatal as the plague. Laborers residing but one 


night 00 the spot newly turned in summer, invari- 
ae causes I think serve in a great measure to 
account for the greater production and propagation 
¢malariain our own country now, than many 
as ago; for localities once the seat of sickness 
and death, have been rendered prefectly healthy, 
by removing the causes of production of malaria, 
ot which we have spoken. Many situations in 
ftaly and India, may be cited at exemplifying this 
fact, but let us take an example nearer home. 
During my residence in Philadelphia, afew years 

different parts of the suburbs of the city were 

‘ated out to me, as being but a few years pre- 
vious, a8 unhealthy as any part of our low country, 
which now is as healthy as any part of that beau- 
tifulcity. ‘This beneficial change has been effect- 
ed by draining, filling up, and building, to the en- 
tire extinction of bilious fever. Dr. Caldwell, in 
his treatise on malaria, remarks, “that the large 
body of land adjoining Philadelphia, on the south, 
called the Neck, half'a century ago, was but little 
better than a great morass. Nor did the Pontine 
Marshes surpass it much in the extent and _ vio- 
lence of its autumnal diseases. But time and labor 
have converted it into meadows, fields and gar- 
dens, rich in the products of several kinds of cul- 
tivation, Nor does it flourish more in vegetation 
thaninhealth. Its population is now dense. Such 
is the happy result of draining, banking and plan- 
ting.” Lam fully persuaded that our own city 



























lly neglected, especially as regards draining. 


wnany of your readers, 
I remain yours, truly, 
W.G. Ramsay, M. D. 





TURE OF ITALY. 


By John Symonds, L. L. D. Professor of Mo- 


deri History in the University of Cambridge. 


oping that these remarks may be interesting 


ONTHE EFFECT OF WATER IN THE AGRICUL- 


———$—$_ + —— ee 


the difficulty in understanding the language of the 
middle and lower classes of people, from whom 
he must chiefly derive his knowledge. ‘The rude 
dialects in Italy do not vary more in different go- 
vernments, than in the provinces which belong to 
the same government; insomuch, that a man 
may have acquired a competent knowledge of the 
language in general, and yet be almost an utter 
stranger to the terms, and to the jargon, which 
are in common use among the peasants. Itis 
highly probable, that, notwithstanding my long 
residence in Italy, [have frequently been deceived 
myself; and, as I should’ be sorry to deceive 
others by pledging the truth of facts which may 
admit of doubt, it behooves me to declare, that I 
do not take upon me to write a system of Italian 
agriculture, but only an essay upon it; or rather 
a series of remarks made upon the spot, and dis- 
posed with all the exactness of which I am capa- 
ble; and, should they not meet with that approba- 
tion to which an author naturally aspires, they 
may, at least, be of use towards inciting others, 
who have more leisure and experience, to enlarge 
and improve the design. 
In order to explain myself with clearness and 
precision, which is all that the reader can be pre- 
paver toexpect upon a subject of this kind, it wilf 
proper to point out the method which I intend 
to observe. 
I. ‘To examine the physical causes that facili- 
tate or obstruct agriculture ; by which are to be 
understood the rivets and torrents, the soil, the 





may be extended, by pursuing the same process | Climate, and the general face of the country. 
onthe neck, which in many places is so fiable to 


iver, owing almost entirely to their being so per- | degree affect it; by which, I mean, the nature of 


II, To consider the moral causes that in any 


the govefnment, the distribution of justice, the 
modes of* taxation, and many other material cir- 
cumstances that will offer themselves to vur dis- 
cussion under this head. 

IT. To inquire into the price of labor, the course 
of crops, the general system relating to manures, 
and the culture of particular plants; in short, to 
take a view of what properly constitutes the prac- 
tice of the art: : 

IV: ‘To see what inferences may be drawn from 
the facts above-mentioned, so. as to enable us to 
form'a comparison between the ancient and mo- 
dern agriculture. 


Were I to speak of the: physical causes which 

; From the Annals of Agriculture. {operate upon agriculture in other countries that 

, The favorable reception which my former paper | lie out of the neighborhood of high mountains, ! 
e “met with among those to whose judgment I | should begin with examining the nature of the soil, 
0 pay the highest deference, has encouraged me to} upon which the quality and value of the produce 
a _ in order my observations upon the agricul- | almost entirely depend. But the case is different 
:; of Haly, and to offer the result of’ them to the | with several parts of Italy, where the soil itse!f 
a Public, Ag the subject: of this inquity has not | owes its existence to water, having been. formed 
re essedly been treated by any of our voyage-| by numberless particles of earth brought down 
willbe itmay fairly be presumed, that the reader | irom time to time by streams and torrents. Thus, 

nd “ Jisposed to examine it with candor. Every | in the Bolognese, one can scarcely dig to the depth 
ch ry who has investigated the course of husban- | of a few feet, without meeting with such kinds of 
ch shay country in which he resides, must ne- | stones as are commonly found in torrents; which 
Bl, wt ny have found himsélf ofien embarrassed ; | naturally leads us to conclude, that the soil has 
yi con Y on account of the different modes of cul- | been brought to its present state by the gradual in- 
NY) he rien prevail in different parts, but because | crease of successive ages. ‘The came, indeed, 
se. an rae Persons upon whose information he reliés, } may be observed of the whole plain of Lombardy, 
ent tray ently induced to disgaise the truth, out of| which may properly be called the gift of rivers ; 
lot tina and interested views. But, beside these | just as Kaypt was denominated, in ancient times, 
y 8 ae y ances, which are common to the Italians | the gift of the Nile. It is also manifest, that the 
ot sacle at the English, there is a peculiar ob- | valliesin ‘Tuscany have either been entirely formed, 
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Which a foreigner has to struggle, in 
ito the husbandry of Italy ; I mean, | torrents. 


or greatly altered, by the inundations of rivers and 





Add to this, that the constant supply of 
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water, with which a great part of Italy is refreshed 
throughjthe means of artificial canals, does not 
only carry with it a considerable addition of’ earth, 
but creates, as it were, a new soil every year. 
Hence it appears, that it is necessary to open our 
inquiries by explaining the effects of water, in 
order to ascertain the nature of the soil. I shall 
proceed, therefore, to consider the three following 
particulars: the detriment which has accrued to 
{taly from streams and torrents; the benefits 
which it has received from them ; and the mis- 
chiefs which some parts sustain from the want of 
wholesome water for the common purposes of life. 

I. In speaking of the Italian rivers, our first 
thoughts are carried naturally to the Po, which 
was celebrated for its rapidity in ancient times; and 
which, for some centuries, has been separated into 
two vast branches; one of which is sub-divided 
into the Primaro and Volarno. Although it swells 
not to a considerable breadth before it receives the 
Tesin, yet it does a great deal of damage within 
twenty miles of its source; insomuch, that the 
farms between Racconigi and Carignano, which 
are subject to inundations, bear a small value in 
comparison of others of the same quality in the 
neighborhood, that are secure from danger ; and 
this is the case with most of the estates situated 
near the Po. Such is the quantity of stones and 
sand that it carries along with it, that ‘when it 
merely overflows the adjacent lands, the peasants 
cannot bring them into a proper state for some 
years; but, when it breaks its banks, the mischief 
is very extensive ; for sallows and willows spring 
up spontaneously, to the utter exclusion of corn | 
and pasturage, for a long.tract of time. .We see 
immense copses of these aquatics on the banks of 
the Po, through the whole vale of Lombardy ; 
and, in particular, between Tortena and Pavia 
and near Broni and Cremona. ‘Yet this inconve- 
nience, great as it is, must necessarily appear’ 
trifling, when compared with the terrible effects of 
the inundations in the lower parts of Lombardy. 
where some of the most fruitful spots are converted | 
into the most barren marshes. 

Although the other rivers in Piemont are not so 
impetuous as the Po, yet, since they rise in the 
Alps, their descent is excessively rapid ; and when 
they are augmentéd by accidental torrents, they 
never fail to cover the’ plains with sand and peb- 
bles; whence it is that thé soil is so ungrateful 
from Chivasso ‘to, "Turin, and likewise to Savigli- 
ano; insomuch, that the peasants would be re- 
duced to extreme misery, were it not for their 
skill in deriving some advantage even {rom their 
distresses. 

But beside the losses which the inhabitants sus- 
tain from streams and torrents rushing down pre- 
cipices, there is an additional circumstance which 
aggravates the misfortune; I mean, the ruinous 
effects of the cultivation of the mountains. It was 
the custom of the ancient Romans to set apart the 
plains for tillage; the hills for vines and olives; 
and the mountains for wood and pasturage. 

Bacchus amat colles, aquilonem et frigora tazi.* 
The Italians have, in a great measure, reversed 
this practice, though dictated by good sense and 
experience ; for they have grubbed up the wood, 
and converted into arable land both the sides and 
summits of the mountains; in consequence of 








* Virg. Geor. |. 2. v. 113. 





———_. 
which, the earth, being no longer sup b 
the roots of the trees, tumbles down in the river, 
together with vast fragments of rocks and Marble 
and completes the destruction of several rich ei 
lies. 'Wesee no where such fatal effects of this 
practice, as in the territories of Venice. The Dro 
duce of the mountains formed a part of the ;, 
mesnes of that republic, which used either to, 
it at a moderate price, or to distribute jt uty 
tously among the inhabitants of the adjacent pa. 
rishes ; and, as long as proper covenants wep 
observed, there was abundance of fine timber, a, 
well as excellent fouder for oxen and sheep ; but 
in the last century, the Venetians being distressa 
for want of money to continue the war, sold, 9 jp. 
dividuals, these rights, or bent comunuali, a they 
are called, without subjecting them to any rear. 
tions, than which, nothing could be more imp. 
litic or imprudent ; for, as they were allured by ihe 
profit on the first breaking up of grass-lands, they 
took a few crops of corn in one place, and, as soo, 
as the soil was washed away, made the like a. 
tempts in another; so that, in a short time, the 
chief part of the mountains was reduced to cu. 
ture; whence it cannot 0e wondered, that the 
Venetians have neither a sufficient quantity o/ 
pasturage for their cattle, nor of wood for fuel, ani 
common utensils, and implements of husbandry. 
Monte Baldo, which hangs over the beautiti/ 
Lago di Garda, and which was once as famous |or 
timber as medicinal plants, is now entirely naked, 
and exhibits the most dreary sight imaginabk. 
It is difficult, indeed, to determine, whether the re- 
public has suffered most from the loss of wood and 
pastures upon the mountains, or from the diminv- 
tion of corn in the vallies. The Adige, incapable 
of being controlled, has destroyed above <0,000 
acres of the best lands in the Veronese. ‘The 
Brenta has ruined the vale fom Baffano to Borgo, 
as well as some of the richest spots of ground in 
the Padouan. The Piave* has laid waste an \0- 
mense tract of land in the delicious environs 0 
Treviso; and the province of Triuli is desolate! 
by rivers. It is melancholy to see how the plat 


‘between Pordenone and Codroipo, near twebl) 


miles in length, is ravaged by the Silo and Taglit 
mento, which bring such heaps of earth and stonti 
along with them, that they choke up the ve! 
shallows in the Lagunes. Not many years a2 
the republic prohibited, under severe penalties, W 
cutting down of the wood upon the mountalls 


but the mischief was done, and perhaps, It is!" 
reparable. 
Among'the rivers that fall from the Appenniit 
into the Bolognese, the Reno is the most rapl¢a 
dangerous. History affords us few basis 
greater damage occasioned by the diverting oa 
river from its proper channel. Clement VIII. 
moved the Reno from the Po, into which tt - 
to empty itsel!, with a view of gratifying his ne" 
subjects the’ inhabitants‘of Ferrara, who W' the 
to avail themselves of that water to improm™ li 
valley of St. Martino; but his Holiness he ii 
hility forsook him upon this occasion, for al 
not foresee, that the inundations would sani 
third part of the plain of Bologna. [tis gen” 


supposed, that the cities of Ferrara and rts 
1 ee 





jers W 


* It was in this river that Colonel Vill beat 


drowned, which gave occasion te Mr. Priors 
ful imitation of an ode of Horace. 
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~ potexpended less than 250,0001. in law-suits, 
art have been carried on at Rome for more 
whi¢ century ; but the address and intrigues of 
a coal have had the greatest influence in the 
: insomuch, that it is but very lately 
e have been allowed to take pro- 
ver measures to repair the devastation, though, I 
op. that the remedy will be but temporary. 
“- the Dutehy-of Parma, the brooks swell so 
yeh upon sudden rains, that they cannot be 
. .<o) without great danger ; which is more par- 
‘eplary the case with the rivers. The city of 
Parma is divided into two quarters, by a river of 
the same name, that has a vast bed, and yet is 
jry half of the year; than which, nothing can 
render a capital more unsightly. The Taro is 
split into a variety of streams, and sweeps away 
whatever it meets with in its course ; and the Stu- 
roe, which runs near Borgo S. Domino, is often 
so rapid, that it cannot be ferried over, but must 
be passed by a wooden bridge, which is scarcely 
io be paralleled in Europe. {t is 675 English feet 
in length, and not much more than seven feet in 
breadth ; and the carriages are drawn by men in- 
stead of horses. {do not remember to have seen 
any thing of this kind so alarming and dangerous, 
for the materials are in a very bad condition, and 
it looks as if it was designed originally for a foot- 
bridge. ‘These rivers roll liquid mud of so very 
«oda nature, as to be extremely prejudicial to ve- 
rtation. About two miles from Piacenza we 
cnss the Trebbia, the celebrated scene of Hanni- 
tas victory; but it is now no more than.a tor- 
rent, which is dry during the summer, and in win- 
ut lays waste all the adjacent country; and not 
u ‘tom itis the Tidone, which covers the fields 
vitso much sand and gravel, that they are ren- 
el quite unfruitful. It is observable, that almost 
altierivers in the Parmesan and Piacentin, make 
)nserable a havock in the plains, by reason of 
i culting down of the woods upon the moun- 
a, | had an opportunity of seeing a large 
ange of them, and, in particular, the Canneto, 
mich the Farnese family let to a company of 
hinets, in search of copper. ‘The design proved 
i rsa + Area were rooted up, to the 
asling prejudice of the state. 
_“hoever compares the adjacent provinces of 
oghera and ‘Tortona, must needs see the reason 
rhy the former is so much more productive, though 
ol is not naturally so fruitful ; for the latter is 
ubject to the inundations of the Scrivia, and other 
vers, which have impoverished it so much, that 
'y are obliged, in many parts, to fallow every 
her years and, indeed, we see only half-starved 
"ps of corn from 'Tortona to Novi. It is natural 
"Imagine, that the Genoese dominions, which 
“Osis, for the most part, of rocks and precipices, 
- be ravaged by torrents; but one would 
nyo eapect to find a. valley totally .destroyed, 
‘lconduets us to a-magnificent capital. Ln the 
ae of about six miles, between Campo Morone 
“ we we are compelled to cross the Polce- 
. above forty times ; acircumstance that reflects 
“dit upon the republic; for, though it were 
,, sible to make the road upon the old bed of 
tig’ as new channels are continually forming, 
* : thave been carrid across the declivities, as 
met hilly countries, 
. ,oMmonly said, that ‘Tuscany is cultivated 


ue mh 
y Stadvantage ; but whatever opinion may 
OL, VII~38 





be entertained of it in general, it is certain, that it 
has received no small detriment from introducing 
tillage in the mountains. Hence it‘is, that such 
exorbitant expences have been incurred in con- 
fining the Arno within proper bounds ; butno art 
or contrivance can check the progress of the Om- 
brone, which has ruined a large part of the fine 
plain of Phisoia; and the further it goes, the 
more is its course marked out by desolation. The 
wood and pasturage in the mountains of Pistoia, 
were given to that city by the Grand Duke in the 
16th century ; and have been as improperly treat- 
ed as the beni comunuali in the state of Venice ; so 
that one cannot wonder that the Ombrone, and 
othe¥ rivers which rise in these mountains, demol- 
ish the plains, that they were intended by nature 
to benefit. Many vigorous edicts have been pub- 
lished by Grand Dukes against this pernicious 
practice, even as late as this century; but they 
seem to have proved ineffectual, for the Tuscans 
are neither provided with pasture enough for their 
cattle, nor with wood enough for the common 
purposes of life ; most of their mountains having 
been converted to improper uses. 

The Pope’s territories upon the Adriatic, present 
us with scenes uncommonly beautiful ; frequently 
large towns, and a succession of the most lovely 
green hills imaginable ; with prospects perpetu- 
ally shifting, and administering every moment 
fresh entertainment ; but the pleasure which 
arises from the variety of fine landskips, is consi- 
derably abated, when we reflect upon the misera- 
ble condition of the plains which we pass through. 
The country about [mola is laid waste for several 
miles by the Santerno, as that about Facuza by 
the Amone ; but: these rivers:do little harm in 
comparison of the Ronco and Montone, which are 
united near Ravenna; and which would have de- 
stroyed that city and its territory, if it had not 
been for the bridge erected chiefly at the expense of 
the Pope Corrini. About two miles from Fano we 
cross thé Metro, which overwhelms a vast circuit in 
the neighborhood, though not more than fifteen 
feet in breadth, were it’confined within its proper 
channel. Allthe rivérs above-mentioned, as wellas 
many others which rise in the Appennines, contri- 
bute their utmost to the ruin of the country between 
Bologna and Sinigallia, by reason of the quantity 
of sand.and stones:which they bring along with 
them; a misfortune which would not probably 
have happened, had not the mountains been 
stripped of their wood ; of which there is now so 
great ascarcity, that it is usual to purchase it in 
the Neapolitan dominions. 

W hatever disadvantages agriculture nray labour 
under in the kingdom of Naples, it is certain, that 
greater attention has been given to the preserva- 
tion of timber upon the mountains, than in other 
parts of Italy. I observed this in the Terra di 
Lavoro, and in the Abruzzo’s and the Contado di 
Molise, which produced the brave and hardy 
race of the Samnites and Marsi, and which now 
furnish the crown with the best troops. ‘The 
largest ridge of mountains in the southern parts of 
the kingdom is in Calabria Citra, and is called 
sila, the namé that it bore in ancient times*, 
Upon the summit of it there is a plain near forty 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth, which 
they have reduced to culture ; but the sides are 
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* See Strabo, I. vi. ps 490. ed Amst. 1707, 
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covered with pines that supply the kingdom with 
turpentine, pitch, and rosin; and, as these trees 
are the property of the crown, they are preserved 
with the utmost care, and renewed as occasion re- 
quires ; so. that the rivers, which rise insuch abun- 
dance in the Sila, are prevented from sweeping 
away the soil and the stones from the mountains. 
However, it is evident, that these rivers, as well 
as most of those which fall from the Appennines, 
are of singular detriment upon another account ; 
for if’ they overflow the plains in ever so small a 
degree in the spring or summer-time, they render 
the air unwholesome in this sultry climate. » In 
my journey through Magna Grecia, in the mid- 
dle of April, [found a great part of it so infested 
with noxious vapors, that I could not sleep with 
safety in many places. ‘The same may be obser- 
ved of the plain in Apulia. In the road between 
Foggia and Manfredonia, we cross no other river 
but the Candelaro, which infects the whole neigh- 
borhood, whenever it expends itself a little more 
than usual; and‘the Cervaro and Sancinaro, 
between Foggia and Cerignoal, produce the 
same effects. It is only by three contemptible 
streams that this vast level is watered ; a circum- 
stance which shows the peculiar propriety of the 
expression of Horace* : 


Et qua pauper aqua Daunus agrestium 
Regnavit populorum 





11. Under this head I shall briefly mention the 
benefits which result from the rivers in Italy, as 
far as they enable the inhabitants to make canals 
~ wg sake of inland navigation, and to flood their 
ands. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the Po, the 
cities and towns, seated upon the banks of it, skip 
off their goods and manufactures for distant mark- 
ets; and, as one mouth of the Po, called the Porto 
di Gero, is always navigable, a constant passage 
is opened into the Adriatic. Beside this, there are 
communications between the Po and the principal 
rivers that fall into it ; by which means every pro- 
vince enjoys, in some measure, the advantages of 
a maritime situation. As early as the 12th cen- 
tury, the canal called the Naviglio grande, was 
conducted from the Tesin as far as Abbiate ; and 
was carried to Milan in the -following century. 
The Naviglio della Martesana was begun by 
Francis Sforza in the year 1457, being a cut from 
the Adda; and, not long afier, was brought to 
Milan by the celebrated Lionardo da Vinci. 
‘These canals are joined to a third which leads to 
the Po; so that Milan, though an inland city, is 
possessed of the chiefadvantage that can promote 
commerce or agriculture. There is a canal made 
out of the Serio in the province of Bergamo ; and 
another likewise out of the Chiese in the Brescian, 
which forms a communication with the Po. But 
of all the provincial citics in Lombardy, Padua is 
the most conveniently situate in this respect: there 
are no less than seven canals that run through it ; 
insomuch, that one may go by water to a great 
part of the neighborhood ; and there is scarcely 
a farm in the whole territory that is more than 
four miles distant from a navigable stream; and it 
is farther to be remarked, that the canals have a 
communication with the Adriatic, as they are 
joined to the Brenta. ‘These noble works reflect 


* Od. xxx. lib. 3 -v. 
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a lasting honor upon the Carrarefi, whose |i, 

ay es 
would have been truly laudable, if they had y 
been sullied by acts of cruelty towards their -. 
jects the Paduans. At Bologna there js & canal 
that is formed out of the Reno, and goes to Fer 
rara; and from this city another conducts we to 
the Po; and it isthe same in regard to Mantua 
and Modena. It is certain, that Lombardy trom 
the nature of its situation, is admirably calcula. 
ted to promote the purposes of husbandry, as we) 
as of trade; and though so great convenienes 
are not to be found in other parts of Italy, yet 
they have not been negligent in this particula, 
‘The Lucchese have done their utmost to improve 
their scanty territory, by making a canal to ca 
their commodities to Viareggo, the only sea-port 
of which they are possessed ; and it is their jyis. 
fortune, and not their fault, that the canal extenjs 
no farther than seven miles; for so very steep a 
mountain comes in the way, that they are forced 
to carry every thing upon mules for five miles 
from Lucca. The Tuscans have not been def. 
cient in the making of canals; and some are to 
be met with in the Neapolitian dominions, and in 
the Poe’s territories which it would be tedious to 
recite. 

As to the flooding of lands, the second point 
which I proposed to speak of, we have undoubted 
reason to imagine, that it was practised by the an- 
cient Romans; for, not to mention what has been 
said by Virgil and Columella upon this head, we 
have an opportunity of seeing two conduits near 
‘Terni, which were evidently used for this purpose; 
and of which the present inhabitants avail them- 
selves to the singular benefit of that delicious vale. 
It is impossible to determine the precise time 
when this practice went into disuse; but it is pro- 
bable, that it happened in the fourth century, 
when most of the useful, as well as elegant arts, 
were neglected and despised. ‘Those who entet- 
tain no other ideas of the Goths, but such as ex- 
press horror and desolation, will be surprised (0 
find, that the revival of this branch of husbandry 
is to be ascribed to a Goth alone. ‘Theodoric, the 
first of those Gothic princes who reigned in Italy, 
shewed a remarkable attention to the establish- 
ment of civil polity, and to the preservation 
Roman buildings; nor did he disdain to tura his 
thoughts towards improvements in agriculture. 
The encouragement which he gave to drain the 
Pontine marshes, indisputably evinces this {ac 
But we need no other proof than his letter 
Apronianus, wherein he orders, that a public su 
pend should be granted to an African, who ba 
come to Rome to teach the method of watering 
iands.* The prosperity and reputation of Italy 
sunk with Theodoric. The savage manners © 
the Lombards, and the series of rapine and devas- 


—— 
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* «Magnitudinis vestre relatione comperimus Aq” 
legium Romam venisse de partibus Africanis, u “a 
ipsa pro locorum siccitate magno studio semper sagt 
litur, qui aridis locis aquas possit dare vernatiles, 
beneficio suo habitari faciat loca, nimia sterilitate > 
cata.” Cassiod. Var. lib. iii. 53. The whole let 
is very curious, though it enters too minutely oye 
advantages of irrigations; a proof, however, that > 
were not practised in Italy. Cassiodorous ye 
tary to Theodoric; and his twelve books, whic » this 
tain original letters and dispatches, respete bol 
prince and his successors, are a most V uable oo. 
of materials. 
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which followed one another in the times 
lemagne’s successors, introduced into Italy 
hat piversal barbarism, which by degrees, over- 
yoo ail Europe; and, it is probable, that it 

. "i not so soon have emerged from it, if it had 
me been for some beneficial consequences that at- 
ace those frantic expeditions, the Crusades. 
{mong other useful arts imported from the east, 
‘he followers of the cress brought into Italy that of 
jooding lands, which seems not to have been 
actised in this country afier the ruin of the 
Gothic empire. ‘They had been accustomed to 
behold the most delicious scenes upon the banks 
athe Orontes, where.the plains resembled a beau- 
jul garden, cantoned out into a variety of parti- 
‘ions, and refreshed by plentiful streams ; and the 
impressions which they received upon the spot 
were so Strong, that they were not effaced after 
heir return into Italy; whence it happened, that 
new modes of culture were introduced, which, at 
ance embellished and fertilized this country. 

The Piedmontese and Milanese were the first 
who profited by the example and instruction of the 
Crusaders. Every spot of ground in Piedmont 
that is capable of irrigations, has been made to 
contribute its utmost to the owner; and indeed 
were it not for this advantage, the whole province 
would be miserably barren. It is pleasant to see 
how the very rivers which lay waste the plain 
fom Chivasso to Turin, as it has been intimated 
above, make some amends, by submitting: to ‘be 
jivided into little streams for the improvement of 
he lands. Coni is situated near the confluence 
ofthe Stura and Gesso, which have destroved 
above 500 acres of land in the neighborhood ; and 
vould have threatened the ruin of the town itself, 
lithad not stood upon an eminence ; yet these 
hers are greatly conducive to the general fertility 
i this part of Piemont; the Gesso, in particular, 
king famous for the warmth and fruitfulness of 
iis waters, which are supposed to be owing to the 
ninerals of the Bagni Vaudieri, with which it is 
impregnated. From Coni to Limoni, the vale is 
watered partly by the Gesso, whose streams are 
admirably conducted ; and partly by the Varme- 
hagna, which greatly contributes to the rich crops, 


tations; 


both of corn and grass, with which this tract of 


land abounds. 

{ln the way between Turin and Mount Cenis, 
diversified with wild and magnifiicent views, we 
cannot but be struck with the sight of the mea- 
dows, which, at particular seasons, are equal in 
point of verdure to any in England. These mea- 
dows are watered by the Duria, which descends 
with vast impetuosity from the Alps, and causes 
Irequent devastations ; but suffers itself, in return, 
to be confined within narrow drains and trenches, 
‘0 that it may be carried on, or drawn off at plea- 
‘ure, The valley is closed at Novalese, where 
they shew strangers a cascade above an hundred 
‘et in height, and scarce more than five in 


breadth ; but, contemptible as it is, it has furnished: 


for the use of the adjacent lands ; and though 
ncent. from Novalese is wonderfully steep, 
“Nd sometimes almost perpendicular; yet even 
*re the Duria is made subservient to irrigations. 
bi @ man would see this art carried to the high- 
Milan, where every part, except to the northward, 
f8 @ testimony to its beneficial effects. So 


iO . ’ 
"ago as the year 1220, the famous canal of 


point of perfection, he must visit the state of 








Muzza was made {from the Adda; which, being 
afterwards joined to another, gave an opportunity 
to flood the whole province of Lodi. We fre- 
quently meet with streams above streams, crossing 
one another in all directions; and sometimes so 
complicated, that we can hardly discover whence 
they came, or whither they are going. When I 
was at Lodi in 1768, the number of cows in this 
little province amounted to 30,160; and I heard 
from unquestionable authority at Milan, that the 
inhabitants receive commonly 70,0001. a year for 
the cheese which they sell to foreigners, indepen- 
dent of what is reserved for their own consump- 
tion. There is no doubt but that this must be 
attributed to the Adda, for the soil is naturally 
meagre ; and, indeed, it appears, that the quality 
of the soil varies, according as the Adda ap- 
proaches nearer to the Po. ‘The Adda at first 
moves very slowly, and very few land-floods fall 
into it, as it passes through the lower part of the 
province ; and we find, that the contiguous lands 
are not rendered very fertile; but as soon as the ri- 
ver enters the upper part, it has a much quicker de- 
scent; the water is not only softened and meliora- 
ted, but also enriched by the land-floods, which 
bring a considerable quantity of manure; and that 
kind of fruitful mud is conveyed to the fields, 
which the Italians call il fior di terra. We see 
the superior effects of it about: Codogno, and the 
lands adjoining to the Cremonese, where the 
marsh-bent, and other valuable grasses, are found 
in much greater plenty. [cannot help observing 
though it may seem foreign to the purpose, that 
there are no permanent meadows in this province, 
which produces the cheese, so well known under 
the name of Permesan; for it is the constant 
practice to break them up every three years, and 
to lay them down again, after taking two crops of 
wheat, and one of flax, or millet, or maize ; it 
being proved by experience, that if the meadows 
in this province are not managed after this man- 
ner, the water makes the grass coarse and sour, 
and very prejudical to the taste of the milk. On 
the contrary, there is a vast range of meadows in 
the envjrons of Milan, which are never broken 
up, because the water is never let over them; the 
soil being admirably adapted of itself to throw 
out the best sort of grasses. 

In the territories of Venice, irrigations are very 
frequent ; for, not to mention the use of them in 
the Trevisan and Paduan, we see a singular in- 
stance of their efficacy in the neighborhood of 
Vicenza; where the Bacchiliogne repays, in some 
measures, the mischief that has. been done, by 
bringing a sort of calcareous earth, which quickly 
dissolves and fattens all the contiguous lands. 
There are meadows in this province mowed three 
times, though they lie at the very foot of the 
Alpse. I observed it more particularly in the 
Valdagno, which is washed by the Agno, full of 
sand, stone, and ballast; and I could not account 
for the benefit arising {rom it, but by supposing, 
that it was of use towards binding the mucilagi- 
nous parts of the roots together. In the province 
of Brescia, there is scarce a field which is not 
watered ; and were it not lor this advantage, the 
inhabitants would be extremely poor; for the soil 
inclines.to stone and gravel throughout; and is 
sometimes full of ferrigineous particles. Happily 
for this country, there isabundance of fine springs; 
and there are three rivers which make it more 
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productive, than any other province in the Vene- | 


tian estate. These are the Mela, Chiese, and 
Oglio; the last of which runsfor more than filty 
miles through the Valcamonica, and is as famous 
for the fertilizing quality of its mud, as the Adda 
itself? The plain of Bergamo is divided into three 
parts; betweeen the Oglio and Serio; the Serio 
and Bremba; and the Bremba and Adda; so 
that it is no wonder that floating is universal. 
That part of the plain between the two last rivers, 
called the Jsola, is not naturally so fertile as the 
others, but the produce is much more considera- 
ble. It has twelve,communities, or parishes, that 
vie with one another in carrying cultivation to its 
greatest height; they reject entirely the plough, 
and do every thing with the spade; and esteem 
five acres sufficient maintenance for four persons, 
taking in all their expenses whatever ; the whole 
exhibited asight more truly pleasing, than all the 
pompous pageantry in churches and places. The 
rivers and streams in the Veronese are not so much 
used for the flooding of corn-lands and pastures, 
as in other parts of the state of the Venice; but 
rice has been long cultivated in this province. It 
was introduced in the year 1522, much about the 
same time as in the Milanese, and other parts of 
Jombardy, where all the plantations are made in 
the lowest part of vallies, that they may be more 
easily overflood. 

That the difference of produce in Lombardy 
arises chiefly from the difference of water, appears 
very remarkably in the Bolognese. The Reno 
comes from a branch of the Appennies, which 
has not been forced to give way to cultivation; 
and collecting a quantity of fruitful earth in its 
passage down the hills, so enriches the plain, that 
the corn-lands never fail to render from ten to 
twelve bushels for one, whenever the water can 
be conveyed in proper seasons. ‘The savana is of 
admirable use for the dying of sifk and wool; but 
gives. very little assistance to vegetation ; the Idici 
is sull worse; and the rivulets, which wash this 
plain in great plenty, are of very inconsiderable 
advantage, on account of the rawness of their 
water ; insomuch, that the whole plain, at an ave- 
rage, does not produce more than four for one. 
Bologna was called with. propriety la grassa, or 
the fat, before the Reno was diverted from its 
channel; for it destroyed a third part of the plain 
in proportion to its extent, and one-half of it at 
Jeast in proportion to its goodness ; but surely it is 
to be wondered, that the modern voyage-writers 
should pace so servilely in the trammels of the 
earlier ones, as to give Bologna the same denomi- 
nation, notwithstanding she has lost so fertile a 
part of her territory. 

From Bologna to Tortona we meet with con- 
start irrigations; but they will not enable the 
farmers to mow the meadows but thrice; and un- 
less the lands are manured, after they are flooded, 
they will yield but two crops of hay. Onthecon- 
trary, there are generally five crops in the neigh- 
borhood of Milan, and in the province of Lodi, 
where the meadows are watered every eight days 
during the summer, if it should be found neces- 
sary. ‘The meadows in the dutchy of Parma, how 
much soever extolled, do not yield above half, 
when compared with those in the Milanese; the 
reason of which may be easily investigated. The 
snow that comes from the mountains of the Swiss 
and the Grisons does not begin to melt before June, 





and continues to melt in July and August, wh; 

gives an opportunity to water the lands on - 
north side of the Po aslate as September th 
rivers and lakes of this country being hi h : 
this time; whereas the snow that comes from th 
Appennines on the south side of the Po becin 
to melt in May, and very little of it remains i, 
the latter part of June; in consequence of which 
there is not a sufficient supply of water for the 
lands in the dutchies of Modena and Parma », 
the end of the summer. This has not escaped 
the observation of the great poet and philoso. 
pher.* 


Si come neve tra le vive travi, 
Per lo dosso d’ Italia si congela, 
Soffiata e stretta dalli venti schiavi, 
Poi liquefatta in se stessa trapela, 
Pur che la terra, che perde ombra, spiri, 
Si che par fuoco fonder la candela, 


One would be tempted to imagine, at first sight, 
that nature had been so unkind to the teritories 9) 
Genoa, as to make them incapable of cultivation, 
however, it is certain, that the industry of the in. 
habitants has supplied this defect. We see hills 
almost perpendicular, covered with olives and 
vines, which are supported by stones placed in 
several lines in the form of a wall. When the 
rains fall from these hills, they carry along with 
them moulds of an excellent quality, which ru- 
ning into the rivers, fertilize the vales to an aston 
ishing degree. 

The Lucquese and Tuscans have left no art un- 
tried to profit by irrigations. ‘The Pope’s subjects 
are undoubtedly deficient in them. I remember 
to have seen a few meadows in the Appennines, 
on the banks of the Chienti and Potenza, that had 
been floated ; but nineteen parts out of twenty 
had been neglected; especially a very beautiful 
plain between Case Nuove and Foligno. From 
Naples as far as Reggio, the lands are flooded 
where an opportunity offers itself; and, indeed, 
neither the cotton-plant, nor maize, nor cor, 
could arrive at any perfection in that sultry cl 
mate, without the assistance of this art, which 
may be looked upon as the most capital branch o 
husbandry in Italy ; but more particularly in Lon- 
bardy, where it is reduced to a regular system. — 

{If. I shall consider, in the last place, how {at 
the want of good water affects agriculture in seve: 
ral parts of Italy; and, instead of dwelling ups 
minute circumstances, which it would be tedious 
to mention, I shall mark out a few places that 
struggle more peculiarly with this disadvantag®. 

The province of Istria affords us a melancholy 
example ; of which a great part is dry, barred, 
and inhospitable. From Montona to Pola, not® 
single spring is to be seen. ‘The inhabitants > 
S. Vicenzo and Dignano avail themselves of cs 
terns which have been built for the reception ° 
rain; but the poor shepherds and husbandien 
have.no other water to drink, but what 1s — 
out of ponds or lakes, which ought more proper'y 
to be called marshes. The general face o this 
part of Istria shows the visible marks of ear 
quakes, or volcanoes. Sometimes we cross !™ 
mense and deep ravines, which are entirely wh 
for the rivers that used to wash them have _ 
stopped in their course, and have forced a pas 

a" 


* Daute Purgat. cant, xxx. 
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my oer places; forming a variety of lakes, 

hich having no outlets, corrupt all the air in the 
Wace country.* Sometimes we pass over huge 
a 


heaps of 


mountains, which submit to no culture or 
-oovernent ; and yield no other profit, but what 
a from quarries of stone, whence Venice has 
vive materials for building from very early 
mes. ‘The road also leads us through a few nar- 
sow vallies, which are naturally fertile; but even 
rhese have been left to run wild, for want of a 
sufficient number of hands to cultivate them ; the 


jsiria that are tolerably well watered ; where the 
mers are not inferior to the rest of the Italians, 
either in skill, or industry. 

\ similar instance of the effects of bad water 
may be observed in the Maremma of Sienna; a 
province formerly so fruitful and populous, that, 
iecording to Livy, it furnished Rome with a large 
juantity of corn in the second Punic war ;* but it 
now lies waste and unpeopled. It is intersected 
by many rivers, which, instead of conforming 
themselves to the windings of the valley, burst 
gut on all sides ; and occasion such frequent inun- 
jations, that the vast uneven plain is almost be- 
come a continued morass ; and, what is still more 
cilamitous, it is from this that the bulk of the 
peasants are supplied with water. It is true, that 
ihereare a few who have wells; but little advan- 
yge is to be derived from them ; for, as the water 
les lower than the sea, and as no care has been 
ken fo prevent a communication, it is of course 
brackish and unwholesome. We see every where 
lispersed immense fragments of cisterns and aque- 
ucts, which, at the same time that they attest the 
wiendor and public spirit of the Etruscans and 
mans, remind us of the negligence and degen- 
tacy of their successors. 

i would be difficult to point out any part of Tta- 
j,more thinly inhabited, or less productive, than 
lie Dutchy of Ferrara, in proportion to the depth 
aud richness of its soil; whence many writers 
have inferred, that the rigor of the Papal govern- 
ment has depopulated the country ; but this is a 
speculation wholly imaginary ; for it might easily 
be proved, that there is not a conquered province 
inthe Pope’s dominions, nor even in ltaly, more 
geolly axed, than this Dutchy. But though there 
be no ground to complain of severe impositions, it 


lificulties ; among which, the want of good water 
Sot the least considerable. ‘Those who live near 
‘he Po, or at a moderate distance from it, filter 
‘arefully that water, and render it not unpalata- 
®; but most of the peasants have no other for 
‘mmon use, but what is drawn from wells, which 
they find as pernicious to themselves, and to their 
‘aitle, as what is taken out of the very ditches ; 
and, if they attempt to dig the well a little deeper 
yt usual, they never fail to come to salt-water. 
. ms is no doubt; but that this inconvenience 
wuld be removed, if wells or cisterns, for the re- 


cept ; 
eption of rain, were made afier the manner of 


| N T . . ‘ 
ea of Venice; which are so admirably con- 
fd, as to afford very sweet and wholesome 


mW, . 
“er, although they lie deep in the sea; but the 
"Sassi 


* Sir Willia 





m Hamilton’s observations upon the late 


ary calamity in Calabria, seem to put this beyond 


* Lib. iy, ¢. 52. 


~omtrary of which may be seen in those parts of 


8 cerlain, that it labors under a multiplicity of 
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truth is, many Italian gentlemen are so scanda- 
lously parsimonious, that they grudge the least ex- 
pense of this nature; which obliges the peasants 
to drink whatever is nearest at hand, whether from 
rivers, or lakes, or marshes. 

I shall finish my remarks with observing, that 
the want of good water prevails more or less 
through the whole district of Rome ; which, inits 
proper and legal sense, comprehends forty miles 
on every side about the capital.* Kvery one 
knows what a desolation the plague made in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, The Popes 
removed the seat of government to Avignon, 
where they resided above seventy years; and 
when Gregory the XIth came to Rome, he found 
it so miserably depopulated, that the number of in- 
habitants did not exceed 33,000. During the ab- 
sence of the Popes, the Colonnas’ and Orsinis’, in 
their turns, carried by assault both the city and its 
environs; which suflered more at that time from 
the Italians, than from the northern nations in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. ‘The wretched husband- 
men were forced to abandon their houses, and the 
tillage of their farms ; so that the country about 
Rome was overrun with woods and thickets, and 
poisened by noxious marshes, resembling, for the 
most part, what is now to be seen between Ostia 
and Nettuno. In this season of public distraction, 
almost all the useful arts were extinguished. ‘The 


magnificence, the aqueducts, were involved in the 
general ruin; and the popes, who have had the 
vanity to inscribe their names upon so many use- 
less edifices, have never thought fit to repair the 
water-works in the country, in which every indi- 
vidual had an interest. We learn from Fronti- 
nus, who has written the most accurately upon 
this subject, that there were three aqueducts in 
Rowe, during the times of the republic ; and that 
four were added in the reign of Augustus; so that 
Rome was then plentifully supplied with water ; 
and'we may gather from the accounts of antiquity, 
that numberless little streams were conducted from 
these aqueducts to supply the villages. Indeed 
Augustus was so attentive to this important con- 
cern, that he is reported to - have brought into 
Rome the Aqua Alseatina, which was of a bad 
quatity, for the use of the Naumachiw; that the 
people should not be deprived of the least quan- 
tity of water that was reputed more wholesome.f 
In succeeding ages, the number of aqueducts was 
considerably increased. ‘The splendid appearance 
of fountains in modern Rome has led many to 
imagine, that. few cities in the world are better 
furnished with good water; but the reverse of this 
observation seems to be true. The city is sup- 
plied but by three aqueducts, two of which are 
modern. ‘Ihe water which comes from the Lago 
Bracciano to S. Pietro Montorio has a very oflen- 
sive taste; and the Acqua Felice of Sixtus V. 
though generally preferred to it, can scareely be 
said to be ol’ a better quality. The Acqua Ver- 
gine, brouglit from the Sabina by Agrippa, is the 
only water. conveyed by an ancient aqueduct ; 
and that this is entire, is owing to the circumstance 





* Almost all the voyage-writers, speakiug of the 
neighborhood of Rome, call it the Campagna; either 
not knowing, or not reflecting, that the Campagna di 
Roma takes in only the boundaries of ancient Latium. 

t See Frontinus, I. ii. §. 11. de aqueductibus urbis 





Rome “ne quid salubrioribus aquis detraherent.”’ 


wells and cisterns, and those noble remains of 
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of its being almost wholly under ground.* This 
seems to be the only wholesome water in Rome; 
and such as prefer good water to good air, choose 
to live in this quarter of the city, notwithstanding 
its low situation. Since then there remains but 
one ancient aqueduct in Rome, it is less strange, 
that the aqueducts in the country have lain totally 
neglected; and, as the expense in repairing them 
is too considerable. for private persons, it has 
obliged many to seek habitations in other parts. 
It cannot be denied, that the principal towns in 
the district are supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of fountains; but the thinly-scattered people, who 
inhabit the miserable hovels in the country, are 
destitute of this advantage; they have, for the 
most part, neither springs nor cisterns, nor even 
wells; but are obliged to fetch the water for all 
uses whatever from. stagnated pools, which occa- 
sions such distempers as are common to places in 
a similar situation. We may add to this, that the 
cattle cannot subsist there during the summer, 
without the utmost hazard; and that it is usual 
for them to die very fast in a dry winter; a mis- 
fortune which befalls even the sheep, as the shep- 
herds have assured me: and it is well known, 
that, in harvest-time, the reapers frequently. pay 
more for water than for wine, as the former is so 
scarce, and sometimes brought from a gréater dis- 
tance. Upon the whole, the want of good water 
will suggest naturally a reason for the desolated 
state of the districts of Rome ; though it is cer- 
tain, that this is chiefly to be attributed to the 
abuse of the chamber of corn, which will be the 
subject of a future paper. J.S. 


REMEDY FOR THE GLANDERS AND BLIND 
STAGGERS IN HORSES. EFFECTUAL REME- 
DY FOR WORMS IN CHILDREN. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


Madison co., Va., April 17th, 1838. 

Seeing in one of the numbers of the Farmers’ 
Register an account of a fatal’ disease prevailing 
among the horses in some of the Jower countries, 
which T suppose to be the glandets, or blind stag- 
gers, from the manner in which they are aflected; 
[ am induced to communicate to my brother farm- 
ers, through your valuable paper,.a remedy that 


I have never known to fail, effecting a cure if 


practiced in time. Whether the glanders, and 
what is called blind staggers, is the same disease 
or not, they are certainly nearly allied. ‘The head 
is the seat of the disease in both cases; it com- 
mences with violent inflammation of the head, 
and soon matter forms in the glands between the 
nostril and brain. ‘The disease prevailed in this 
neighborhood some twenty years ago. ‘The first 
horse I had ever seen with the disease belonged 
to my father, who had lost several previous to the 
one then sick; the horse was then on his broad- 
side, and was given up as a hopeless case. I had 
heard that boring into the scull with a gimlet 
would relieve them. [ procured a large ten penny 
gimlet, and just between the eyes of the horse | 
bored in about three inches. This gave vent to 
the matter which had formed in the glands, the 


i 





*Minus injuria subjacent subterranea, nec gelicidis, 
nec caloribus exposita. Frontin. |. 1. §. 121. 








horse appeared to be relieved from pain and by 
introducing a probe for a day or two, the ho J 
was upon his feet and feeding, and in a few — 
was entirely restored, and was a serviceable hors, 
for some years. The next case was a ridine ho 7 
of my own. Such was the violence of the pai 
that he would thrust his head against the side : 
the stable and bear with his weight for q minut 
then stagger about until he became too Weak : 
stand. I then proceeded to bore with a ten-penny 
gimlet as described in the other case, andin a fay, 
weeks the horse was well. 

Whilst [ have my pen in my hand I yj) vive 
you another fact which may profit some of your 
readers; I took charge of my estate twenty-seye, 
years ago, having from that time until now fio 
thirty to sixty in family, and within that time haye 
not lost one child under twelve years (either blac 
or white) with the exception of one a few hour 
after its birth, and I attribute it principally to the 
following remedy, which keeps them free {rom 
worms: Take the fat of old bacon sliced and frie 
in a pan, until the essence is all out of it, take out 
the rind first, then put as much worm seed asis re. 
cessary (vulgarly called Jerusalem oak,) as much 
sugar or molasses as will make it palitable, give 
it three mornings in succession. The children 
will eat it freely, some you will have to restrain 
from eating too much. Incredible as it may ap. 
pear, | have known as many as one hundred ani 
twenty or thirty large worms come from a child o! 
three or four years old. I usually give the meii- 
cine spring and fall. I am satisfied that if the 
above remedy was more practiced in families, that 
it would be the means of preserving the lives o/ 
many children, for if worms are not the imme- 
diate cause of disease with children, they greatly 


aggravate disease of any other character. 
J.P. 


EXPENSE AND NET POFITS OF M. AMANS CAR 
RIER’S WHITE MULBERRY PLANTATIONS. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

The readers of the Farmers’ Register have 
already had submitted to them translations of the 
fourth, filth, and sixth letters of M. Amans Car- 
rier to M. Bonafous, which presented the highly 
interesting details of his practical operations !0 
rearing silk-worms, and the estimates of expenses 
and profits. There still remained another, the 
seventh letter, concerning his mulbery planting: 
and written in the same manner of minute detail 
the length of which forbids its being given here 
iu full; and the more as the kind of tree treated 0! 
(the morus alba or white mulberry,) will never 
chosen for cultivation in this country, now that th 


' greatly superior value of the morus multicaulis ' 


so well established ; and consequently the post- 
ponement of returns, no more than the heavy a! 
unusual labors of M. Carrier, will never have © " 
encountered by any new beginner in this count) 
But though the details of the experience ol ” 
writer in mulberry culture, for this reason, th 
convey but little instruction, as precepts oF Pr" 
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1 ireions to culturists here, still, though indi- 

“air, bis Statements are highly instructing as 
vay interesting. M. Bonafous requested this 
ae from his correspondent, doubtless because 
of the unusual cost of the plantation, and because 
sheitems of expense had been so accurately noted. 
And if the facts exhibited serve to prove to those, 
» France, who might be forced to incur such 
yeavy expenditures, that the profits would yet 
eatly surpass the cost, then still higher profits 
jothose same facts indirectly offer to American 
rlanters, Who can obtain as large products in less 
‘han one-fourth of the time, or at less than one- 
jurth of the cost in money, time, and labor com- 
bined. It is principally with the view of impres- 
sng this unavoidable inference, and the important 
hough indirect instruction which it conveys to 
American culturists, that we now shall condense, 
and offer to the readers of the Farmers’ Register, 
he more important parts of this long French 
ticle, accompanied by our own remarks on the 
whole. 


It should be premised that, on account of the 
nanner in which silk-culture is generally con- 
jucted in Europe, M. Carrier’s estimates of cost 
aid profit, (which have already been, or are now 
be exhibited, ) could well be, and doubtless were, 
nade with much precision and correctness. In that 
watry, it is most usually the case, that the mul- 
tery leaves are bought from the owner of the trees 
another person who owns and feeds the silk- 
mms. ‘Thus, the market price of leaves, for every 
tay and year, is as well known in France, as the 
nes of grain or hay in this country. Add to this 
that the quantities of leaves furnished by parti- 
culat trees, or plantations, must be ascertained 
every year, because sold by weight, and there 
can be left but small room for error in estimating 
inadvance the products of any known lot of trees. 
Therefore, when, in his preceding letters, M. Car- 
tetcharged his silk with the value of the leaves 
wed for feeding, and when he estimates (in the 
letter now under consideration, ) the money price 
‘the products of his trees, there is no ground for 
lneertainty, except so far as he may have erred in 
‘mating the quantities of leaves produced by 
‘tes of certain ‘degrees of size and vigor; and 
"en in this, he could not err greatly, having as 
cues the general estimates and long experience 
‘the growers of France and Italy. 

There is another important lesson which the 
merican culturist may learn. from this account. 
melden 4 fact which may be inferred—and which 
aden: by seem incredible to those who have 
: mate—that a plantation of white mul- 
= trees, though the two-year old grafied stocks 
"ay be bought at 12 to 15 cents, costs more in 





France than a multicaulis plantation would cost 
here, even if trees of equal size had been bought at 
$1.50 each, which was about the price last winter. 
Startling as may be this assertion, its trath will be 
made manifest to any one who will calculate the 
product of any certain sum, (whether $10 or 
$1000,) laid out in both kinds, and the stock of 
each propagated and nursed in the most approved 
and usual manner for each, for the 8 years’ time, 
which must elapse before the white mulberry trees 
are fit for use. Cost in time and labor alone may 
be as heavy as any amount of price in money; and 
the price of multicaulis trees, extravagant as it 
was in this country, could not amount to as much 


as the great labor and long postponed returns of 


M. Carrier’s white mulberry trees. If his plant- 
ings had been of the former instead of the latter 
kind, he might have gathered the leaves on the 
second year, and have had the benefit of six years’ 
crops, before he ventured to take the first from his 
white mulberry trees. This is in addition to all 
the superiority of value, and greater facility in ga- 
thering the !eaves of the morus multicaulis, com- 
pared to the morusalba, even when the plantations 
of both have reached their most productive state. 
But it is proper to suspend further remark and 
comparison, until M. Carrier’s facts and estimates 
are presented. 

Sanguine as was this experimenter, when com- 
mencing silk culture in the almost untried region 
of Aveyron, and zealous as he proved himself, in 
the prosecution of his successive trials, he never- 
theless proceeded at first with hesitation and much 
caution. He then stood on similar ground to that 
of many persons in this country. who have be- 
lieved that silk culture would be profitable here, but 
whose confidence was not ‘so entire as to make 
them throw aside all doubts and fears, and boldly 
to commence the business. His progress, there- 
fore, was slow. 


His first attempt was made in 1819, when every 
thin? was new, and every requisite was wanting. 
Besides losing a considerable number, he saved 166 
lbs. of cocoons of very good quality, which were 
sold for 319 francs. ‘The total expense was 282 
francs leaving 37 of clear profit. This small result 
was satisfactory, under the existing circumstances 
of disadvantage. All the expenses had been ex- 
traordinary, because of the newness of the busi- 
ness; and the eaves consumed cost the very high 
price of 84 francs the quintal (or 100 Ibs.) 

In 1820, he obtained 92 Ibs. of cocoons from the 
ounce of’ eggs, and $7 Ibs. in 1821; which last pro- 
duct, small as it is, compared to such as ought to 
be reached, is yet, says M. Carrier, “superior to 
that obtained habitually in the countries where 
this industry prospers.”” 
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In these trials, he had been governed by the 
usual and long established practices of the south 
of France. Afterwards he discarded whatever 
seemed unsupported by reason, and relied upon 
the lights furnished by the writings of’ Dandolo 
and other enlightened silk-culturists. With these 
better guides, and especially by pursuing Dandolo’s 
method as nearly as circumstances permitted, in 
1822, his product, from 3 oz. of eggs, rose to 107 
Ibs. of cocoons to the ounce. “I have since,”’ 
acds M. Carrier, “conducted rearings every year, 
which have always approached, and often surpas- 
sed 100 Ibs. of cocoons from the ounce of eggs ; 
but that exceeded all, as it yielded, from 74 oz. of 
eggs, nearly 10 quintals of cocoons, or a little more 
than 123 Ibs. to the ounce of eggs.” It was ofthis 
crop that the interesting details were given at length 
in the previous pages of the_Farmers Register. 

‘“W hen once persuaded,” continues M. Carrier, 
“by facts so constant that the rearing of silk- 
worms would succeed admirably at Rodez, it was 
time to think of planting mulberries. . However, 
I proceeded with so much timidity and caution, 
that I planted only 20 trees in 1822, and 138 in 
1823.” His countrymen had no faith even that 
mulberry trees would succeed in that region, when 
subjected to be annually stripped of their leaves ; 
and though a few fine and large trees were stan- 
ding here and there, their vigor was attributed to 
their exemption from being robbed of their leaves. 
It was M. Carrier’s main object to convince his 
countrymen of their ability to profit by silk culture, 
and to induce their making the:trial ; and to effect 
this, it was necessary that he should begin at the 
beginning, and perform every thing, and to.present 
facts in contradiction to all existing objections 
founded on prejudice. Hence, as well, as for his 
own profit, the commencement of the plantation 
which is the subject of his seventh letter, and 
also the regular accounts. kept of all the items of 
expense. 

The place for the planting was near Marcillac, 
on a soil among the worst for its barrenness and 
unfitness for cultivation,in consequence of being full 
of'stones; and was selected by its proprietor because 
it had previously brought in no profit whatever, 
and therefore its occupation, or loss, would cost 
nothing. Its only redeeming quality, (though 
M. Carrier seems to have attached no importance 
to the circumstance, ) was that the soil was calca- 
reous ; and most probably excessively so, as it was 
also very poor. It was probably a chalky soil, 
though that is not stated. In addition to his own 
interest directing the choice of this stony, unpro- 
ductive and worthless land, he had another object. 
In applying so rebellious a soil to this purpose, if 
he succeeded, it would silence every objection, and 
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remove every doubt of success, on better lands 

The ground tobe planted amounted to4 hectares, 
or nearly 10 American acres. The surface ai 
was but of little depth, and so light that in sym, 
mer its particles were carried off in dust, by high 
winds, as {rom public roads. Some dwarfish oaks 
and mean walnuts were scattered here and ther 
and many plum trees intermixed with briers, These 
were all the vegetable riches of the land. In oyp 
part was a small piece of flax-ground, which wa; 
very good, its use and product having long bee, 
the perquisite of the vine-dresser, who had jy). 
proved, manured, and tilled it well. Such were 
the several parts of the intended plantation of 
mulberry trees. 

The land was full of stones, both upon and te. 
neath the surface. The flax-ground, it is true, 
had been cleaned of them toa good depth; but 
the stones thus taken off had been thrown on the 
other adjoining land, and now served to increase 
the quantity there requiring removal. Half o 
the earliest planting, of 50 trees, was in the flax. 
ground, the only good part of the lot ; the other hal 
in the worst—all the remainder being alike the 
worst. Every care was used in the planting, ani 
some manure given to every tree. Contrary to 
expectation, those in the flax-ground suffered inueh 
under the drought of the next summer, while the 
the trees in the land full of stones withstood it, 
much better. This induced, in all the subsequent 
plantings, the stones, which were necessarily taken 
up, to be replaced in part, instead of being carried 
off the land. ‘Thus the mode of planting and dis- 
posing of the stones was varied more than once; 
but in every mode the labor was prodigious. [tis 
unnecessary to describe the several operations, &s 
the estimates of expense will be givenin full. Bu, 
one process (for the planting of 1830) will be 
stated, as aspecimen, and also because this mote 
was the most approved, and deemed the cheapes 
effectual preparation. 


Strips of 12 feet wide were marked off across 
the ground for every intended row, and opened, 
and all the loose stones, as well as the more sca0!) 
quantity of earth, taken out, down to the fixed, 
stones (jusqu’au ferme.) The stone and earth were 
laid separately on the borders of the wide trench 
thus opened. Some of the stones were then pu! back 
first, so as to form the bottom layer, but not © 
close as to prevent earth settling into the interstices, 
and the roots of the young trees passing throug! 
When stones of suitable size were not plet') 
enough for this lower bed, others were added {rom 
the old heaps made by clearing them forme 
from the flax-ground. And all those dug 4) " 
sufficient size and proper shape for the stone wal! 
were carried for that purpose to the line surtout 
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lot, where the wall was to be built. At 
ke showing where a tree was to be al- 
lanted, a sufficient space (5 or 6 feet 


wg ihe 
every sta 
rerwards P 


antoss ness 
so that none should need removal at the time for 


The trenches were finished in the au- 
yoo of 1829. The extent of land prepared so 
iaboriously measured 100 toises in length, and 
g joises in breadth. The quantity of stones 
remaining, afier all the replacing in the trenches, 
was estimated at 150 tumbril loads, which 
were all carried without the lot. ‘The earth 
which had been dug out, served to fill the holes 
wit or the trees, after their being. set out—to fill 
ihe interstices between the stones—and also to 
furnish a covering layer of 5 or 6 inches thick. 
The young trees, when set out, in the places left 
jr them, had some earth and also manure filled 
a among and over their roots, then a layer of 6 


slanting: 








navement of flat stones laid in contact, but not 
dosely jointed. Earth was then laid on, to the 
wiginal level of the surface of the ground. 


wusually small in France. The growth of all 
eept those.on the flax-ground was very good. 
\\. Carrier states the condition ofeach year’s plan- 
‘wt; and when, in their turn, describing the 297 
wesset outin the autumn of 1826, he says that 
would yield the next season, (1837,) which 


ais each, on the average ; and he ascribes their 
ty good condition (“tres satisfuisant,”’) to the 
‘rumstance of not having had theirleaves plucked 
wil they were 8 years old. That is, we infer, 
Syeats from his planting ; which would be at least 
‘ {rom the grafting, if not 10; aud certainly 10, 
wore probably 11, and perhaps 12 years, {rom the 
coming up of the stocks from the seed. 

What would American culturists think of such 
expensive labors as the above described, and that 
werely preparatory for mulberry and silk culture, 
‘udltom which no returns are to be obtained until 
“era growth of at least 5, and the better if 6, 7, 
‘aleven 8 years after the planting? Nevertheless, 
‘eaccounts of cost and products, which will be 
tshibited, show clearly that even this unusual and 
‘otmous outlay would not only be reimbursed. 
‘Mt would leave a very large net profit. 

Passing over the operations of the successive 
anual plantings, and other details, we proceed to 
“le statements of expenses and profits. It will be 
“Yen in M. Carrier’s own figures, and an exact, 


“igh somewhat condensed vereion of his own 
tds, 


\ vL. VI [—39 


was kept free from the replaced stones, | 


hes of earth, and on that was placed a sort o° 


All the trees were set at 15feet square, a distance | 


wil bethe 11th from the setting out, 40 Ibs. of 


— a 





| “a epepines of planting 50 mulberry trees. 
a Francs. Centimes 
| 00 detached pits, or holes, dug at 25 





centimes . - - - 12.50* 
'50 mulberry trees bought at 75 ec. 37.50 
| Manure for 50 trees, at 60 c. 30. 

5 days’ work in planting, atl f.75¢. 7.50 
87.50 





Cost per tree, 1 franc 75 centimes. 


**1826.— Expense of 297 mulberry trees planted. 


Digging 297 holes, at25e. - - 74.25 
297 trees at 75 centimes - - 222.75 
Removal of stones dug up; 24 days’ _ 

work, at 1.50 - - - 36. 
Bringing earth from without the lot, 

to fill the vacancies left in the 

holes, by the removal of the 

stones ; 19 days’ work at 1.50 - 28.50 
Manure for 297 trees, at 40 centimes 118.80 
26 days’ work in planting, at 1.50, 39. 

519.30 


Cost per tree, 1 franc, 75 centimes. 
“1§30,.—Lxpense of 120 mulberry trees planted. 


Preparation of 3360 square metres 
of land; whether in moving the 
earth, forming the bed of stones, 
carrying off the superabundant 
stones, or bringing from without 
the earth that was deficient ; 137 





days’ work, at lt. 50c. - 205.50 
120 mulberrry trees, at 76 c¢. - . 90. 
13 days’ work in planting - - 19.50 

| 315. 


Be eee 


Cost per tree, 2 f. 624 c. 
**1833.— Expense of 270 trees planted. 


Opening 9 trenches, each of 150 me- 
tres in length, and preparation of 
the intervals between the trees ; 


209 days’ work, at 1f,50c.— - 313.60 
9 days’ work of tumbril, in carrying 
away the useless siones, at 5 f. 45. 


970 trees at 75 ec. 202.50 


7 days’ work of a woman, to gather 





moss, (for manure,) at 1 7. 
31 days’ work for the plantation, at 
1.50 - , 46.50 
614.50 





—_— ee 


| Cost per tree, 2 fr. 274 c. 





* The franc is equal to 189 cents, and the centime 
is the hundredth part of a france. 
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1834.—36 mulberry trees planted. 
§ days’ work for the plantation, at 
Sa.G06. <* 2 ee 


86 mulberry trees at 75 c. 
3 days’ work, at4.50 - - = - 


7.50 
27. 
4.50 


39. 


Cost per tree, 1. fr. 8c. 


60 trees, in the vineyard, have been 
planted at different times, and at 
almost no expense ; it will be suf- 
ficient to charge them, including 
the cost of the tree, at 1 franc 
each,at - - - . - 

The expense of the surrounding 
stone wall, 1040 metres long, and 
1 metre high, ought to be charged 
to the plantation; but oniy half 
the entire expense, as the wall en- 
closes as much of other ground, 
occupied by the garden, house and 
dependencies; let the share of 
cost then be, 520 metres of wall 
(one half of the whole) at 624 


centimes, - - - - + 3265. 


Total of all expenses incurred 1960.30 

‘‘ To this sum should be added the price of the 
preparation of two parts not yet planted, and 
which it is easy to estimate. They will probably 
cost 330 francs; let us suppose 400, and the total 
expense will be 2360 f 30c. But to cover any 
minor expenses which possibly may have been 
passed over, or which may be necessary hereafter, 
I adopt the round sum of 2500 francs, or 3 fr. for 
each mulberry tree planted. In this calculation, 
I allow nothing for rent, because the land before 
yielded none. 

“Let us see now what are the actual products, 
and those which may be safely expected in a 
short time, estimating the leaves or only 4 francs 
the quintal (100 Ibs.) whilst the average price for 
the last twenty years in the Cévennes has been 5 
francs. 


“Probable quantity of leaves tobe gathered next 
spring, (1837.) 
25 trees planted in 1825, at 60 Ibs. of 
leaves, - - 
297 
80 only in 


40 - 
30.—=C« 


1,500 
11,880 
2,400 


15,780 


1826 
1830 


“These trees having been planted at different 
epochs, I will suppose them, to render my calcu- 
lation more intelligible, all of the age of eight 
years at the actual moment. This fiction appears 
to me quite admissible. 





= 

“T'shall have then, on the eighth gee 

. : , » 40; 
quintals of leaves, which at the price of 4 Franes 
will yield 628 francs; that is to say, an income of 
rather more than 25 per cent. upon the 2500 franes 
of expense. In four years more, the trees of al 
the plantings may be gathered from; and a tha 
time I assign to them a very low product, in sy 
posing it to be 40 Ibs. for each tree. The who) 
number, 833 trees, will furnish 333 quintals and 
20 Ibs. of leaves. Drop the excess, and sup- 
pose only 300 quintals, which at 4 franes woyiy 
be worth 1200 francs; and this, on the twely:, 
year, would be a revenue approaching 50 per ceqy. 
upon the capital expended. 

“Let us come by supposition, to 1845, and va. 
lue the property after 18 years of existence. W, 
shall find, without question, if the trees continye 
to receive proper attention, that the crop will be 
80 Ibs. per tree, and for the 833 trees, 666 quin. 
tals. Dropping the 66 quintals, the remaining 
600, at 4 francs, will bring 2400 f. or 100 per cca 
on the capital. 

“1 will push no further the calculation of pro. 
babilities; I give it up, with confidence, to the in. 
vestigation of the best informed men of all coun. 
tries; and [I pronounce that they will find my 
statements of profit below the truth. In this er- 
hibit may be seen the secret of the riches of 
the countries which have known how to appro- 
priate to themselves this valuable culture. 

“The advantages of these plantations do not 
stop here ; then follow the profits both of rearing 
the silk-worms, and of reeling the silk, which in 
many cases may double the sum of the producis 
But these are separate and distinct branches 0! 
industry, and of which I have already presented 
the estimates in one of my last letters.”* 


The writer adds, that in estimating products 
he had stated them at only three-fourths of the 


}supposed amount in common years, that the om 


ted fourth might serve as an abundant off 
against losses from bad seasons. He presumes 
that the allowance thus made is most ample; # 
indéed it would permit a total loss of the crop, 
from Jate spring frosts, or other causes, once | 
every four years. 

There is however one apparent, and anothe' 
real omission, in the above charges. The first !§, 
that nothing is charged for cultivation. No dou 
there was.good reason for this omission, thoug! 
none is mentioned. Perhaps some other crops 
were raised in the intervals between the t* 
which fully paid for the cost of the cultivate! 
The cultivation of other crops in mulberry grouly: 


.? 
at 


i i he trees Fe 
is general in France, even after the (recs "" 


* Translated for, and published in the Farmers’ 





 gister ; See pp. 94 to 96, of vol. vii. 
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their full growth; and for that purpose, they are 
lanted Very wide apart. M. Carrier planted 
yet that his trees might occupy the whole 
pa after being well advanced in growth. 
Bat still, at 15 feet distance, they would no: forbid 


other tillage before the trees were 8 years old. 


The other omission is of the interest properly 
chargeable upon the outlay. However, let this 
aaa be added, and the balance of profit would 


still be large. 
We have now presented M. Carrier’s estimates 
of the cost and profit of white mulberry (morus 
alba) culture in France, the trees being of the kind 
then deemed the best, and which are still the kind 
in general use there. It would be a very in- 
teresting and valuable addition to this article, if 
there could be presented a comparative arithmeti- 
cal and correct estimate of the cost and profit of 
cultivating the morus multicaulis in this country, 
not forsale, but for use. Weknow not as yet the 
amount of product of this tree, and therefore will 
not presume to attempt such an estimate, or to 
seek aid for our argument in ezact calculation. 
Sill, even if using wnknown quantities, there will 
be left no question or doubt of the immense supe- 
rority of advantage which the American silk- 
grower would have in possessing this variety of 
mulberry, even supposing him to have purchased 
his first and a sufficient stock at the highest prices, 
or that he had paid $1.50 for trees of such sizes as 
M. Carrier bought at 75 centimes, or 14 cents, 
The recent unheard of appreciation of the morus 
nulticaulis being necessarily temporary and tran- 
sient, it ought not to be brought to bear on such an 
estimate ; but yet it will be allowed its utmost ef- 
fect, to obviate any possible objection to the results 
on that score, and also that no ground may be left 
lor an argument in favor of delaying a commence- 
mentof planting, because of the high price of the 
trees. The choice between paying the highest 
price, for trees to plant in the spring of 1839, or to 
wait (Wo years, and then buying them as cheap as 
white mulberry trees are in France, is altogether 
amatter of calculation; and the difference may be 
estimated on very sure grounds. He who waits 
‘Wo years may perhaps buy his trees at ten cents 
each ; but if he had laid out the same money last 
Winterin plants, and were to cultivate and increase 
the stock for the two years, the increase would be 
0 great as to reduce the average cost to still less 
than ten cents, besides the furnishing of a crop of 
‘eaves the second year. 


Bie establish, then, what was asserted above, 
greater cheapness and profit of mulberry cul- 
‘es inthis country, we require but the three fol- 
Mr postulates ; Ist, the correctness of M. Car- 
8 estimates, even to extent of half the net 


profit which he makes out; 2nd, that the morus 
multicaulis, at 8 years alter the planting, and set 
seven-fold more thickly on the land, will yield as 
many pounds of leaves per acre as the white mul- 
berry of the same age; 3rd, that the profit of 100 
Ibs. of the former, in feeding silk-worms here, will 
not be less than that of an equal quantity of the 
leaves of the white mulberry fed, or sold for feed- 
ing, in France. Then, taking M. Carrier’s rates 
of charges for French culture, the comparison at 
the end of eight years will stand thus: 


The European cultu- 


rist of morus alba— 


for rent of land, for 8 
years, as would pur- 
chase twice over the 


. fee-simple of as good 


land in America— 


Paid only three-fourths 


of a franc (14 cents) 
per tree which, set at 
15 French feet square, 


make 169 to the Am. 
acre; and for 20 acres 


would be 3380 trees, 
costing $474— 


Wili have gathered one 


crop of leaves only— 


Employs high priced la- 


bor to gather leaves of 
small size from tall 
trees, and which must 
be plucked carefully 
to guard against de- 
stroying the trees— 


Feeds silk-worms, with 


cheap labor, in a bad 
climate for siik culture. 


The American cultu- 


rist of morus multicau- 
lis— 
Will have paid as much Will have paid so little 


for land, that, if the 
different mode of’ pro- 
cedure should require 
even twice the quan- 
tity, (to have abun- 
dant products, and to 
keep up the stock by 
new and successive 
plantings, ) such addi- 
dition of expense will 
be of but small ac- 
count— 


Paid $1.50 for 316 trees, 


making same amount 
of.purchase money, 


' $474; which by roots 


and cuttings, would 
give 9796 trees the 


first year—and an a- 
mount exceeding, by 
an enormous surplus, 
all his demand on the 
second year for com- 
pleting the 20 acres. 


Will have gathered se- 


ven crops of leaves— 


Employs high-priced la- 


bor (in general, but 
not in Virginia) to ga- 
ther large leaves, from 
shrubs requiring not 
one-fourth as much la- 
bor as in the other 
case— 


Feeds silk-worms with 


high-priced labor (in 
general, but low e- 
nough in Virginia, ) in 
one of the best cli- 
mates in the world for 
the product. 





Let the reader judge deliberately and fairly of 
the comparison made either in this or in any other 
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mode that may be preferred—and let it be ex-;two hundred bushels of corn and eig 


tended to any other particulars, and prices be af- | 
fixed, if the precisign of arithmetic and of known | 
qantities be desired—and we have no question but 

that the results will always show Jess outlay, and | 
more profit in the United States, and more espe- 

cially in Virginia, than any where in the silk re- 

gion of western Europe.* 


EXPERIMENTS ON MANURES, &c. 


From the Transactions of the Essex (Mass.) Agricultural 
Society. 

The Committee Report: That they consider 
the subject of the making and application of ma- 
nures, one of the greatest importance to the agri- 
cultural interests. Manure and labor are to the 
farmer, what capital and credit are to the mer- 
chant. . With them well applied, the one will add 
barn to barn, the other store house to store house, 
till there shall be no room to contain their several 
wealth ; without them, they must soon suspend 
operations, and their farms and their ships pass 
into the hands of more skilful and industrious 
owners. 

Many farmers think they cannot afford to pur- 
chase manure, and the price does seem dispropor- 
tioned to the immediate profits; but no farmer 
will say that he cannot aflord to make the most 
of what he has, and to apply it to the best advan- 
tage. Many take an honest pride in being able 
to say, I have raised so many hundred bushels of 
corn, or so many tons of hay; now to be able to 
say I have made five hundred loads of manure, is 
just as much a matter of boasting, for manure 
will make corn, and hay, and other valuable pro- 
ducts, if it be only judiciously applied. Put in 
the seed and the nyanure, and the grateful soil will 
make you a liberal return. It is: held to be true 
by experienced farmers, that he who doubles the 
expense of labor and manure, will increase his 
profits and products in nearly a four-fold propor- 
tion. In other words, the man who spends half 
his time upon his farm, and skims over one hun- 
dred acres of land and gleans from it fifty bushels 
of corn and twenty tons of hay, if he should de- 
vote his whole energies to his farm, and improve 
his means of making manure, might raise nearly 





* The above estimate rests on the supposition that the 
163 trees average 50 single-bud cuttings, of which 30 
live and produce trees of like average size. Then 316 Xx 
30—9450-+-316, (from roots)=9796 trees grown the 
first year. If planted at 6 feet distance both ways, or 
1210 to the acre, there would be still wanting 15404 
trees to fill the 20 acres. These would be supplied the 
second spring by the productive buds of only 514 of 
the youngest trees of first year's growth ; leaving the 
tops of the remaining 14890 trees, as well as those of all 
the after and rapidly increasing crops, to be put to any 
use desired; whether it be merely to stand, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the most abundant and earliest pos- 
sible supply of food for silk-worms from the 20 acres— 
or to make additional plantings, for feeding worms, 
or for feeding cattle, to any extent whatever, The 
chance for selling trees is put aside, and no regard 





paid to it in this calculation of profit. 
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Some have, in their natural situation anq 
. - rox. 
imity to the sea-board, greater facilities {oy 
king and obtaining manure; but every thn 
of animal and vegetable matter can be a 
with the soil in such a manner as to increase th, 
fertility of the earth ; and even the differen; . 
may be mingled so as to produce the same ef. 

The quantity of manure a farmer uses ., 
pretty fair criterion by which to judge his charac. 
ter. In Plymouth county, where a premiym 4 
rewarded to the man who makes the pone 
number of loads, a most worthy and truly pes “a 
table farmer, the last year, reached the very _ 
able eminence of seven hundred and ninery-eiohy 
loads; the lowest competitor claimed fot three 
hundred and fifiy loads, and his must be allowed 
to be an improving character. William Clark. } 
of Northamption, in his statement to the Hamp. 
shire, Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Socie. 
ty, represents that he keeps an average stock oj 
eight swine, three horses, and eight oxen ani 
cows ; from this stock, with the skilful use of a! 
his advantages, which are not superior to those of 
many of our farmers, he made from June 1837 1p 
June 1838, nine hundred and _ twenty loads, ay 
honorable monument to his intelligence and indus. 
try, which compensates in utility and solid value 
for what it may want in taste and splendor. Mr. 
Clark used for compost, three hundred loads o/ 
sods and soil and two hundred and forty-seven 
loads of swamp muck. His yards were supplied 
with corn-stalks and refuse hay during the winter, 
and brakes and weeds in the summer, and cleared 
out twice during the year. It might be supposed 
that manure so made could possess but little of 
the quickening and strengthening principles; but 
those who have visited his farm and seen his 
fields burdened with their heavy crops, are satis 
fied that Mr. Clark knows how to make manure 
and to apply it, and that his fields acknowledge 
their obligation and pay their due return. Mr. 
Clark, from such manure, has raised more than 
one thousand bushels of corn in a year. 

The committee award to Daniel Putnam, 
Danvers, for the satisfactory experiment and the 
full and explicit statement made by him, a pr: 
mium of twenty dollars. 

They recommend that Mr. Putnam’s statemer! 
and the letter addressed by Joseph How, Es.° 
Methuen, to the committee, be published. 

For the Committee, P 
Danrec P, Kine 
Topsfield, Dec. 25, 1838. 


Daniel Putnam’s Statement. 


To the Committee of the Essex Agricultural So- ? 
ciety, on Experiments on Manures: 


Gentlemen—The following account of exper 
ments in the use of unleached wood-ashas as 
nure, is submitted, that you may make any U°" 
it which in your judgment will render it servi” 
ble to the farmers of the country. Inthe letter po 
of August, 1837, I broke up about one acre od 
land (too low and wet to till with ease,) \ ot 
had become so much bound out that it yielded “ 


more than 14 or 15 ewt. of hay, and that little we" 
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quality. Afier ploughing, I rolled this 
d then dressed it with 40 bushels of wood 
aslies mixed with wash (mostly sand) from the 
‘a-side, making probably about one and a half 
> d: sowed fialf'a peck of herds grass and 3 pecks 
ved-tOD seed ; then harrowed thoroughly and 
The seed took well. In 1838 I obtained 
rolled. . ' 
from this plece of land 35 or 40 cwt. of very good 
hay, mostly herds grass. 
i, November, 1834, I broke up a field, dressing 
t with about 4 cords of manure to the acre; ona 
art turning it under the sod, and the remainder 
suiting it on the furrow. In 1835, planted with 
corn, the crop large; in 1836, without mowing 
the sod, sowed oats and hay seed. Obtained 40 
bushels of oats to the acre. ‘The hay seed took 
well, but in the foilowing winter was killed by ice 
forming and remaining long upon the field. In 
1837, obtained not more than 15 ewt. of clover to 
the acre. Thought I must take this field in hand 
again. In April, 1838, ploughed an acre and a 
halt’ of it, rolled, dressed with 40 bushels of wood 
ashes, unmixed with any other material, to the 
acre; sowed oats and hay seed. ‘The oats hada 
fine growth and the hay seed came up well, but 
(for { think it best to tell the whole) the rust 
which visited my neighbors’ oats was not kept out 
of my field by the ashes ; { mowed for fodder be- 
fore the crop had ripened; there was growth 
enough for 40 bushels to the acre. The young 
grass, too, did not find the ashes a matchless 
sanative, for its sickness, (in the scorching weeks 
of August, ) which a draught of pure water would 
have cured, proved mortal. 
Shall I tell you too what virtue there is in bones? 
From Mr. Ward, of Roxbury, I obtained, last 
spring, 20 bushels ground bone (cost at Roxbury, 
3) cents per bushel,) sold one bushel to a neigh- 
bor; mixed the remaining 19 bushels with about 
one cord of soil taken from the side of the roads 
inthe fields where the mixture was to be used. 
Some o!' it was used in 10 or 12 days after it had 
been mixed, and some remained in heap five or 
six weeks, About the 10th of May, when plant- 
ingcorn Where four cords of manure to the acre 
had, the previous autumn, been turned under the 
ol, and where I was putting four cords to the 
acre in the hill, I selected four rows through 
te centre of the piece. in which I put the bone 
mixture, at the rate of 50 bushels bone to the acre ; 
Ho other manure in the hill. The corn here looked 
48 well through the season as on the remainder 
the piece, and ripened a little earlier. At the 
ime of harvesting, 104 hills on bone yielded 184 
os of corn on the cob. ‘The same number of 
: in the adjacent rows on manure, yielded 1883 
‘. That on the bone was the dryest at the time 
ol weighing, 
Phd pa week in May, I planted a piece of corn, 
re put three and a half cords of manure upon 
my, Uftow, and four cords in the hill, to the acre. 
he 10% ~~ centre, I left four rows until about 
toi a May, when I pjanted them with bone, 
tae € other piece. Here, from 66 hills on 
» 1 obtained 90 |bs.; from 66 on manure, 96 
ier, @ wy. too, the corn on the hone ripened ear- 
» and of course weighed less. 
May 2\st, when planting potatoes, where 4 cords 
; Mg to the acre had been turned under the 
5 cord Previous autumn, and where I was putting 
8 to the acre in the hill, two rows were 
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planted on bone, 50 bushels to the acre. This 
ground was furrowed only one way, and the hills 
on the bone happened to be*put nearer to each 
other than those on the manure. When dug, 
equal quaniities of ground were taken; of bone, 
14 hills; of manure, 12 hills; the bone yielded 55 
lbs. ; the manure 52. 

Between the 15th and 20th of May, I sowed 
sugar beet, in drills, 3 feet apart. In some. used 
barn manure, 6 cords to the acre; in others muscle 
bed or sea marl, 5 cords; in others bone, 50 bush- 
els. ‘Three drills of each kind, about three rods 
long, yielded as follows, viz: {rom barn manure, 
247 lbs. ; muscle-bed, 355 Ibs. ; bone, 3374. 

At the same season I sowed carrots on barn 
manure, muscle-bed, and bone. Barn manure, 6 
cords to the acre ; muscle-bed, 4; bone, 50 bushels. 
Some of the bone and the other manures were 
spread broad-cast, and a part of the bone was put 
in the drill; rows 14 inches apart. ‘Two rows of 
each «ind, three rods long, yielded as follows; barn 
manure, 75 lbs.; bone-in drill, 105 Ibs.; bone 
spread, 82 lbs. ; muscle-bed, 884 Ibs. 

I sowed with ruta baga, June Ist, 10 drills, 3 
feet apart and 15 rods !ong; five drills on barn 
manure, part of .it fresh from the barn ceilar and 
part partially decomposed, 9 cords to the acre. 
The other five on bone, 50 bushels. to the acre. 
Those on the bone were less eaten by the fly than 
the others, though the others were not very badly 
injured. A strip (17 feet in length) across the 
drills, where 5 had bone and 5 manure partially 
decomposed, yielded, bone, 248 Ibs.; manure, 
228 Ibs. 

Another strip, 164 feet long, where there was 
bone and fresh manure, gave, bone 212 Ibs. ; ma- 
nure, 227 Ibs. 

About the 10th of June f sowed ruta baga on 
reclaimed meadow land; drills 3 feet apart; ma- 
nure 9 cords.to the acre ; bone 50 bushels. Soon 
after the plants came up, those on the barn ma- 
nure were nearly all destroyed by the fly ; it was 
necessary to sow,a second time. ‘Those on the 
bone were but very little injured. Four drills, two 
rods long, on bone, yielded 4865 Ibs. ; Jour on ma- 
nure, 439 Ibs. 








Dantet Putman. 
North ‘Danvers, Dec. 5, 1838. 


Mr. How’s Letter. 


Methuen. December 5, 1838. 


Dear Sir.—In compliance with your request, I 
suggest a few ideas, on a subject of no small im- 
portance ; for success in farming depends princi- 
pally on the quantity of manure that is made. 
And, in fact, a locomotive may as well be pro- 
pelled without steam, as a person have good suc- 
cess in farming without manure. ‘There are vari- 
ous ways by which manure may be increased. 
Cellars under barns for the reception of manure 
are highly important, asits value is much increased 
by being preserved from drenching rains and drying 
winds. Also, the quantity may be much increased 
by hauling muck or soil, or throwing in hay, straw, 
or some other materials to receive and suck up the 
urine, as this is supposed to be worth nearly as 
much as the droppings. A suitable plan for a 
cow yard is of no small importance. It should be 
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much hollowing in the middle ; the sides so eleva- 
ted as to prevent the water from the running in, 
consequently there will be but little to run out, to 
wash out the manure. A large quantity of ma- 
nure may be "made in sucha yard, by hauling in 
muck, soil, or some other material, and plough- 
ing or pitching it over occasionally. But it is 
said, we have no meadow from whence to get 
muck; there are no scrapings in the road to be 
colleeted; therefore, we have nothing to make 
compost of: - But I would say, if they have no- 
thing else, take the soil from the field, and witha 
little additional manure, the field may again be re- 
stored to its former fertility. Another object of 
some importance is to have the manure applied 
inthe best manner. I have until recently been 
of the opinion thatit is best to be applied in a 
green state, and have the fermentation take place 
in the ground; but of late [ have hada different 
opinion, although I have tried no experiment that 
is satisfactory in my own mind. I would suggest 
the idea of recommending a premium to be offered 
for the best experiment on the application of ma- 
nure, that it may be ascertained which is the most 
profitable, to apply manure in a green state or to 
make a compost of it by mixing other materials, 
taking into the account ull the additional expense 
of labor. 

Another thing is, to keep the hogs at work. By 
keeping a good supply of hogs, and aceommoda- 
ling them with materials to work with, they will: 
add much to a farmer’s stock of manure. 

Some farmers are averse to the credit system ; 
to supply their hogs with materials to work with, 
to fill their cow yards and barn cellars with muck, 
&c., and to give one, two, or three years’ credit 
istoo much. This is one important reason why 
so little improvement is made in farming., I ‘be- 
lieve there are the materials on almost every farm, 
‘and means within the reach of almost every far- 
mer, to enrich his farm to almost any extent. 

Suppose a person to make a certain additional 
quantity of manure; consequently in the same pro- 
proportion the products of his farm will be in- 
creased ; from which, by spending on .the farm 
will again increase the manure, and £0 on, until 
his farm may be enriched without limit.. Finally, 
[ believe that if all the farmers would pay their 
attention to making manure and enriching their 
farms, that their interest requires, the western fever 
would be less prevalent among us; and our young 
men, instead of leaving the farms of their sires 
and engaging in speculation, or emigrating to the 
far west, would cultivate the land of their fa- 
thers, and learn from experience that they may 
be amply repaid for all their toil, and that the cul- 
tivation of the earth is second to no other employ- 
ment. § Yours, with sincere respect. 

Josern How. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE WHITE AND 
CHINESE MULBERRY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

In the Register, Vol. vii. No. ii. you have co- 
pied from the ‘Southern Agriculturist,’ a letter 
to Dr. Joseph Johnson, dated “Paris (France) 
13th September, 1837”—the following paragraph 
relative to the value of “‘morus multicaulis””’ is 
extracted from that letter: 





—————— 

* Silk-worms.—This is a subject of deep es. 
cern to our country. Prince and others have 4 
” ated and recommended the “morus multicay, 

is,’ as the best subject for that purpose—j, fl 
you can to destroy this opinion. Noisette wh 
has studied the “morus” more than others tel 
me there is none equal to the common white 
(morus alba, ) that the “ morus multicaulis” er 
four or five years dies, or vegetates badly. Ty 
is experience—profit by it.” , 

This is French experience, let us contrag, it 
with a little of American experience. 

On the farm of the Potomac Silk and Agricy|. 
tural Co., situated 6 miles north-east of Freder. 
icksburg, and 4 miles west of the Potomar, there 
is a field of 34 acres of ‘“morus multicaulis,” gop. 
taining about 7,000 trees. The roots of twelye 
hundred of these trees, are now taking their fiih 
years growth. They have been transplanted 
twice on this farm—were headed down in Noven. 
ber last, near the ground, yet, not one of them 
has died, and they are now throwing up stalks, 
much more promptly than the * morus alba” 
standing but a few steps distant, and which was 
headed down about the same time. 

The ‘‘morus alba” was transplanted in the 
spring of 1837, the ‘ multicaulis” in the spring of 
1838. Layton Y. Arkins. 

Stafford co., Va., May 10th, 1839. 


THE PROPERTIES OF FLOWERS. 


From the London Horticultural Journal. 


The advancement of floriculture has always 
been an object of the first importance with vs. 
We have taken more pains with it than with any 
other branch of horticulture or gardening, because 
it would be followed with advantage by a large 
class, and by persons in all grades of society. The 
Horticultural Journal has paid great attention tothe 
properties of flowers, with a view of teaching the 
amateur what is necessary to render him a sve- 
cessful exhibiter, and confirming the more expen- 
enced, but perhaps wavering, professional garden- 
er in some fixed principles. tis desirable thatall 
persons should be united upon the value of fancy 
flowers, and, of course, upon the standered 0! 
perfection by which such value shall be estimated. 
The Metropolitan Society has done more towards 
fixing this standard than all the horticultural 
and floral societies put together. ‘The rules laid 
down by that society have been followed, or pr 
fessed to be followed, by almost every establish- 
ment deserving the name of floral or horticultu- 
ral, in the kingdom, and it has been of great 
service to the science. The properties of flowers 
were, at one time, valued by no set rules of pro- 
priety, by no consistent attribute of beauty. *"° 
whims and fancies of particular individuals pr 
nounced particular points estimable, without od 
sidering whether such points increased the sP Z 
dor of a flower; whereas the points insisted ore 
by the Metropolian Society, without a sing’ “A 
ception, increased the beauty of a flower a 
ordinary eyes. Thus it was that roundnesé 
flatness in the bloom of a pansy were sald 
the standard of perfection; place side by w hing 
pansy of the old shape, and one nearly approa ad 
the circle, unbroken through the petals, overlapp!"s 
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‘ach other and tolerably flat, the most unpractised 
ys will see the richness of one compared with 
- other, and though there are none quite round 
rquite flat, there are many which approach both, 
a they are the more valuable in proportion to 
sheir near approach. Again, the properties of 
the dahlia are equally well defined; the nearer the 
shape approaches two-thirds of a ball the better. 
Every body can understand this definition of the 
property of @ dahlia. It is true, that to become of 
ihis form, the petals must be broad, round ended, 


of them, and the centre not over bloomed ; but 
these are cetails. If the flower be two-thirds of a 
ball, the detail is sure to be good, for if the petals 
be narrow or pointed, or long, the flower cannot 
be well formed. A tulip has been equally as well 
defined as to property, and very foriunately, for 
the howers which were bearing high prizes were 
perverting the taste of the growers; and it will 
take some years to correct it. Nevertheless, the 
rule laid down by the Metropolitan Society cannot 
be mistaken. ‘The desired form, when expanded, 
is from one-third to one-half of a hollow ball, for- 
ming, a8 a matter of course, a perfectly round 
shallow cup ; for, as the beauty ofa tulip is in the 
inside, no other form will so well display it. The 
tulip must, however, possess one quality without 
which it will be now set down as valueless. ‘The 
white or the yellow must be of one uniform shade 
or tint, without stain, to the very centre. In this 
case, as in the other, the most ordinary observer, 
who may know nothing about tulips, shall, ne- 
vertheless, in a moment decide the clear round 
ower is more beautiful than one that is stained or 
notround. Upon this principle should the value 
of all such productions be estimated. We do not 
mean that every body should be able to appreciate 
all the points of a good flower; but that the lead- 
ing ones, especially the form, should be that most 
likely to please the world. The auricula is a 
lower equally requiring a proper estimation of 
properties, and equally indebted to the Metro- 
politan Society for published rules by which to 
tegulate them. ‘The chief point here again is 
form. To be quite round and quite flat, like a 
counter, would be perfection ; but here the colors 
form amuch more important feature than in other 
owers, for the auricula will come all green like 
acalix, or all white and mealy, without any dis- 
tinct color, It has been, therefore, necessary to 
slate ther should be several divisions of color; 
the small tube in the centre should be bright yel- 
°W—the circle round this perfectly white—.the 
“ext circle should be a distinct color, lilae, violet, 
purple, blue, brown, or dark approaching to black, 
‘nd very unbroken—and the outer circle of all 
iheee eed? or white ; and in proportion as all 
Mr orm distinct circles, and the individual pips 
at, &c., does the value of the flower increase. 

be ii 8 anothor property estimated in London 
wi hse 4 more than in the country. The 
“ ie itan Society consider it a leading property 
ve € auricula should form a bold truss of seven 
or flowers at the least ; in the country they do 





no . 

vil! eae more than five. Thus many flowers 
“ for the country that would not do in the 

"etropolig, 


» Novelty seem to have been the leading 
ru many growers have discovered novelty 
nobody else could; but there are properties 


Point, and 


short, and imbricate well, free from notch, plenty | b 





as essential to a good rose, as to any other flower, 
novelty forming one of them.’ A rose should be 
strongly perfumed—the petals should be thick, 
round, and plentiful; the color bright, and the 
flower double; the more of these properties are pos- 
sessed by a rose, the better itis. Hundreds, how- 
ever, are in cultivation so nearly resembling each 
other, so nearly approaching to single, so weak in 
their perfume, and so straggling in their growth, 
as to make every amateur who has purchased 
largely repent truly that he has been governed 
y fine names, instead of fine qualities. Gera- 
niums have come in for their share of attention as 
to properties. The majority of them have petals 
so narrow, that, as there are but five, they divide 
and form an irregular star; they ought, like the 
heart’s-ease, to be wide enough, to lap over each 
other, and form a whole and nearly circular flow- 
er rather companulated than otherwise. These 
ought to come in trusses, comprising at least six 
or eight blooms each, and forming good close 
heads. Bright colors, novel pencilling, and deep 
dark spots on the upper petals, are in great esteem; 
but the best at present, for form and style of 
growth, is Dennis’s Perfection, though the color 
is deficient. Others asserted to be as well formed 
and ‘better colored, are said to have been raised 
and coming out, if not out already; and indeed we 
have observed several bright and good flowers 
which very closely approached it, but we confess 
we have cot seen any fully up to the point; and 
though, as we have said before, the coloring is 
deficient, we have not seen any one so complete 
in form of flowers, beauty of truss, and general 
style of growth. The principal object we have 
in view here is to show that, in the estimate of 
properties by the Metropolian Society of Florists, 
regard is had to those points which please every 
body ; that in fact, taken in any way, an ordinary 
flower placed by the side of a flower approaching 
the standard of perfection, if down, shall appear 
inferior to ordinary observers, that the. properties 
estimated as valuable to the connoisseur shall en- 
list among its admirers all persons of taste, whether 
florists of not; and when we resume this subject 
to go into details, we shall be able also to show, 
that there isa good reason to be made apparent 
to common observers, for every ve esteemed by 
the society as essential to a good flower. In tulip 
growers we have observed more whimsical notions 
than among any other class of florists, Bat such 
is the advantage, of setting even the experienced 
cultivator upon a right course, with regard to the 
properties of flowers, that there are sorts which 
bore a great price now hardly cared for, and 
others which bore no price at all gradually be- 
coming favorites. The uncertainty of the bloom 
will always render the possession of a bed ot 
flowers a source of an anxious pleasure, because 
there are varieties usually stained at the bottom, 
and therefore worthless, but which sometimes 
come very clean and fine, and they are then grand 
beyond description. Nine times out of ten a Siam 
will beat a Louis, but the tenth time the Louis 
may come without its usual stain at the bottom, 
and then it is a sight worth travelling miles for. 
But a Louis has never won at the Metropolitan 
Society’s shows, and we doubt if it ever will, be- 
cause, if one dors happen to come clear, which 
is not twice ina century, we might as well per- 
suade a grower to cut off his own head as to cut 
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his bloom to exhibit. Pompe funebre, a valuable 
or rather a high-priced flower, is certainly a worse 
flower than a Polyphemus, in every stage, from 
blight to perlection, and as a single flower in com- 
petition, it will not create a moment’s doubt. 
The Metropolitan Society’s rules would enable 
aman, who never saw flowers. to judge which 
was the best, and there is no small difficulty, when 
old cultivators are selected for judges, to keep 
them from giving the prizes to dear flowers in- 
stead of those of good properties. ‘These, how- 
ever, are difficulties easily got over; and we conclude 
for the present by congratulating the general cul- 
tiyator of flowers upon the great advantages de- 
rived’ from coming to a general understanding 


upon what are esteemed the real properties of 


flowers. 


A FIRST EXPERIMENT OF REARING SILK- 
WORMS UNDER VERY DISADVANTAGEOUS 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

The weather had been unusually warm, for the 
season, for some days preceding the 13th of April, 
on which day it changed to cloudy, raw and cold, 
with drizzle of rain in the evening. Some silk- 
worms’ eggs, which had been brought to Peters- 
burg, for sale, two days before, {and probably 
exposed to much of the then warm weather, on 
the journey,) were observed this forenoon (13th) 
to be hatching; and by evening, so many had 
hatched, that it was evident the eggs were no lon- 
ger worth any thing for future sale, and both the 
weather and the state of the mulberry trees seemed 
to make it almost’a hopeless attempt to raise the 
worms with any success. Under these circum- 
stances, the young worms, and the eggs still un- 
hatched, were given away to any person who 
would také the trouble of attending to them. I| 
took some, partly to try the experiment of their 
ability to bear such. very inclement weather, and 
partly to preserve the-lives of as,many as possible, 
until other persons, better provided with. food, 
could take them off my hands. Not having a sin- 
gle mulberry tree in this neighborhood, nor indeed 
then knowing where one was standing, of course 
I had not, counted on feeding silk-worms here. 
The permission to use the leaves of a few white 
mulberry trees was soon obtained. The largest 
leaves of the most vigorous shoots of white mul- 
berry were then not larger than a hal{-dime, and 
generally the leaf buds were but barely opened. 
‘The native mulberry leaves (morus rubra,) had not 
then opened enough to be used at all. 

The very early commencement of this experi- 


ment, the unfriendly state the weather and gene. | 
ral low average temperature throughout, and the 


other and great disadvantages to the silk-worms 
caused by the want of experience and knowledge 


of their proper management, and the want of 


suitable accommodations, all concurred to make 
the experiment, almost to its close, o! very doubt- 
ful issue, as well as very troublesome iu execution; 
and there was little hope, from the commencement, 
of even a moderate degree of success in the result. 


The products finally obtained, though doubtless of 


much less amount than better, proper, and yet per- 


Jectly and easily attainable means would certainly 


secure, are yet such as to induce the opinion that 
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it may be useful to other inexperienced begiy 
to know the general facts of a rearing coy 
under circumstances so unpropitious jn 
every particular. A very minute diary was ken 
which furnishes the materials for the following a}, 
stract. It would be useless to present all the ep. 
tries in full; as many of them are but detuils of 
mishaps, of mismanagement, and of' erroneoys 
opinions which were corrected by longer obsery,. 
tion. Nothing will be withheld, however, ip jj. 
general statement, that is deemed material, 
The weather was throughout too cold; no on 
day even having average temperature as high a, 
is deemed requisite by the writers on silk cujiyre 
This will be best seen from the record kept of ob. 
servations of the thermometer, of both the eyier. 
nal air, and that of the apartment in whieh the 
worms were fed. ‘The thermometer showing the 
former, was suspended beneath the outer eaves of 
a porch on the north side of the house, and pro. 
tected by its situation always from the sun. Ap- 
other thermometer (both alike and correct,) hung 
inthe middle of the feeding room, the size of which 
is 10 feet by 12, and 73 feethigh. It is acommoy 
apartment in the upper story of a wooden dwelling 
house, facing the south, in which side is its only 
window, and the door to the north. The temper. 
ature was just such as would be of any room ina 
common framed building, Jathed and _ plastered, 
without being affected by artificial heat. The 
fires in the house, during the coldest of the weather, 
were too distant to have raised the temperature o| 
thisroom. In fair weather, whenever the exte- 
rior temperature was highest, and that was alinos! 
always the case in the middle of the day, (or from 
10 to 4,) the window was raised, and the door 
kept open; unless the wind was too high, and thal 
was also often the case. At such times, the outer 
air was admitted through an upper pane of tli 
window, broken out for tke purpose, and which 
was but imperfectly closed with paper at night, 
and in rainy weather. ‘Thus, low as the inter! 
temperature may appear at 2 o’clock, it was gene- 
rally some degrees higher than it would have 
been, if the outer and then warmer air had no 
been freely admitted. It usually continued as 
warm within, as at 2 P. M., until 5, and some- 
times to7. The door of the room opened to astall- 
case, and thence to the outer door below, which 
was rarely closed, in any weather, as long as 2) 
of the family were awake. It may be observed 
however from the record, that notwithstanding the 
want of any proper means of moderating the ex: 
tremes of the variations of external temperature 
or preventing the entrance of the outer alr, tha 
the fluctuations were very far less within that 
without. ali 
The observations of temperature were usua"! 
made a littlé after sunrise, about 2 o'clock; ao! 
and at 9 at night, or something later, and alway’ 
on the two thermometers at the same ume. 
variations from these times were not regarded ; 0° 
some material ones will be marked. 
For accommodations, at first there W , 
better than wide and shallow paste-board way 
tops of boxes, (such as merchants keep fine ae 
in,) and sheets of papers laid upon two ys o 
dining tables. After the worms had aw 
much crowded, (and indeed they were 10° n “ 
crowded throughout,) and were suflering ” ’ 
larged space, four ieeding shelves were put UP, 
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feet long, three wide, on the plan described at p. | lected for fair trial, and particular observation; and 


947, vole Wiles of Farmers’ Register. These fur- 
hed all the space used in the last stage of feed- 
- and on this, to prevent mixing different par- 
ye the worms were unequally distributed, and 
some were astra mee while others had 
n spac . 
Se were said to be of the gray four- 
cast kind, producing cocoons generally of deep 
orange color, a few of sulphur yellow, and still 
wer of pure white. Nearly or quite as many of 
ihe worms proved to be white as gray; but no dif- 
ference was observed except in color. rhe num- 
per which were fed, by careful estimates subse- 
quently made, and on different grounds, were sup- 
posed io be about 10,000. 

So little food is required at first, that, cold as 
was the weather, the leaves grew fast enough for 
the silkeworms. ‘Though the frosts nipped the 
leaves in town, and killed many of the young- 
est in the surrounding country afier the oldest 
leaves were as large as a quarter of a dollar, still 
the lower leaves were not killed, and there would 
have been no entire cutting off of the supply, even 
where most damage was suffered. 

The supply of food, though generally abundant, 
(and one great error committed was its being 
much too lavishly laid on,) was deficient at some 
times; and the worms must have suffered on ac- 
count of too long fasting, or the too dry state of 
iheleaves. ‘They were usually fed (unless when 
0 cold and benumbed to eat,) soon after sun- 
rise, and frequently throughout the day, to 9 or 10 
deock at night, when they had a double feed, 
and no repetition until next morning. 

These general statements will enable me to 
mit many separate and particular ones to the 
ame purport in the following diary. 


April 13th. The worms hatched that day 
wrought to my house, and first fed at night. 
lth. Morning clear-—but still colder than the day 
before. Thermometer not exposed then to outer 
a, norobserved early. Half an hour after sun- 
Tise, and still longer after the fire had been burn- 
ing inthesitting room of my family, the temper- 
alure of the table on which had been placed the 
hatched worms, (and balance of eges,) was 49 
egrets. But few more hatched today. Fire 
‘eptup in the room, and food given frequently. 
oth, Clear—temperature of outer air 38} de- 
erees half’ an hour after sunrise. ‘The worms be- 
ri with cold, and scarcely showing any mo- 
we though the fire had been designedly left 
w ng penight before, and probubly kept burn- 
7 . lo’clock, and the room wasciose. Frost 
16 town, though not observed within its limits. 
Soave Clear, and warmer. ‘The worms which 
fen’ th through this day were carefully separated 
od “. eggs still unhatched, by placing over 
: = orated paper, through the holes of which 
eterno almost as soon as hatched, to tender 
“a 0 “wana leaves placed upon the paper 
bee (as ese, which were about 1900 in num- 
‘ made ee uently and carefully estimated,) 
and thes € the subject of’ particular observation ; 
sea wer bery all later hatched, (unlike the older 
* a ed in the preceding days, ) had no bene- 
tee thenen of warmth from fire. It was to day 
vations = to make and record regular ob- 
slances: “9 the temperature, and other circum- 
Vo und this hatching, of the 16th, was se- 
OL. VII— 40 | 


to which alone reference will hereafier be made, un- 
less when otherwise mentioned. The treatment and 
the advantages and disadvantages of every par- 
ce! were alike, after this day, except as to space— 
and the experiment worms were among the most 
crowded. 

April 17th. Clear. First day of first age of expe- 
ment Jot of worms. I should have called this the 


| second—but for conforming to Dandolo, who does 


not count the day in which the worms are hatch- 
ed. The hatching of this day also preserved, se- 
parately, and allthe remaining eggs thrown away. 
All the worms this morning were moved to the 
small room above described. Turning colder. 
At 9 P. M., interior temperature 61 degrees. 


April 18th.—2nd day of first age. 


Morning 2P.M. 9P.M. 
Temperature, exterior, 42° 66 42 
” interior, 53 66 56 
April 19th—3rd day of first age. 
Morning 2P.M. 9P.M. 


Temperature, ext. 35} 664 54 
a“ int. 49 59 65 


Clear. Frost. At sunrise, all the worms (of 
every lot,) benumbed with cold, motionless, and 
very little of the latest previous meal (of 9 P. M.) 
consumed. Earliest meal delayed until 7, when 
the worms had revived by increasing warmth. 
Turning warmer towards night. 


April 20.—4th day of first age. 


Morning. 2P.M. 9P.M. 
‘Temperature, ext. 46 72 55 
“ im. 59 71 69 


‘lear morning. ‘This the first warm day. At 
2 P. M. cloudy, and a very little rain. 
April 21st.—5th day of first age. 
Morning. 2o’clock. 9 P.M. 
‘Temperature, ext. 49 63 45} 
ms int. 60) 61 60 
Again becoming very cold. 


April 22nd.—6th day of first age. 


Morning. 2P.M. 9P.M. 
Temperature, ext. 34 68 51 
6 int. 50 62 64 


Heavy white frost. Foginthe morning. The 
edges of some of the young white mulberry leaves 
here, and also those of the morus multicaulis, 
were seen to be seared by the frost. In the coun- 
try, 16 miles below, as I afterwards heard, the 
tender extremities of shoots of both kinds, were 
killed in some situations, but not in the more shel- 
tered—nor the oldest and largest leaves o! either, 
in the most exposed situations. Damage to leaves 
of one kind of tree as great as of the other. 

The worms (of all the lots,) had eaten but lit- 
tle of the last night’s meal, and were this morning 
numb and motionless withcold. No food given, or 
wanted, until 7 A. M. 


April 23rd.—7th day of first age. 


Morning. 2P.M. 9P.M. 
‘Temperature, ext. 395 78 63 
vs int. 55 70 71 


Clear. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
colt, and great variations of temperature, and by 
which the worms certainly must suffer, they do 
not appear to have sustained any injury ; and ex- 





cept when benumbed with cold, seem to be doing 
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perfectly well. Some worms of the older lots 
(hatched 13th) have became torpid. 


April 24th.—8th day of first age. 
Morning. 2 P. M. 
Temperature,ext. 52 80 68 
. int. 65 75 75 


Clear. All the older worms, (hatchings of 13th 
and 14th,) now torpid, and also some of the hatch- 
ing of 16th. But little food given the latter. 


April 25th.—9th day of first age. 
Morning. 2P.M 9P.M. 
Temperature,ext. 60 86 69 
c int 684 78 78 
Clear—and a continuation of a remarkable spell 
of dry weather, for the time of year. All the 
worms of 16th, torpid, which makes the end of 
their first age. 
April 26th.—10th day, and Ist of second age. 
Morniag 2P.M. 9P.M. 
Temperature,ext. 54 75 50 
‘6 int. 67 69 69 
At 6. 45 P. M., the interior temperature was as 
high as 72. 
Largest leaves of the white mulberry (seedling 
trees, ) now 14 inches long. 
As indicated above, turning very cold at night. 
After a state of torpidity and total fast for 36 
hours, (two nights and the intervening day,) the 
worms hatched the 16th revived, commencing 
their second age. After afew hours more, (before 
which they do not need food, and will eat very lit- 
tle, if it be furnished,) they were given tender 
shoots of mulberry, and were then moved to clean 
places. The food had beer. of chopped leaves 
until the last few days. Since, of whole leaves. 
The litter was about an inch thick, yet dry, and 
the scent as sweet as of newly made hay. 


April 27th.—1ith day, and 2nd of second age. 
Morning. 2P.M. 9P.M. 
Temperature, ext. 42 . 861 71 
“ int. 59 7) a 


Another very cold morning followed by a hot 
day. Difference of extremes of exterior tempera- 
ture, in 7 hours, 44} degrees. 

April 28th.—12th day, and 3rd of second age. 

Morning. 2P.M. 9P.M. 

Temperature, ext. 62 87 68 

“ int. 70 81 793 

Cloudy and sultry by 2, and promise of rain, 
but only a few drops fell in the evening. 

29th.—13th day, and 4th of second age. 

Morning. 2P.M. 9P.M. 
Temperature,ext. 63 82 65 
6 int. 74 783 763 

Cloudy and sultry. 

Finished examining, with great care, the last 
hurdles of litter {rom which any worms have been 
transferred. The litter of the whole has now been 
carefully looked through, for the purpose of know- 
ing the precise number of ded, or diseased worms. 
Only a single one found dead, and that was not a 
quarter of an inch long. ‘The sluggish and latest 
revived worms (among which the sick would be, 
if there were any,) of every lot have been put to- 
gether into a separate place, as a hospital, to be 
fed and observed separately, and to note the fact 
of any being really diseased, or dying. This was 
done until the fourth moulting, and the worms were 
observed until known to be as brisk and as well as 
any, when they were removed to different lots of 





(No. j 
like states of growth; and I will here antic; ‘i 
result of all these observations by adding; 
two more worms, making three in all, were 
dead, in the litter, or known to have died 
time ; and all these were such as had not rege) r 
the first moulting ; and these few might welj “ 
been hurt by the removal from the mass of eo,, 
in which they were enveloped when hatchej ~> 

This day by 8 A. M. some of the experimen 
lot (hatching of 16th) torpid, or about to mou; 
the second time. By 2 P. M. nearly all of them g, 
Some very slight feedings, a single leaf at q place, 
and that only where worms were seen in myo, 
tion—and later observation induced the belief that 
this was unnecessary, and hurtful. At530P,\ 
none yet moulted, though many in slight motiop, 
which was not the case in the first torpid state. 
(The oldest worms, hatchings of 13th and 14} 
and some of 15th, which were torpid yesterday, 
revived to day, and were transferred, on fresh 
leaves, to clean places at night.) 

This is the end of the second age of the exper. 
ment lot. The first continued from 17th to 25h 
inclusive, (not counting the 16th during which 
they hatched, ) 9 days, which is 4 more than Dan. 
dolo counts, with his artificial and higher and re. 
gular temperature. The second age has been 
from 26th to 29th inclusive, 4 days, which is ex- 
actly his time. But the present size of these is 
greater than he describes. He says that at the 
close of the second age they are rather more than 
6 lines. The largest of these, in their second ir. 
pid state, are nearly or quite three quarters of an 
inch. 

At 9.30 P. M. nearly all of this lot (26th) stil. 
A few struggling to get off their old skins, but n0t 
one yet has moulted. 


April 30th.—14th day, and Ist of third age. 

Morning. 20o’clock. 9 P.M. 
Temperature,ext. 61 82 65} 
- int. 72 78 76 


A fine rain last night, which continued to 6 
A.M. Never was rain more wanting in Apri. 

A few worms, of the experiment lot, had moulted 
by sunrise, but the greater number were more quit 
than last night. By 12, nearly all had moulted 
and had dropped their black muzzles, and showel 
larger new ones, of pale brown. 

By 1 P. M. fed with fresh shoots, to transit 
the revived ; found it was too soon, as less thi 
half only rose to eat, and were lified to a clea 
place. Yet it was from 28 to 30 hours since the 
last food was given that was needed, and 22 how's 
since a leaf had been furnished. By 5 P. ™ 
transferred as many more as made rather mor 
than half the lot. The remaining slower “te 
still refusing to eat, were left on their old litter w 
shifted since first moulting, ) for experiment. fet 
the lot hatched on 16th, is now divided, by ¢ e 
ence of advancement, into two parts, which ae 
be designated, the former as No. 1, the latter’ 
No. 2. dav 

More and‘heavy rain in the course of the ¢ 
and the air very damp. 7 


May Ist.—15th day, and 2nd of third age. 
4 Morning 2P.M. 9P: M. 


Temperature, ext. 64 83 not, { 
« int. 70 78 Qnoted.)— 


° 4 +4 , gr and 
Showery in the morning—afierwards clea 
warm—and rain again at sunset. 
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The old litter accumulated on the paste-board 

since first moulting and removal, and now 
rey hor more thick, is to day damp enough to 
an ce nt, instead of being crisp with dryness, as 
oF litt. This is the effect of damp weather sole- 
jy, and not at all of the excrement of the worms, 
‘hich is always firm, and seems scarcely moist 
frst, and not at all so after a few minutes. 


The great difference between the present damp 
5 







‘iystration of the prodigious difference in results 
Ue e . s . . . 
between rearing silk-worms in climates varying 
even but alittle in their different degrees of dry- 
ness. 


May 2ad.—16th day, and 3rd of third age. 


Moming 2PM. °9P. M. 
erature, Xt. 64 801 69 
Temp . ’ i 70 St . 


Very hot. In the evening, a tremendous storm 
of wind and rain, with thunder and lightning. 


May 3rd.—17th day, and 4th of third age. 
Morning 2 0’clock 10.30 P. M. 
Temperature,ext. 64 74 541 
“ int. 72% 713 68! 
Clear until 6 P. M. then cloudy, and achange to 
cold. Windy generally of late. ‘The litter of No. 1 
of experiment lot, (and still more of the older 
worms,) damp and mouldy, and must be injurious 
othe worms, besides their being greatly crowd- 
ed, They should have been transferred before 
this; but 1 had been expecting to have suitable 
selves erected, which will be, at last, ready to 
put up to-morrow. By 8 P.M. the worms of 
this lot generally torpid, and a few have already 
noulted for the fourth time. No food given them 
aier4 P.M. 


May 4th.—18th day, and 5th of third age. 
Morning 8.30 A. M, 2P.M. 9 P.M. 
Temp. ext. 433 495 92 48 
“iat. 59 56&53 605 60 


Clear. Atsunrise the worms of all the lots numb 
and motionless with cold. Not one in a thou- 
sand crawling. Yet the older lots (of 13th and 
\ith,) revived from their 4th dormant state, eat 
With keen appetite last night. Of course no food 
| required, or given to any, this morning. 

Between 7 and 10 P. M. put up inthe room 
| four shelves, 12 feet long and 3 wide, two covered 
with smooth paste-boards, slightly tacked on, and 
| ‘wowith cotton cloth tightly stretched over the 
rame-work, 

_At8.30 A. M., while the window was open to 
‘raw in the shelves, the temperature of the room 
e ‘l 0 53. It had ‘been 56 before opening the 
. window, 

: lhe worms continued too cold to eat when fed 
6, A. M. as soon as the new shélves were rea- 
. Yl0 receive them. As it was essential to re- 
| rape from their present damp and ferment- 

S 
No. L were lifted by hand. The balance left un- 
‘Ma | °Y Will rise to food. 


May 5th—19th day, and 6th of third age, 


T Morning 2P.M. 9P.M. 
‘miperature, ext. 43 764 64! 
c int. 54 673 71 
tha “ar. Some worms showing more motion 
ul n Was 


Ay expected in so colda morning. At8 
~ 8ave a light meal to No. 1., of which most 


and previous dry state of the litteris a striking |: 


8, 48 soon as possible, about two-thirds of 








of them eat a little; and by 10 A. M. all of them 
were again still, as if commencing their last tor- 
pid state, which the cold spell had interrupted and 
delayed. Scarcely any food eaten by No. 1 of the 
experiment lot from 4 P. M. on the 3d, to 7 A. M. 
on 4th. Those of No. 2, have been less crowded 
latterly and are evidently in best condition. These 
were not fed at all during this time, and were first 
fed this morning. 

Largest worms of the experiment lot now an 
inch and a quarter in length. 

Removed last of No. 1 to the clean shelf. The 
old litter left was damp and mouldy. At9 P.M. 
nearly all of them had moulted. Of No. 2, ver 
few yet moulted, and all the others still torpid. 
This shows the advantage of PPverating every 
lot, as soon as it revives, into two parts, the early 
and the latter. This separation is easily and conve- 
niently effected by means of the net hurdles. 
These, however, have been received so late, that 
very little use can be made of them. 


May 6th.—20th day, and Ist day of fourth age, 
P.M 


' Morning 2P.M. 9P.M. 
Temperature, ext. 51 76 57} 
a int. 66 70 70 


Worms of No. 1, well revived. Feeding of 
No. 2 (of same jot) delayed until 10 A. M. to 
transfer them, which was too soon, as not more 
than a fourth rose to eat. 


May 7th.—2I1st day, and 2nd of fourth age. 
Morning 2P.M. 5.40P.M. 10P.M. 

Temp. ext. 49 85 81 64 

int. §=63} 75 78 76 


Clear. Appetite of experiment lot strong. Their 
greatest length, 14 inches, or a little more. No. 
2, (placed on upper shelf,) the greater part of 
them being yet on the old litter not changed since 
first moulting, ‘These on a paste-board tray. 

Avexperiment has shown me that the sleep, 
or torpid state, of the worms is much longer 
than was supposed. For more particular observa- 
tion, two worms, of the hatching of the 16th, which 
seemed to be very equal, were put ina box to 
themselves, where they were supplied well with 
food, and’ of course had abundance of space. 
This was on the 4th, when they were approaching 
their fourth moulting. ‘They eat but little on that 
forenoon, and at2 P. M. on the same day, it was 
observed that they had all become torpid. At 
sunrise on the 7th, observed that both of them 
had moulted in the course of the previous night. 
At 10 A. M. one of them first eat a very little, 66 
hours after being first observed to be torpid. At 
12 the other begin to eat, and both with appetite, 
but still very lightly, 70 hours after becoming tor- 
pid, and at least 7 hours (it may be 15,) afler 
moulting. If all worms, in the best condition, 
would be like this, and those kept together were 
precisely equally advanced, all feeding might be 
suspended for nearly or quite three days and 
nights, not only without injury, but greatly to the 
benefit of the worms. ‘These two worms began 
to spin on the 15th of May, which was their 29th 
day. It would be of great use, and afford much 
instruction to a beginner, to put aside, from the first, 
two or three worms of each day’s hatching, keep- 
ing each one separately, and noting the progress 
and changes of each. Being always in the best 
condition as to food and space, and in condition 
similar to the great body of worms as to tempera- 
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ture, these would be kept a little in advance of 
the great number, and, being separately and care- 
fully observed, their changes would serve well to 
indicate every approaching change in the others. 
It would have saved me from much more of doubt 
and uncertainty, and have given me much useful 
and precise information, if these two worms, in- 
stead of atso latea period, had been separated 
and observed from the day of their hatching. 


May 8th.—22nd day, and 3rd of fourth age. 
Morning 2 P.M. 6.15P.M. 10P. M. 

Temp, ext. 61} 86 81 73 

“« int. 7 81 $1 79 


Clear.—Appetite of experiment lot much slack- 
ened by noon, and at 6 P. M. more than half 
seemed to have begun their fourth sleep. The 
last light feed given at6 P.M. Largest size of 
this lot lt inches. By 10, a number had moulted. 
No. 2 fed throughout the day, being less advanced. 

(Some of 13th already roused from their fourth 
sleep, and those were transferred easily by means 
of a net hurdle, and the lot was thus assorted into 
two more equally advanced divisions. It also 
served to thin them, which was much needed.) 


May 9th.—23rd day, and 4th of fourth age. 
Morning. 3P.M. 9P.M. 
Temperature, ext. 674 not 66 
” int. 76 observed 73 


Cloudy, and light showers in the morning. Af- 
ter 2, steady drizzle. Air very damp. At 10 
A. M. supposing the worms of No. 1 enough re- 
vived to be transferred, I attempted it, by offering 
them food on a net hurdle placed above. But few 
rose tocat, and not one fourth of them by 7 P. M. 
when the hurdle was lifted and removed. ‘Those 
left, generally still, and no food given them. 
Those of No, 2 have required to be fed through 
the day, as before. 


May 10th.—24th day, and Ist of fifth age. 
Morning. 2P.M. 9P.M. 
Temperature, ext. 64} 54 47 
% int. 71 65 591 


Steady rain all last night, which increased. to-day 
1o a storm of wind as well as rain. Fortunately, 
in anticipation of this worse weather, a stock of 
leaves had been gathered yesterday; though du- 
ring rain, which lasted until 1 P. M. to-day. 

Transferred of the best revived worms of No. 1 
as many as would rise to food. Balance, not fed, 
nor needing it, until noon, it being 42 hours since 
any leaves had been given tothem. Then they 
were transferred to clean shelves ; as also No 2, 
and all the other lots—the whole being now on the 
new shelves. The litter from which some of the 
oldest worms (hatching of April 13th,) were now 
removed, had not been cleaned or transferred since 
first moulting. These were on a large paste-board 
tray, or shallow box, in which litter always kept 
much dryer than on the table. The observation 
of this fact, some time before, had induced me to 
prefer cotton cloth to close board floors. On the 
latter, a mass of damp litter cannot dry at bottom; 
on the cloth, it is exposed to air and is drying at 
bottom as well as attop. ‘The particular tray of 
litter left so long for trial, and just referred to, 
when thrown out to-day, was generally green, dry, 
except being pliant from the damp atmosphere, 
and sweet in scent, like newly cured hay. One 
spot only, in the middle, where it lay two inches 
thick, it was mouldy. 
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All the worms of the experiment lot, untij th ; 
being transerred and thinned afier this | " 
IS last moult. 
ing, were kept too much crowded ; and thoy 
i there had been no mode of comparison, { sho); 
have considered them as in first-rate alg 
there is sufficient evidence at hand that they iets 
have done much better. ‘The worms hatched’ | 
the 17th, were fewer in number than any othe, " 
and therefore had more space than any, Thee 
have received less attention, by far, than thos 
hatched on the 16th; yet the former have becom, 
as much advanced, are more regular in size, aj 
altogether are of finer appearance. These alsy 
have until now, been lying on a table where most 
exposed to the wind, which, though fear ag 
hurtful, probably helped them. 

Lately, while the weather was yet clear,| was 
afraid of a failure of the supply of leaves, and this 
horrible spell of cold and wet weather makes the 
prospect much worse. From one or buth these 
causes, there is now great danger of a total |oss 
of the silk-worms. No food given to any after] 
P. M., for want of dry leaves, except a very slight 
meal at 9 P. M. Some had been gathered jn 
the rain, and were spread on net hurdles to day, 
Luckily the youngest and latest moulted worns 
have not yet acquired much appetite, and bear the 
privation of food better than the older. 


May 11th.—25th day, and 2nd of fifth age. 
Morning 2P.M. 9P.M. 

Temperature,ext. 484 68} 5] 

6 int. 654 61 63 


Cloudy in the morning ; afterwards clear, ani 
strong wind. 

The worms generally quiet, from cold, and none 
would eat until 11 A. M. when first feeding wa 
begun. Fed repeatedly afierwards, but they 
eat very little compared even to yesterday- 
though, but for the weather, the appetite o! a 
the lots would have greatly increased. 


May 12.—26th day, and 3rd of fifth age. 
Morning 2P.M. 9? 
Temperature, ext. 404 71 58 
= int. 57 66 67 


Clear and windy. Worms scarcely movingit 
the morning, and therefore not fed until 7 A. 4); 
then they began to eat ge though the ten 
perature continues so low. The largest wots 
of the experiment lot now 24 inches long; 
sizes various, thereby showing evident injury s 
tained from having been too much crowded. Lisi 
rain began again at9 P. M. Stock of leaves¢t 
hausted, and therefore no feeding as usual #* 
This fast must be very injurious in the pres! 
state of the worms, and their appetite now gr 
ing hourly. 

May 13th—27th day, and 4th of" fifih age. 

Morning 2P.M. 4.30 P. M. 9?.¥ 

Temp.ext.. 58 73 76 

«int. 612 74 1 L 


A day of-rains—some mere April showers 
others remarkably theavy. After 12 o'clock; 
rains were separated by gleams of sunshine. *" 
air' excessively damp even in close apartmel® 
and that of the silk-worms, had the doo he 
open, for better ventilation, and the air-hole, sl 
had been made by breaking out an upper Pa 
glass, was scarcely more than half closed * 
piece of paper tied over the opening. Me 

At5 A. M. when fearing that all must be 
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cad speedily, for want of food, a wagon arrived 
vith white mulberry leaves in bags, brought from 
= ‘arm 16 miles distant. They had been gath- 
me the preceeding afternoon, and were ordered 
: be here by 10 at night; but the extreme dark- 
ness of the night com pelled a stop on the road, by 
which the leaves were keptin the bags 7 hours 
longer than was expected. ‘They had become 
hot, inevery bag; and a thermometer put into the 
eaves from the middle of one of the bags, taken 
at hazard, as soon as emptied, rose to 105 degrees. 
The leaves were immediately spread on cellar 
(earthen) floors. This supply was all-important 
to the worms; and throughout the day, the sus- 
tained voracity with which they devoured was as- 
tonishing. The slow remnants of’ several lots, 
had not yet revived from their fourth torpid state. 

To my surprise, a few worms of the earliest 
hatching, began to spin this forenoon, it being 
their 30th day. 

Morning drizzly, and at9 P.M. another very 
heavy rain, with thunder and lightning. The 
last meal at night double as heavy as any before, 
and given to all the worms—the most backward 
lot having then well revived. 

May 14th.—28th day, and 5th of fifth age. 











Morning 2P.M. 11P.M. 
Temperature, ext. 59 72 60 
es int. 70 69 70 


Morning cloudy ; by 7 A. M. cleared up, and a 
fine day atierwards. Appetite of experiment Ict 
ingeneral somewhat abated, and a few of them 


began to spin—and many of the older worms of 


other lots. But none are yet disposed to climb 
well, though provided with the twine ladders, as 
directed at page 248 of last number of Farmers’ 
Register. Supposed (at first) the cause to be 
that the earliest spinners were premature, from 
some injury, or privation, though not otherwise 
made manifest ; for all have suffered so much by 
the prevalence of cold throughout, and other dis- 
advantages, that the time of spinning was expect- 
ed to be later then these beginnings, by five days 
at least. They have actually begun three days 
earlier than according to Dandolo’s rules, when 
Supposed to be under the most perfect and suita- 
ble artificial temperature, and best treatment. 
Lestthere should be any want of food in the 
Present critical state of the worms, and when they 
are expected to cease eating very soon, and that 
they might select the freshest, the leaves were 
sven very frequently and lavishly. 
May 15th.—29th day, and 6th of fifth age. 
Morning 2P.M. 5P.M. 41 P.M. 
Temp. ext. 57 85 85 68 
_ .- 80 82 78 
mH bright day—windy, and dry air. Con- 
. y.00 expectation, the appetite of the experiment 
<! ymtead of abating, is increased. This is 
st a Owing to the increased warmth and dry- 
i ~ the air. Until the latter part of yesterday, 
, weather could scarcely have been worse than 
five continued from the 9th inst. to 14th inclu- 
“a Po this at the most critical age and condi- 
Reeae © worms, when they suffer particularly 
repair uy privation, and when no time is left to 
hee y better subsequent care, any damage 
ustained, 


is is the only day since the feeding commen- 
"pee has not been much too cold, wholly or 
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The food used, up to this evening, is still entire- 
ly of the leaves gathered on the 12th, and brought 
16 miles, and now more than three days old. They 
were, when the last were used, at5 P. M. nearly 
or quite as dry as grass half cured for hay; yet 
they were still eaten greedily by the worms, though 
no doubt fresh leaves would have been better re- 
lished and also healthier food. ‘Those left, after 
the meal given at5 P. M. were quite too dry to 
be given, and there wes no other supply then on 
hand for later feeding. However, a supply fortu- 
nately arrived by 10 P. M. in bags party warm 
with fermentation, and a good meal was given, 
which seemed to invite redoubled appetite. 

All the worms have grown much since yester- 
day. The largest of the experiment lot are now 
2 inches long, and can stretch out te 3 inches. 
But few of them yet have begun to spin, except 
of No 2, and part of No 1, previously the most 
backward, which were on ihe highest shelf; and 
these also climbed the best, though still far from 
well. The cause of this more rapid progress 
was afterwards discovered in the fact that the 
temperature of the atmosphere above the upper 
shelf was usually 2 degrees higher than that be- 
low the lowest, though the perpendicular distance 
is but about 5 feet. ‘This difference was observed 
both when the room was closed, and when opened, 
and theair passing through freely. The other 
worms of No 1 were now, divided between a 
hurdle on the lowest and another on one of the 
central shelves. The position of the thermometer, 
by which the interior temperature has been marked, 
is nearly midway between the extremes of eleva- 
tion.’ If so great a difference had been known of 
early, it would have aflorded easy means for equal- 
izing and bringing together worms of the most re- 
mote states of advancement and growth. 

For the Jast three days, the leaves have been 
so heaped on, and so large a proportion left uncon- 
sumed, that I fear they will ferment, if the worms 
do not hasten their climbing, and finish much 
sooner than now seemsatall probable. ‘The many 
shoots and twigs intermixed, also, are found hurt- 
ful; as they induce the worms to spin upon them, 
and among the litter. 


May 16th.-—30th day, and 7th of fifth age. 
Morning 11A.M. 2P.M. 9P. M. 
Temp. ext. 49 84 86 60 
ss int. 723 77 81 88 


Clear, and a warm day. Though the fresh 
food was laid on last night, to 11 o’clock, very 
heavily, before morning it wasall devoured. Fed 
as usual at 5, and then not again, (by inadvertent 
omission, ) until 11 A. M., which was a very im- 
proper and probably hurtful privation. 

The worms of the hatching of April 16th seem 
now to have generally reached full size, (more 
than 3 inches long,) and yet but few have begun 
tospin. Judging by the oldest (of the 13th, ) which, 
as fore-runners, have been very useful to my obser- 
vations on the experiment lot, it seems that nearly 
all, if leftto themselves, would spin among the 
litter. In regard to théir climbing to spin, I ex- 
pected difficulty ; and I now fear in it utter failure. 


May 17th.—3lst day, and 8th of fifih age. 


Morning 2P.M. 9P.M. 
‘Temperature, ext. 62 86 673 
ws int. 73 80 78 


The disposition to climb seems rather to have 
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abated than increased, and now I despair of it. 
Not more than one in twenty have yet climbed, 
(including the oldest, ) and in waiting for the oth- 
ers to do so, unaided, I fear that their energy and 
health have already been wasting, judging from 
the shunken appearance, and soft flaccid feel to 
the touch, of the worms of the experiment lot, 
and those still older. ‘There see:ned to be no hope 
of saving them, except by the very troublesome, 
Jaborious, and, to ihe worms, hurtful procedure, of 
lifting every one by hand, and putting them in 
euitable places to spin. This was forthwith com- 
menced. ‘The worms placed under the shelves 
floored with cotton cloth, adhered well, and gene- 
rally soon began tospin. From the sleek paste- 
board floors, they dropped almost as fast as puton; 
and the two shelves so fixed were nearly useless 
as spinning places. ‘The wood-work, also was 
planed too smooth; and rougher surfaces would 
have served better. After filling all these suitable 
receptacles, next all the jelly and wine-glasses at 
hand were put in requisition; and about two thou 
sand little paper cones made and hung up, in each 
of all of which a worm was puttospin. These 
troublesome means served admirably in this case 
of pressing necessity ; but, of course, such are out 
of the question for ordinary or profitable procedure 
in rearing silk-worms. By all the means used, 
all the worms of April the 13th, 14th, and 15th, 
and part of the experiment lot, were disposed of 
by night; and the hurdles, orshelves from which all 
were entirely removed, were immediately afier 
cleaned of the litter, which was about four inches 
thick, generally, mouldy beneath the surface, and 
when turned up, offensive to the smell. These and 
all ought to have been cleaned some days before. 
But, besides the twine ladders at the sides and ends 
of the divisions, rows of twigs and sticks had been 
set up across all, to afford the worms more facilities 
for climbing to the frame-work above ; and these 
sticks served but the more to induce the worms to 
form cocoons at their bottoms. Of course it was 
impossible to remove, or even to thin the accumu- 
lated litter, on any division, until aftertaking off all 
the worms; and even then, the partially finished 
and very soft cocoons, there fixed, were necessa- 
rily sacrifieed; as well as such of the worms as 
had already exhausted too much of their material 
to recommence theirspinning. Such as were man- 
ifestly of this class were thrown away when the 
litter was removed. Many of the finished co- 
coons, however, though enveloped in, and even 
covered by the litter, were firm and of good 
quality. 

Food scarce to day; and the most backward 
worms, which are now ravenous, were neces- 
sarily on short allowance. Atnight, a heavy rain. 


May 18th.—32nd day, and 9th of filih age. 
Morning 2P.M. 9P.M. 
63 67 58! 
71 68 66 


Still raining, until noon, and interior air very 
damp. Notwithstanding the great and increasing 
coldness, it was deemed necessary to keep the door 
open, for ventilation, which admitted the cold and 
damp outer air freely from the open door below. 

Several more hurdles cleared of all their worms, 
and immediately atfier of their litter, some of which 
was hot at bottom, with fermentation. 

By night, found that, in our desperate haste to 


Temperature, ext. 
int. 











EEE” 
save the worms by removal, another great en., 
had been committed; some hundreds had ion 
moved to places to spin before they were ready, 
begin; and after they had been either lying qui 0 
or crawling about, and fasting from 6 to 24 ey 
they had to be replaced on the cleaned hurijeg 
were fed, and returned to eating with more or less 
uppetite. Some went to spinning very soon ad 
alter a very light meal; more generally they con, 
tinued sluggish, or continued to eat, and of course 
will not spin, while any appetite remains, 

The course of the latest of the experiment lot of 
worms (all hatched on April the 16th,) ma 
now be considered as finished, and every one aT 
the worms as now spinning. For though it ma 
be the case, that some of these are among the 
number brought back, because of refusing to spin 
I do not believe it to be so. Though no separa. 
tion was kept between the worms of different lots 
sfter they were placed to spin, still there is reason 
to believe that all those brought back had been 
taken {rom the most backward remnants, which 
were considerably behind the experiment lotin pro- 
gress towards maturity. The spinning then of the 
earliest, of this lot began an the 28th day, (May 
14th,) and the latest on this, the 32nd day—not 
counting the 16th of April, during which they 
were hatched. 

Morning. 2 P.M, 9 o'clock, 

May 19th.—Temp.ext. 56 80 67 

‘int. 62 72 73 

Clear.--Procured fresh leaves, and fed the 
returned worms, and all the still Jater ones whlch 
had not yet been moved, continuing to place for 
spinning all that seemed ready, until evening, 
when no places were left for any more. There 
then still remained from 800 to 1000 of the most 
backward worms, part of which had been brought 
back alter being placed too soon for spinning. 
Not being disposed to provide leaves for, and to 
wait longer upon this slow remnant, and wishing 
to clear my dwelling house of what might become 
an offensive nuisance, if the sluggishness of there 
worms was caused by disease, as I suspected, | 
had all that remained put into baskets and carried 
to a vacant room in another house, nearly half a 
mile distant. Many of them were immediately 
placed in situations suitable for them to spin on; 
the greater number were spread over the floor, 
the remaining and last supply of leaves sprinkled 
over them, a number of crumpled newspapers laid 
over and around, and then the worms were left, 0 

spin or die. 
Morning. 2 P.M. 9P.™. 

May 20th—Temp. ext. 58 slf 7 

«int, 66 7 7 


Mostof the worms which are in the new location 
are spinning’; but still others have not begun, both 
there and in the first room. All such as were 
visible, in both places, amounting to 150, wet 
collected, after fasting 16 hours, and given 4 lew 
fresh leaves. They eat a little, and being Pp 
perly placed, soon began to spin. ( 

Took down, and had wound by hand, some ° 
the earliest cocoons. 

2ist. About 50 more worms had crawled oo 
under the newspapers, and these, alter fasting os 
entire days, were also removed, and supplied a : 
a little food. These, as well as the others, went ‘ 
spinning, and without a single exception, ™* 
cocoons, and mostly of good quality. 





= Ow! = 
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93n).—Took down all the cocoons made in the 
jwelling house, and had a Jarge number cleared 
of foss, and weighed, and various weighed parcels 
ofdierent kinds counted, of which the quantities 
will be hereafter stated. ‘The room then was en- 
tirely cleaned, and contrary to what had beer 
eared, no offensive scent was left afier removing 
the last of the old litter. 

95th. Gathered all the cocoons made by the 
backward worms in the out house. They seemed 
gs good as those earlier made, and every worm 
had spun here, as in every other case. The crum- 
pled newspapers had served well for the fixing of 
cocoons upon. 

No deaths from disease, or from any other than 
violent and known causes, have occurred, except of 
the three very young worms mentioned formerly. 
Some were crushed or injured by accidents; and 
in the hurried general removal, many of them 
fell from such heights that it was supposed they 
might be injured ; and all such were thrown away, 
lest, if kept, the subsequent death of any of them 
might lead to error as to the cause. Some others 
of them, buried in the litter after beginning to spin, 
made very imperfect and worthless cocoons, or 
none, and when uncovered and dislodged, though 
all living, their advancement towards the chry- 
salis state, and therefore the exhaustion of their 
silk material, had gone too far for them to recom- 
mence spinning cocoons, to any purpose. These 
were also thrown away. Since the favorable issue 
ofthe other worms, [ regret that all of these two 
discriptions had not been saved to themselves, and 
the precise degree of necessary loss among them 
observed; as I have reason to believe that much the 
greater part of all of those thrown away because 
of their having fallen from heights of 5 to 7 feet, 
were in fact not materially hurt, and would have 
spun well, if preserved. But, at that time, nearly 
all the worms were supposed to be in great jeop- 
arly; and so much trouble was required to save 
the greater number, that there was no time to expe- 

rment with, or even to think of counting, the few 

hurt or exhausted, and thrown away. But I am 
confident that all that were thrown away as doubt- 

ul, and lost, for these and for all other causes, did 

Ho: amount to more than 100 out of the whole 

feariog; and that there were not more than 150 

others of the whole, that spun cocoons so imper- 

lect as to be unfit for any use. 
much as to the losses ; now for the quality 
and quantity of the product. 

R. . Slated above, finally not one worm, even of 

mr ar failed to spin a cocoon. The whole 
* er of cocoons, after being stripped of their 
. s Can more closely than was afterwards found 
i ey) amounted to 2 bushels and 24 
om early all the amount was ascertained by 

“dé measurement ; but a small proportion, 
Y estimate only. 

Rh quality of cocoons I know nothing ; 
be at Dandolo says that 360 of the common 
reonicad «vor ms, (to which these belong,) are 
uired to weigh a pound. Of these, various 
careful and fair trials fave tt “aa Sona Ms 
air trials gave the following results : 

taken Aes of cocoons, stripped of the floss, and 
a8 apm out selection, (except that none were of 
tothe om Opes. the litter,) the average number 
smaller und was 326}. In two other trials, of 
ty make tamities, in one case 336 were required 
@ pound, and in the other only 296. Of 
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the cocoons spun in the litter (which altogether 
were not quite a peck and a half,) 408, taken as 
they came, made a pound. Of good and firm co- 
coons, picked out to produce eggs, and from which 
all double cocoons, (duptons ) had been carefully 
excluded, 267 weighed a pound. All these were’ 
after the floss had been removed. The next 
trial was with the floss on (which however weighs 
very little,) and the best result of all, considering 
the circumstances. Of the cocoons spun upon 
the old newspapers by the most backward worms, 
and taken as they came, 291 only made a pouud. 

While gathering my cocoons, Mr. Gay, the in- 
ventor of the machinery for winding and twisting 
silk, unexpectedly arrived in town to exhibit the 
operation; and he was much surprised, as well 
gratified, to find, so early in the season, new co- 
coons ready for him to operate on, and of such: 
good quality as he pronounced these to be, instead 
of the very inferior parcels of last year’s produce, 
which he had brought with him for that purpose. 
He said that these cocoons, taken together, were 
far better than any he had ever seen made in 
New Jersey or farther north; and, after full trial, 
he added that they were better than any he had 
ever made, or reeled, and worth more by one third, . 
to the bushel, than what are considered good 
northern cocoons. He bought all of my little crop 
that I would spare, 1} bushels, at $6 the bushel ; 
and in half an hour, on this 25th of May, some of 
it was undergoing the beautiful and very perfect 
operations ot winding, doubling, and soon after 
of twisting, upon his admirable machine. 

Mr. Gay further told me that of a peck of co- 
coons, first operated on by the machine, nearly all 
were run off completely, leaving the chrysalis 
perfectly naked. All these which had any cover,. 
or even shred of the silk left on them, would not. 
have made a handful. 

But gratifying as is the general result, and un- 
looked-for as gratifying, (under all the adverse cir- 
cumstances, )—and though there has been almost 
no loss of worms by disease and death, and very 
little in unmerchantable cocoons-—still the great 
number of cocoons defective in size, or firm- 
ness, or both, (when compared with the best,) 
alone would prove that there is yetyplenty of room 
for improvement and increase in the product. 
The disadvantages necessarily suffered, and some 
of the errors committed, are so evident as to need 
no further pointing out than has been done by the 
mere statement of procedure. And even though 
the full extent of my wrong management may 
not yet be known, nor the best remedies for those 
evils and errors which are fully understood, still, I 
have no doubt, but that even now—in the ordinary 
weather of a later and proper time, with sufficient 
and proper food, and suitable fixtures and method, 
and with the aid even of the little practical know- 
ledge now gained—that nine-tenths of the loss of 
value in product incurred in this experiment could 
be avoided, and the labor and cost be diminished 
in a far greater degree than the product would be 
increased. Great as has been the trouble, and 
small as is the return, if viewed as remuneration, 
I consider the result as highly satisfactory, and 
strongly encouraging to future and better conducted 
operations. Epmuunp Rurrin. 


P.S. After the above statement had been com- 
pleted, I received a letter from ‘T. 8S. Pleasants, 
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who had reared worms at Bellona from the same 
stock of prematurely hatched eggs. Iam much 
gratified to learn that he succeeded well in the im- 
portant particular in which my failure was so 
signal—that is, the climbing of the worms. He 
had in part such fixtures as he described in last 
number of Farmers’ Register, and, where they 
were wanting, others less perfect. All served 
well. The only difference of treatment which he 
states, to which I can ascribe the great difference 
of result in this respect, is, that “fires were lighted 
whenever the air was damp.and cool.” ‘The need 
of this I was well aware of; but the situation per- 
mitted no such aid of artificial heat; and even if 
it had, my experiment was designed to show, as 
it certainly has done, the worst effects of the natu- 
ral temperature, at so early, and so inclement a 
season. E. R. 


ROSE BUSHES. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


For some years past, complaints have been 
made, that the rose bushes in and about Peters- 
burg have been killed by an insect which in great 
numbers have infested them. This is a very 
small red bug, with a covering, or house over it, 
of a a white color, resembling dingy white- 
wash scaling off. In a short time this insect 
= multiplies, so as to cover the $tems and 

ranches. y own garden has been much 
annoyed, and I have had some of. my best shrubs 
killed by them. Last year I had a favorite bush 
attacked, which I endeavored to protect by fre- 
quently applying, from a watering pot, the infu- 
sion of tohacco ; but from which no good was ob- 
tained. It has long been known that sulphur, 
where it could conveniently be used, was a reme- 
dy against many insects on plants, but in this 
case there seemed to be some difficulty in its ap- 
plication; and until I read in one of the late num- 
bers of the Farmers’ Register of a mode by 
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which the flowers of sulphur could be so prepares 
as to be applied with convenience, it did not o, 
cur to me that this was the remedy. Profiting 
however, by the idea there published, | misey 
a quantity of that article with lamp oil, to a ye 
soft consistence, and with a mop, spread it over 
the stems and branches of the plants, wherever 
the bugs were clustered; and I was please ,, 
find that although the tobacco gave them no yp. 
easiness, this application, wherever laid on, was 
a certain cure. 

Although this remedy requires some labor and 
patience, to follow these bugs among numerys 
prickles, over the stems and branches of extensive 
rose bushes, yet is the labor amply repaid to the 
owner of these plants, by their beauty and {rq. 
grance. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


The reports of the wheat crop in Virginia, are very discours. 
ging. The ravages of both Hessian fly and chinch-bug have 
been unusually destructive; and especially in the tide-water 
region, where the loss will he so great as to leave no average 
net profit on the cultivation. The crop, in the valley, or of the 
region west of the Blue Ridge, is said to be very fine. 


“MAMMOTH” SILK-WORMS’ EGGS, AND svc- 
CESSIVE CROPS. 


We have had several urgent requests from distant correspon. 
dents to furnish them with a few of the ‘‘*mammoth silk-worns’ 
eggs.?? We have none, and would advise no one to rear worm 
of any “mammoth,” or unnsually large variety. We have no 
room left to state the reasons for this opinion, but they will x 
given hereafter. 

Another general inquiry is as to the chance for hatching the 
first eggs laid in the spring, for another crop the same season. 
The small “two-crop” kind, may be relied on; but not any 
larger kind ; though the eggs of the common kind, or that bet 
known and longest in use, will sometimes hatch in Virginia 
the same season they are laid. The hatching, however, at mos, 
js but of a small proportion, and is not to be counted on wilt 





any certainty. 
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